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LIFE IN LETTERS OF 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


XXI 
1890, 1891 


A Boy’s Town. The Shadow of a Dream. Becomes Editor of the 
Cosmopolitan. Goes to New York. 


‘6 FOHNNY” was Howells’s youngest brother, John 
Butler Howells, who died at boarding school while 
Howells was consul at Venice. 


To William Cooper Howells 


184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
Feb. 2, 1890. 
DEAR FATHER: 

I am sorry you had any sort of anxiety because I failed 
to write you last Sunday. I had been at New York, and I 
stopped to see Mark Twain at Hartford, and we talked so 
much all day, that the letter-writing went out of my head. 
He and his wife and Elinor and I are all of accord in our 
way of thinking: that is, we are theoretical socialists, and 
practical aristocrats. But it is a comfort to be right 
theoretically, and to be ashamed of one’s self practically. I 
went to New York to be at a dinner the Harpers made for 
E. A. Abbey, the artist, and there I met, among many other 
artists, the one whose card I enclose. He is from Ohio, and 


he came up to tell me that he was the chum of a boy named 
I 
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Howells at School in Cleveland. I thought it might be 
Willy, but it proved to be our dear Johnny—“the sweetest 
fellow I ever knew,” he said, and he told me that he tied 
Johnny’s cravat for him the last day he went downstairs; 
perhaps then he was feeling sick and weak.—I thought you 
might like to hear about it. This artist is very talented and 
valued by the Harpers. He is just going or gone to Japan 
for them. I have seldom met anyone I liked more on short 
notice. 

The family are all well here, and I hope this will find you 
better, and out of bed. I don’t like your pains and aches, 
and I wish I could abate them. 

With our united love to each, 
Your aff’te son, 


WILL. 


The “protest” was a reply in the March Editor’s Study, 
to The Age of Words, by the Hon. E. J. Phelps. 


To John Hay 


184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
March 5, 1890. 
My pDEAR Hay: 

Thank you/ But that little protest seems to have pleased 
quite a few—as a man once said when I asked him if he 
sold many of one of my last books. It isn’t often one gets 
such a chance as the Hon. E. J. P. gave me. 

I expect to be in New York or near it on the 12th, and 
I shall be only too wildly glad to come to your dinner. Will 
the Clarence King of men be there. Jddio volesse! 

We start to New York to-night. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HoweELts. 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS @ 


To William Cooper Howells 


184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
April 27, 1890. 
DEAR FATHER: 

I don’t remember to have heard the thrushes in Jeffer- 
son; but in New Hampshire they sing divinely, and they 
made the summer evenings glorious at Lake George. It 
will be a part of my welcome if I can find them in your 
woods. 

It’s really a great help and pleasure to find that you like 
the Boy’s Town so well. Of course, now it’s done, it must 
take its chance; but I’m very willing to be persuaded the 
chance is good. The page is uniform with that of all my 
12mo. books, and the B. T. will be included in the sets, 
finally, but will first be issued as a holiday book next Christ- 
mas. 

The Dawn is edited by the pastor of the Church of the 
Carpenter. The Christian Socialists are more to my mind 
than the Nationalists; but I doubt if I shall openly act with 
either for the present. The C. S. have loaded up with the 
creed of the church, the very terms of which revolt me, and 
the N. seem pinned in faith to Bellamy’s dream. But the sal- 
vation of the world will not be worked out that way. I 
liked that bill of Stanford’s in the Senate to lend farmers 
money from the Treasury surplus on their mortgages.—I 
should like to see the government lending to any one on 
good security at interest so low that industry might live and 
usury perish. By and by labor will be so pinched that the 
politicians will have to put a socialistic plank into a plat- 
form, and then the party that stands on it will win. 

With love from each to each, 
Your aff’te son, 


WILL. 
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“The Ladies’ Night” was that of the Tolstoi Club at 
Harvard. 


To Edward Everett Hale 


184 Commonwealth Avenue, 
May 6, 1890. 
My DEAR HALE: 

Your letter finds me on the eve of another of those mys- 
tical N. Y. C. R. R. episodes. I am starting Westward to- 
night, to see my dear old father in Ohio, and so you see I 
can’t come to the Ladies’ Night. Please tell those nice boys 
why. 

I always have a heavy heart in leaving home, but your 
words have shed a cheering ray over my four-track path. 
Praise is sweet, and I feel as if I might have been the man 
to deserve it, though I know I’m not. I am all the time 
stumbling to my feet from the dirt of such falls through 
vanity and evil will, and hate, that I can hardly believe in 
that self that seems to write books which help people. But if 
any one can stay himself by such a scuffed and bruised crea- 
ture as I, he is welcome, though I take leave to think what 
is true of his support, all the same. 

Yours cordially, 


W. D. HowELts. 


“My book” must have been 4 Hazard of New Fortunes. 


To John Hay 


184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
June 10, 18go. 
My DEAR Hay: 
I took your revised poems (editorial copy) out to Ohio 
with me, when I went to see my father in May; and every 
morning when the birds sang me awake, I lay in bed and 
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read your verse. It seemed to me wonderfully good, pass- 
ing by far what I used to think of it in my friendliest mo- 
ments. As I am going to say “elsewhere” how much I like 
it, I won’t take my freshness off here. But I will thank you, 
even before it comes to hand, for the copy that distinguishes 
me as one of those who love you. None of your friends will 
be gladder to get it. 

I want to thank you also for that last kind letter of yours 
about my book. The thing seemed to flounder along on a 
way of its own as I wrote it, and it is keeping along in a 
sort of incredible prosperity with the public. But nothing 
in its luck was welcomer to me than your good word, for 
I fancied that it might be farther from your thinking, in 
some things, than it would be from your feelings. So, What 
would John Hay say? was among my questions. 

The family join me in love, to you all, present and 
absent. 

Yours affectionately, 


W. D. HowELts. 


“Your news’’ was that Scudder had become editor of the 
Atlantic. 


To Horace E. Scudder 


184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
June 18, 1890. 
My DEAR SCUDDER: 

Your news has given me the greatest pleasure; and I 
offer you my hand with my heart in it. If I have nothing 
else to pride myself on in my connection with the 4ilantic, 
I can surely exult in my predecessors and successors. It is a 
noble line, and if it sagged a little in the middle, it sways 
again to the first level in the latest. Good luck to you! Long 
life and public favor! 
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If ever I come back, I am sure you will be kind to 
Your affectionate friend, 


W. D. HowELts. 


“Balestier” was Wolcott Balestier, who wrote The 
Naulahka with Rudyard Kipling. He was living in England, 
where he represented an American publisher, and had only 
come home for a brief visit. 

“The play you've been writing’ was probably the dra- 
matic version of The American that Henry James had fin- 
ished in the spring of that year, and of which he writes to 
his sister Alice in a letter of June 6, 1890. 

The ‘“‘young poet” was Madison Cawein. 


To Henry James 


Prescott House, Lynn, 
Sept. 25, 1890. 
My DEAR JAMES: 

The naive wish to write you something worthy in an- 
swer to that magnificent letter of yours about my book has 
kept me from writing to you at all. Now I come meekly, 
guiltily, and own that I never could have fitly acknowledged 
it, and that I ought to have known I couldn’t. I don’t even 
know how to thank you. Your praise is princely; when I 
read your letter I felt as if I had been created a peer, or 
something. Then, Balestier comes along six months later, 
and full of the memory of your kindness for me, uses me 
as if I were really a titled person. That youth made a 
gay time for us while he stayed with us in Saratoga, and we 
had ever so much talk of you. He will have told you of our 
plan of getting you to come and live there, in a house with 
a bronze boot-black for a fountain on its lawn, and amusing 
you with a toboggan-slide, to the perpetual music of Mc- 
Ginty and Annie Rooney. We said, “Saratoga is the place 
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for James. It’s the only place that would reconcile him to 
America.” I suppose we thought no other place could be 
so bad, even in America, and the whole country would 
profit by the contrast. We spent three weeks there, Mrs. 
Howells and I with great amusement, and Pilla with re- 
bellion and abhorrence.—But I won’t speak of our goings 
and comings, or of our stayings, for Balestier will tell you 
all. Now we're back near Boston, waiting to get into our 
flat, if we can’t exchange it for a furnished house.—I’ve 
finished another novelette [4n Imperative Duty] which 
completed my work for the year, and I have three months 
of distracting leisure before me. I’m in despair how to em- 
ploy it, unless I give it to writing letters to you, and try- 
ing to retrieve myself.—I’m glad to say that The Tragic 
Muse is almost the tutelary deity of our reading public, as I 
hope the publishers’ returns will persuade you to believe. 
It’s a pity they don’t publish fifty cent editions of your 
books, as I now have the Harpers do simultaneously with 
the bound editions of mine. You ought to be got into the 
hands of the people-—My wife wants me to thank you for 
your good will towards her sister; I hope Mrs. Shepard 
may yet see you.—I gave Osgood’s young partner a note 
to you; Mcllvaine is an admirable fellow. 

Scudder, the new Atlantic editor, told me with great 
pleasure of the letter you had written him. He will make a 
good editor, and I think your relations with him will be 
very agreeable—he’s so intelligent and jolly —lI wish you 
could see a bit of this American weather to-day—so bright 
and thin and keen, you can almost hear it rattle. But I wish 
more I could meet you in London, which I don’t know now 
that I shall ever do. I look forward to the winter in Bos- 
ton with a feeling of satiety towards the place. I can only 
console myself by reflecting that it is much too good for me. 
I have that consolation in regard to everything, but I don’t 
find it makes me less exacting. 

Since we got back we've seen no one. I heard from Perry 
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(whom I did see, however) that Lowell is still poorly, and 
is low spirited. Your brother Wm. I had a glimpse of the 
other day at Lynn station, when he waggled his hand to me 
from the car window—I suppose he was going home from 
the mountains. 

Balestier told me of the play you’ve been writing, and 
of the processes of self-sacrifice you’ve been through for it. 
I hope with all my heart they'll avail. From time to time I 
yearn towards the stage, but I don’t suppose I shall ever 
do anything for it. The novel is such a free fight, you don’t 
want ever afterwards to be tied up to any Queensberry rules. 
We’ve just been visited by a young poet, from Louisville, 
Kentucky, a young man of great promise and some beautiful 
performance, whom we had the pleasure of seeing look upon 
the ocean for the first time. He’s a most gentle, refined crea- 
ture, whose hard fate it is to be an accountant in a betting- 
house, the head of which has killed his man, and never 
goes out at night without an armed guard. He’s killed two 
men, but one was black, and he doesn’t count him. Just 
now a judge is holding court in one of the vendetta dis- 
tricts of Ky., with a regiment of soldiers. I mentioned this 
to Cawein, and he said, “Oh, they always have to have 
troops where there are feuds.” 

My wife and daughter join me in love. 

Yours ever, 
W. D. Howe ts. 


To William Cooper Howells 


Boston, Nov. 9, 1890. 
Dear FATHER: 

You will be glad to know that Elinor is very much better, 
and is in a fair way to be as well as ever very soon; though 
she still has to lie down a great part of each day. 

You mustn’t be too much cast down by the elections. I 
look forward to the decay of both the old parties, and the 
growth of a new one that will mean true equality and real 
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freedom, and not the images we have been mocked with 
hitherto. The poor Negroes whom we laughed at for ex- 
pecting the government to give them each “forty acres and 
a mule,” have a truer ideal of a civilized state than the 
manufacturers who want more and more tariff but won't 
raise their workmen’s wages a cent. Whatever we confess to 
the enemy, we must confess to ourselves, that in the matter 
the Republicans have been humbugging, and that in putting 
forward such men as Quay, who corrupted the Pennsylvan- 
ians with one hand while he defeated the Lodge elections 
bill with the other, they have been false to the good in them. 
At the same time I have not the least faith in the Dem- 
ocrats. But my faith in the grand and absolute change, 
sooner or later, is so great that I don’t grieve over their 
success. They are sure to abuse their victory, and then they 
will be out of power again, and I hope that a party “of 
the people, for the people” will rise up in their place, and 
make this a country where no man who will work need 
want. 
All send love to each of you. 
Your aff’te son, 


WILL. 


“Colonel Singleton” was a character in Pyle’s story of 
In Tenebras. 

Pyle was a Swedenborgian, and Howells, having been 
brought up in the same faith, often used the Swedenborgian 
phraseology of his youth in writing to Pyle of the spiritual 
subjects that interested them both. 


To Howard Pyle 


184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
Dec. 22, 1890. 
My DEAR FRIEND: 
Your story is most powerful and irresistibly true. It 
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thrilled me deeply as I read it, and though I now call it 
true, because it is consonant with the most reasonable con- 
jecture of the life hereafter, yet I felt a certain sympathy 
with Colonel Singleton, as I have always felt with the 
brother of the Prodigal. I know we must be swept clean of 
ourselves before the Lord can enter in—I have been taught 
so—but it seems hard. But this is beside the real matter. 
You have written a romance which I think will vividly im- 
press every reader. It is most real to me from beginning to 
end, and it interests me all the more because I have had it 
in mind myself to write a story of the future life, on an 
extended scale, using Swedenborg for my entourage. I ven- 
ture to suggest that you leave out the explicit references to 
Swedenborg and the New Church, because I’m afraid they 
will circumscribe your audience. The romance ought to be 
printed in Harper’s or the Century, not in any sectarian 
periodical. I congratulate you heartily on a fine and noble 
piece of work, whose implications are infinitely more than 
artistic. 

My reading dream-wards, so far as Du Prol was con- 
cerned, ended in an argument for metempsychosis, or 
paleogenesis! I was deeply disappointed—as deeply as you 
with your astronomers. I was grievously vexed, as well as 
disappointed; but I will enclose a dream of my own, which 
I think will interest you. Kindly return it, when you have 
read it. 

I wish we could meet, and talk again. Letters are not my 
natural expression, though literature is; I feel that I don’t 
get myself out in them; my phrases hide me. You are a man 
I would like to be sincere with: that is, appear no better 
than I am; and I tell you honestly that for the greater part 
of the time I believe in nothing, though I am afraid of 
everything. I do not always feel sure that I shall live again, 
but when I wake at night the room seems dense with spirits. 
Since this dream which I wrote out for my father I have 
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had others about my daughter, fantastic and hideous, as if 
to punish me for my unbelief. 
Yours faithfully, 
W. D. Howe ts. 


; ; , 
‘Nevil” and “‘Hermia” are characters in The Shadow of 
a Dream. 


To Howard Pyle 


Boston, Mass., April 17, 18g0. 
My DEAR Mk. PYLE: 

Thank you most truly for your letter. 

I think I should gloss your revelation in this form: 

“The Kingdom of heaven is not to be regained by self- 
denial, for self-denial’s sake; nor by virtue, for virtue’s 
sake; no, not by good itself, for goodness’ sake.” 

But the more I take thought of the kingdom, the farther 
off from it I seem to be. Sometimes I feel that I must live 
entirely on the earthly plane unless I wish to be an ar- 
rogant ass, and meddle with things above me; and yet I 
must meddle with them, both in my own defective conduct 
and in the imagined lives of others. I felt that Nevil was 
the helpless prisoner of his traditions, and yet in his place 
I do not know how I could have acted differently. At first 
I meant to have him marry Hermia, but he convinced me, 
as he wormed it out, that this was not possible. Happy for 
all if they could die out of their difficulties! But even this 
is not permitted to many, to most. Perhaps we can only 
suffer into the truth, and live along, in doubt whether it 
was worth the suffering. It may be an illusion, as so many 
things are (may be all things) ; but I sometimes feel that 
the only peace is in‘giving up one’s will. I own this is not 
victory; and one’s will may be wise and right. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HowELtLs. 
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1891 


““Stepniak,”’ whose real name was Sergius Mikhailovich 
Kravchinski, was the Russian Nihilist who wrote The 
Career of a Nihilist. In an earlier letter to his father 
Howells says of him: 


“We have the great Russian Nihilist, Stepniak, here. 
He is a most interesting and important man; one of those 
wonderful clear heads that seem to belong to other races 
than ours. He went to the club dinner with me, and talked 
for an hour or two about conditions in Russia, with a mod- 
eration and lucidity that enchanted everybody.—He is a 
great reader of my books, and he told me that his chief wish 
in coming to America was to meet me. He said he found the 
same quality in my work that he found in the Russian 
novelists; when we came away from the dinner he said that 
ke recognized my types in the men he had met.” 


“My new story” was The Quality of Mercy. 


To William Cooper Howells 


184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
Jan’y 11, 1891. 
DEAR FATHER: 

I am glad you could write me that short note and postal, 
but they show your thoughtful love more than your strength, 
and I shall be anxious, of course, till I hear that you are 
quite well again. Is there anything I can do to make your 
house warmer or more weatherproof? How did you get 
your cold? I do hope you will be as careful as human na- 
ture will allow. Of course I shouldn’t want you deprived 
of the right of taking cold, if it were not for the possible 
pneumonia. 
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The Russian Stepniak has been with us again. After his 
lecture on Siberian Exiles, yesterday, he came home to 
dinner with me. We stopped on the way at an engine house 
(the one I once took you to) and saw them hitch up for an 
alarm. Stepniak was delighted, and slid down the brass 
pole himself as the firemen do, from the dormitory to the 
engine room. He is a big man in a black ulster, and he looked 
like a bear on a pole. At dinner, he cares nothing for what 
he eats, but eats a lot.—His lecture was amazing in the 
facts of cruelty and oppression it gave. It seems incredible 
that those things should be going on now, every day. 

I’ve made what seems a very good beginning on my new 
story and have got 112 pages of it done. I wish Aurelia 
could jot me down some of the more characteristic aspects 
of life at Quebec in the winter—the look of the streets, 
sleighs, etc.; things that would most strike and concern a 
stranger. I want my defaulter to arrive in midwinter. How 
about the river and railroads? 

We are all well and join in love to you all. 

Your aff’te son, 


WILL. 


To J. B. Pond 


184 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Jan. 27; 1891. 
DEAR Mr. Ponp: 

Mr. Henry D. Lloyd will be an excellent man for Step- 
niak’s business in Chicago. He is very much my friend, and 
you can say that I gave you his name, and cordially com- 
mended Stepniak to him, though Stepniak will not need 
this indorsement with Lloyd, who is one of the bravest and 
loftiest souls alive. I think a letter would hit him if sent 
to the care of the Chicago Tribune with a request to for- 
ward.—I thought Stepniak’s lecture on Tolstoi one of the 
most important things I ever heard, and its intellectual 
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grasp was wonderful. I didn’t agree with it all. It was un- 
sympathetic and it had the revolutionist’s grudge for the 
non-resistant in it; even the literary strictures were some 
of them not to my thinking just; but these defects did not 
disable the thing as a whole. Simply as a study it was large, 
bold and massive to extraordinary degree. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HowELtLs. 


“James” was William James, and “your story” must have 
been Jn Tenebras. 


To Howard Pyle 


184 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Jan’y 30, 1891. 
DEAR FRIEND: 

Your drawings came before your letter reached me, and 
it seemed almost too good to be true that they were really 
meant for us. I say us, because you know, as I told you, how 
your art is loved by this whole family. My wife and daugh- 
ter were most incredulous of our good fortune, because they 
best knew how great it was. I can feel only the literary 
quality of pictures, but as yours are always full of this, the 
drawings were precious to me too. I believe we prefer the 
young man’s figure, though both are so charming, and the 
girl’s face has the interest of something living. Do believe 
us most appreciative and grateful. This ‘‘part’? makes us 
wish we had all the rest of you. 

Are you reading James’s Psychology? I am, with the 
interest of knowing his Swedenborgian origin. The book is 
a most important one. James is one of the few scientific men 
who do not seem to snub one’s poor humble hopes of a 
hereafter.—What you said of Swedenborg and of Heaven 
and Fell in your last, was curiously comfortable to me. I 
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have long supposed that he sometimes mistook phases for 
states.—Your story lingers with me in all its details. What 
have you done with it? I could not help mentioning it to 
Alden. It is a true and fine piece of imaginative literature; 
and better: I believe it is true of what we shall know more 
of in another world—if there is one. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELts. 


The White Rose Road is one of the stories in Sarah Orne 
Jewett’s book of Strangers and Wayfarers. Mr. Teaby and 
Going to Shrewsbury are other stories in the same volume. 


To Miss Sarah Orne Jewett 


184 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Feb’y 1, 1891. 
Dear Miss JEWETT: 

I had written about your book for some far forthcoming 
Study, and when I took it up just now to read something 
over again in it, I thought I had thanked you for it. Thank 
you now and always. 

I opened and read The White Rose Road, which I had 
left because I always want to read Mr. Teaby and Go- 
ing to Shrewsbury whenever I am in eyeshot of these. But 
“The W.R. R.” is beautiful, and it made the tears come 
to my eyes out of the everlasting ache in my heart for all 
that is poor, and fair and pitiful. 

You have a precious gift, and you must know it, and can 
be none the worse for your knowledge. We all have a 
tender pleasure in your work, which there is no other name 
for but love. I think no one has shown finer art in a way, 
than you, and that something which is so much better than 
art, besides. Your voice is like a thrush’s in the din of all 
the literary noises that stun us so. 
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I hope your mother is better, and that we shall see you 
before long in Boston. 
Give my love to your nephew, and our united affection 
to all your house. 
Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HowELts. 


“The memoir” was the memoir he had written of his 
daughter Winifred Howells, which was privately printed 
and sent only to friends. In it were some of her poems that 
had appeared in various magazines and been included by 
Stedman in dn American Anthology. Among these was 
A Mood, which Frank Booth had set to music as The Wind 
Exultant. 


To Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton 


184 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Feb. 1, 1891. 
Dear Mrs. Moulton: 

Of course we shall be glad to have you speak of Winny’s 
poems, but I should have to ask you not to mention the 
memoir in any sort of way. That is indeed wholly for 
friends, Only a hundred copies were printed, and if it were 
known to exist I could not escape requests which I should 
find it painful to refuse and impossible to gratify. 

I have made this answer to Miss Whiting who has most 
kindly wished to speak of the verses. There is no reason 
why the facts of Winny’s life should not be known, if they 
are not made traceable to the memoir. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HowELtLs. 


“My reporter” was in The Quality of Mercy. 
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To Sylvester Baxter 


184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
February 25, 1891. 
My DEAR BAXTER: 

I wish you would talk with some skilled reporter, and 
find how they “get onto” things. Do they ever stand in 
with detectives, and-learn beforehand of cases likely to be 
made public, such as defalcations? I’m not satisfied with the 
way I’ve got my reporter on the track of the defalcation 
I’m working out, and which he begins to work up on some 
hints he gets of it before the company confesses it. How, 
for instance, would a reporter begin to suspect that all 
was not right with the treasurer of some fat company? Is 
there any sort of gossip-exchange where such things are 
talked up? Do expert-examiners ever Jeak to reporters? Is 
there anyone who could give a fellow he liked a straight 
tip concerning a case like that? 

Do come to my rescue, like a good boy! 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HoweELts. 


To Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


184 Commonwealth Ave., 
June 17, 1891. 
My DEAR ALDRICH: 

After an effort of “some” twenty years, I return your 
copy of Oriental Acquaintance. I am rather proud of such 
an instance of final honesty; I think few men after keeping 
a borrowed book so long would have been capable of re- 
storing it. I will not name names; but I doubt if you would. 
Perhaps you would not have kept it so long. 

I have no idea where this or the book will reach you; 
but I launch it through the post at your old address. We 
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leave here next week, and then my address will be simply, 
Solar System. 
Yours ever, 
W. D. Howe Lts. 


The Quality of Mercy was printed simultaneously as 
a serial in the New York Sun and the Chicago Inter-Ocean 
in October, 1891. 


To William Cooper Hotells 


Boston, Oct. 18, 1891. 
DEAR FATHER: 

I send you back Annie’s and Vevie’s delightful letters. I 
hope Vevie will have many rides on Katy-back, and I wish I 
could be by to see her enjoying them. In fact I should like 
to be round with Katy all the time. 

I am getting the better of the cold that I caught two 
weeks ago, and [ think there has been nothing of the grip 
in it. But I am not very strong, somehow, and I get very 
tired very easily. I look forward to a winter in New York 
with loathing; I would so much rather be in the country; 
but it will be well for the work I am trying to do, and it 
seems the only thing for the children. Between the two 
cities I prefer New York; it is less ‘“‘done,’’ and there is more 
for one to see and learn there. 

My story, The Quality of Mercy, seems to be taking 
well, here; and in Chicago the Inter-Ocean had to print a 
second edition of the first number. I’m getting on in The 
World of Chance, though I haven’t a strong grip on it yet. 
That will come with patience and work, though. 

Your aff’te son, 


WILL. 


Howells had become editor of the Cosmopolitan Mag- 
azine, then owned by John Brisben Walker. 
Norton was Lowell’s literary executor. 
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To Charles Eliot Norton 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
Editorial Department, 
New York, Dec. 12, 1891. 
DEAR FRIEND: 

I fancy that it must have been with something like a shock 
you learned of the last step I have taken, in becoming editor 
of this magazine. Nothing was farther from my thoughts 
when I saw you a few weeks ago. The offer came unex- 
pectedly about the beginning of this month, and in such 
form that I could not well refuse it, when I had thought 
it over. It promised me freedom from the anxiety of plac- 
ing my stories and chaffering about prices, and relief from 
the necessity of making quantity, as well as full control of 
the time of publishing them, so that thereafter I can hope 
to finish each before I begin to print. These were my self- 
ish reasons for accepting the offer, and they were first. Then, 
the magazine is in such a state that I can hope to do some- 
thing for humanity as well as the humanities with it. If I 
cannot, I can give it up, but the outlook is cheerful; and I 
wish to begin by asking you for that poem of Lowell’s about 
Grant, if you are free to let me have it. The pay will be as 
good as the best, and I am sure you will not be ashamed 
to see it where I shall put it in the May number, which will 
be my first. If you could let me have my choice of some 
others among the poems we looked over together, I should 
be glad. 

I mean to conduct the magazine so that you will be will- 
ing to print something of your own in it. I am to be as- 
sociated with the owner, Mr. John Brisben Walker, a man 
of generous ideals, who will leave me absolute control in 
literature, and whom I think with in many other matters. 
When we meet, I can speak more fully of the whole af- 
fair. 
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We have found a house at last, after a month’s misery 
in looking, and the fatigue is slowly dropping from me. How 
I wish I could see you! Write to me at 241 East 17th st., 
and accept for you and yours our united love. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELts. 


To William Cooper Howells 


241 East 17th St., 
Dec. 20, 1891. 
DEAR FATHER: 

We are getting things in shape here, at last, and I hope 
that we shall have a peaceful winter. It will be more dif- 
ficult running a house than a flat, and the stairs are very 
trying for both Elinor and me; but I guess we shall get 
through. 

I don’t know that I explained in my last the motives that 
actuated me in accepting the magazine and editorship. I 
suppose that the life-long habit of being on a salary had 
something to do with it. Then, though I could sell my stories 
well, I should have to bargain about each one of them, and 
I should have to write a great many. Now, the magazine 
work will allow me to write a short one each year, and it 
will give me a change of work, and put me in the current 
of events. If it doesn’t kill me, it will rejuvenate me, and 
I don’t think it will kill me. The best thing about it is Mr. 
Walker’s infatuation with his bargain; yet it is terrible, 
in a way, to have a man s0 satisfied with you. He couldn’t 
be more so; he might be less. 

We are sending a Christmas pkge. from Annie, and a 
few things ourselves. 

Love from all. 

Your aff’te son, 


WILL. 


XXII 
1892, 1893 


The Homestead Strike. The Coast of Bohemia. My Literary 
Passions. The Russian Treaty. A Traveler from Altruria. The 
World of Chance. 


sé ENRY GEORGE” was the political economist and 
author of Progress and Poverty. 


To William Cooper Howells 


241 East 17th St., Jan’y 20, 1892. 
DEAR FATHER: 

It is so good to see your handwriting again that I must 
make some answer to your letter at once. I hope this clear- 
ing weather, which must have reached you first, has helped 
in your recovery, and that if you wrote to-day you would 
not use a sheet as small as my note paper. 

I have just been to see Henry George, who lives a block 
or two off, and who is a very simple, kindly sort of man. 
His wife is an Australian, and they have two daughters; 
they are not rich, and their house is of the humbler sort; 
but they have a family life that looked good, and I found 
that George liked a good laugh nearly as well as I did. He 
believes his doctrine is gaining ground, though I don’t see 
the proofs. He is a short, stout little man, not quite my 
bulk, and very fair. His family is fond of my books, and 
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they are reading the Hazard aloud to one daughter, who is 
sick. 
All well, and send love. 
Your aff'te son, 


WILL. 


Henry James’s ‘“‘paper’’ was a memorial of Wolcott 
Balestier, which appeared in the May Cosmopolitan of 
1892. 


To Henry James 


241 East 17th st., Feb’y 23, 1892. 
My DEAR JAMEs: 

Your paper on our dear Balestier is absolutely fit. Noth- 
ing could be better, and I am exceedingly glad to have it. I 
shall put it into the May no., which is now the next and 
my first, and it will appear about April 20th. 50,000 copies 
of that edition will go to England, and Heinemann must 
wait his book for it. I referred H.’s letter to Mr. Walker, 
and if arrangements already made should lapse, H. will 
hear from W. The Cosmopolitan will at once lead all the 
N. Y. magazines in literary quality; that is not much, but 
it is a beginning, and I shall count on your help as often 
as you can give it. 

I was at Cambridge yesterday (the break-up of the 
Glacial Epoch underfoot and Italy overhead; you know) 
for the commemoration of Lowell’s birthday, and saw 
your wholesome brother a moment. His hopes are gadding 
Europeward already.—I had a long talk with Norton, and 
bathed my soul in sorrow for the past. I meet my ghost at 
every turn in that town. In the evening to Perry’s, where 
we always talk of you, and so home. If this indeed be home! 
How droll I should be here! But why not? 

All join me in love to you. 

Yours ever, 
W. D. Howe ts. 
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To Edward Everett Hale 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
Editorial Department, 
May 10, 1892. 
My DEAR Hate: 

I hardly know what to say, without saying too much in 
sending back your fervent letter and check. I have not been 
asked to the meeting of the Authors’ Union, though it seems 
I have been asking others, and I could not go, anyway, as 
I told Mr. Burr Todd, when he asked me to join the Union. 
I said, Yes, the Union was a good thing, and I believed in 
it, but I did not believe in letting my name go where my 
hand did not go. And then—he persuaded me, as they al- 
ways do, and now I am justly put to shame before a man 
whose praise I long for. I do not even know who invited 
you. Won’t you try some one else, if there were more than 
me unworthy? 

For the other letter I thank you, with hanging head. I 
ought to have come to the dinner in honor of you; failing 
that I ought to have sent something to be read. But I had 
neither the time for the one, nor the brains for the other. 
But there was my love for you, all the time, and it has 
availed with you, at least. Accept it again, with all the 
gratitude in the world for the sweet words of your note. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELtLs. 
“My fellow editor’ was John Brisben Walker. The 
‘‘exams in architecture’ were at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
To William Cooper Howells 


Boston, June 30, 1892. 
DEAR FATHER: 
I enclose the check to-day, as Sunday is yet some way off. 
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We've got our stuff all out of storage, and it will start 
to N. Y. on Saturday. That leaves me free to go to Inter- 
vale when we like, and we expect to be off next Tuesday. 

I may as well tell you now that I have broken with my 
fellow editor, and shall cease to be connected “officially” 
with the Cosmopolitan after to-day, though I may arrange 
to write regularly for it. My name will come off the title 
page after August. It was a great mistake ever to let it go 
on, but I feel great relief in the result. Some time I will 
tell you all the why and wherefore; but in large it was 
hopeless incompatibility. 

I’m getting on finely with my story, and I guess I shan’t 
starve. 

All join me in love. 

Your aff’te son, 


WILL. 


John passed his exams. in architecture; this is not the 
whole, but a good beginning. 


‘The Homestead affair” was the strike at the Carnegie 
Iron and Steel Company’s works at Homestead, Pennsyl- 
vania. The Company, according to the New York Tribune, 
had issued an ultimatum as to sweeping reductions in wages 
and said that if it were not accepted before July tst, the 
places of the workmen would be filled by others: it also 
refused to recognize the Amalgamated Association of Steel 
and Iron Workers. The men said they would never submit 
to the proposed reductions and that they would resist efforts 
of the Company to start the plant with non-union men. The 
Company imported on barges thirty Pinkerton detectives 
armed with rifles, to hold the works against the men; but 
the strikers broke into the works before the barges arrived 
and the Pinkerton men could not land. A battle followed in 
which, the paper states, the detectives fired first. Eleven 
workmen and nine detectives were killed. After terrible 
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hours on the barges, during which the strikers tried to burn 
the boats and to blow them up with dynamite, the Pinker- 
ton men surrendered and were allowed to land. They were 
treated brutally by the mob on their way to the hospital. 

The next day the strikers returned to the works and 
repaired all the damage done to them. Later Hugh O’Don- 
nell and Hugh Ross, strike leaders against whom warrants 
had been issued, gave themselves up. 


To William Cooper Howells 


Intervale, July 10, 1892. 
DEAR FATHER: 

I have been walking with Pilla in the beautiful pine 
woods, where it would be hard to say which was sweetest, 
wind, or sun, or balsam. I wish you could have been 
with us; I thought of you, as I always do, in any lovely 
presence of nature. It was you who taught me to enjoy such 
things. 

I suppose you have been excited, as I have been, by the 
Homestead affair. It is hard, in our sympathy with the work- 
ing class, to remember that the men are playing a lawless 
part, and that they must be made to give up the Carnegie 
property. Strikes are only useful as a means of diagnosis; 
they are no remedy; they are merely symptomatic of the 
fact that the trouble must go on as long as competition 
goes on; they are themselves an essential part of competi- 
tion. This strike will be put down, but it is at least an end 
of Pinkertonism. One must pity those poor wretches of 
detectives, too; how shockingly they were used after their 
surrender. I come back to my old conviction, that every drop 
of blood shed for a good cause helps to make a bad cause. 
How much better if the Homesteaders could have suffered 
the Pinkertons to shoot them down unarmed. Then they 
would have had the power of martyrs in the world. 
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There is no family news. I hope you are feeling well. We 
join in love to all of you. 
Your affectionate son, 


WILL. 


On Saturday, July 23d, Henry C. Frick, of the Carnegie 
Iron and Steel Company, was attacked in his office, and 
shot and stabbed by a Russian Hebrew named Alexander 
Berkman, who was a compositor on a New York paper and 
had come to Pittsburgh on the preceding Thursday. 


To William Cooper Howells 


Intervale, July 24, 1892. 
DEAR FATHER: 

Zt was a great pleasure to see your handwriting again 
in the last letter from home, and I hope that you have been 
getting on since. Your letter was cheering and reassuring 
in every way, and now that you've got decent water to 
drink, I really blame myself for not having had you a new 
well dug long ago. 

What a wicked and foolish mistake that wretch’s attempt 
to kill Frick was! I don’t believe it will change the cur- 
rent of popular feeling, much, or that it will make favor for 
his cause, but it is bad. The thing to have been hoped for 
was the prosecution of the Homestead people in the courts, 
so as to get all the facts before the public clearly. This 
makes a dust—a blood-mist through which the situation 
shows wrong. In one thing the labor side is wrong. It has 
the majority of votes, and can vote the laws it wants, and 
it won’t, but prefers to break the laws we share. This must 
come to an end, and probably will soon. 

All join me in love to all. 

Your aff’te son, 


WILL. 
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“That literary material” was used in Literary Friends 
and Acquaintance. Harpers’ plan for using it in a depart- 
ment was changed and the book appeared as separate pa- 
pers in the Monthly. The first was My Visit to New Eng- 
land, which was printed in the May Harper’s Monthly of 
1894. 

‘A story’ must have been The Coast of Bohemia. 


To Charles Eliot Norton 


40 West soth st., N. Y., 
Oct, 16,1892: 
My DEAR Norton: 

I thought you might be interested to know that I have 
failed to arrange with the Harpers for the publication of 
that literary material we talked of, two Sundays ago. After 
much talk with Alden, I found that they still clung to the 
notion of having me weave my recollections of literary 
life into a department something like the Easy Chair es- 
says; it came to their finally proposing this as a condition 
of their taking the material, and then we had to part 
friends. I am not sorry; I dread a department, and J think 
the material will keep till I can make just the disposition I 
wish to make of it. Why, in fact, should not I make a Per- 
sonal History of American Literature for the thirty years 
since I have been part of it? Of course, it would mainly con- 
cern Cambridge and Boston, for most of the American 
literature worth speaking of has been written there. 

We are sinking into such quiet as we can find in this 
hurly-burly, and I am getting my old books about me again, 
out of the boxes where they have been shut up for five years. 
Most of them are pangs, wounds from the past, with its 
manifold associations, and its power to hurt. What a gro- 
tesque notion, that anyone should be willing to live his 
life over again. 

I am working hard on a story, which is behaving very 
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ungratefully, and making very little return for my trouble; 
and I ask myself very serious questions about my power 
and fitness to go on in the line I have kept so long. I am 
quite ashamed of the dreary egotism of this note, but you 
know, you have had patience with me so often! 
Yours affectionately, 
W. D. HowELtLs. 


The “twelve papers” for Bok were My Literary Pas- 
stons, which began in the December number of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal for 1893. 


To William Cooper Howells 


40 West sgth St., Oct. 22, 1892. 
DEAR FATHER: 

I hope this lovely morning finds you free from pain, and 
in the open air. The series of fine days has been wonderful, 
and we have got some good of them in the Park; but the 
Park, though it is full of trees, is not the woods, is not na- 
ture; still it is not quite the city. I find the pleasure of the 
people in it the great thing; they are often ragged and dirty, 
but they are all quite at home; and the Park is a fine object- 
lesson in favor of socialism: whatever the whole own is 
good and kindly.—Last night I went with Pilla to see Jef- 
ferson in Rip Van Winkle, and renewed my early manhood 
in the joy of his beautiful acting; I had not seen the piece 
for twenty years. He made a speech at the end, full of ten- 
der feeling; these are his last performances of it. He is a 
very sweet old man, and did you know, a Swedenborgian. 
By the way, just before we left the house for the play, 
there came the enclosed letter and pictures from John; I 
have kept the photo of the tablet. John’s letter has touches 
of poetry and realism, which will please you, and the pic- 
ture of the quaint old church is charming. 

We have got pretty well settled, at last, and I am look- 
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ing hopefully forward to a winter of solid work. I certainly 
need the chance. I have arranged with Bok to write him 
twelve papers about my favorite books, and I shall begin 
them as soon as my story is finished. 
I have a dullish headache, and will stop, with united love 
to all. 
Your aff’te son, 


WILL. 


“The story which has been lagging so long” was The 
Coast of Bohemia which began as a serial in The Ladies’ 
Home Journal of December, 1892. 


To Charles Eliot Norton 


40 West soth st., New York, 
Dec. 11, 1892. 
My DEAR Norton: 

I hope to write you a longer letter soon, but I must send 
you at once my thanks for your letter of Saturday, and my 
grateful concurrence in all you have done concerning 
Lowell's notes to me. I must of course be glad and proud to 
have his kindness for me known, but J trust that I chiefly 
feel with you the importance of showing that side of him 
which they reveal. I heartily wish you could have found it 
possible to print his letters of that kind to you; for of 
course he loved no one else so much. 

To-day I finished the story which has been lagging so 
long, and I think I have ended an epoch of my literary 
life. I doubt if I shall ever write another story in which 
mating and marrying plays an important part. I am too 
old for it, and it does not interest me. I am reading, for the 
first time, Renan’s Life of Jesus, and asking myself, Was it 
this mild, sentimental thing that once stirred all Christen- 
dom? Such corrosive things since ! 

I ran down this afternoon to see Miss Sedgwick at the 
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Godkins’, but she was not at home. Perhaps I may see her 
there next week at dinner. 
Yours ever, 


W. D. How._ELts. 


1893 


Mrs. Fields’s paper on Whittier was published in the 
February Atlantic of 1893. 
“Miss Sarah” was Sarah Orne Jewett. 


To Mrs. James T. Fields 


40 West soth st., Jan. 21, 1893. 
DEAR Mrs. FIELDS: 

Your lovely and like-you paper about Whittier, which 
I have just finished, makes me wish to write to you. I knew 
him comparatively little, and found him rather inconvers- 
ible, though I am sure he had a kindness for me; but it is 
easy to see how fine and true your sketch is. It is charming 
all the way through, and I did not miss a word of it. But 1 
think I “loved” it, as the young ladies say now, for what it 
reminded me of, quite as much as what it told me. It brought 
back my earlier acquaintance with you and dear Mr. Fields, 
whose sweetness to me in the past I can never forget; you 
were both present to me as I read, and as if you were both 
living. 

It is a long time since I have heard from you, either 
directly or indirectly, and I hope all is well with you, and 
Miss Sarah. Life is going its own gait, with us, and we 
scarcely regard it. There is not very much society in it, and 
what there is I am shy of, as I used to be when I first went 
into it. I come home from teas, remembering silly speeches 
I have made, and suffering for them, like a boy of twenty. 
This is the return of youth, but I wish it had stayed away. 
I displease myself with everything I write, and upon the 
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whole am in a hopeful state. I have times of wishing to be 
in Boston, where Pilla actually is; or Cambridge, and I 
say boldly (to all visiting Bostonians) that Boston is the 
place to live in the spirit. There is one advantage of being 
in New York, however: if I have stopped thinking, I can 
console myself that it is because I am here. 
With Mrs. Howells’s love, 
Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HowELts. 


“Hayes” was President Hayes, and “the chicken-coop” 
is a reference to the newspaper derision of Hayes’s taste for 
farming and keeping hens. The hens, as a matter of fact, 
belonged to his wife. 


To William Cooper Howells 


40 West 59th Street, New York, 
January 22, 1893. 
DEAR FATHER: 

I hope it is for no reason of sickness that I have not 
heard from you during the past week, but of course I am 
easier when the letters come. Elinor and I are alone here, 
just now, as Pilla went to Cambridge on Wednesday; she 
is not to be back till the end of this week. There is very 
little else to tell you, except that we are both well, in spite 
of the severe weather, which begins to show a little relent- 
ing to-day, after a fortnight of thawlessness. There has 
been constant skating on the pond before us in Central 
Park, and at night, with the limelights intensifying the 
skaters’ flying shadows, it has been very pretty. There are a 
good many young girls among them, and they are grace- 
fuller than the men, as they are in dancing. 

Hamlin Garland is coming to supper with us, this eve- 
ning, and then he and I are going to Henry George’s for 
the evening. 
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Poor Hayes is gone, but his death has done much to set 
him instantly right with the people. It was a noble and gen- 
erous action of Cleveland’s to go to his funeral, and that 
one thing will do more than any other could to draw the 
fangs of malice. In fact, Dana of the Sun stands almost 
alone now in defaming Hayes. Wade Hampton has come 
out superbly for him. I do not think the chicken-coop will 
figure largely in the newspapers hereafter. A pity some of 
this justice could not have been done in the life-time of 
that brave, patient man. 

Elinor joins me in love to all. 

Your affectionate son, 


WILL. 


The “History of Greece’ in the package of Howells’s 
boyhood books that his father had sent him was Gold- 
smith’s History of Greece, of which he says in My Liter- 
ary Passions: 


“T do not know in the least how Goldsmith’s Greece came 
into my hands, though I fancy it must have been procured 
for me because of the taste which I showed for that kind 
of reading, and I can imagine no greater luck for a small 
boy in a small town of Southwestern Ohio well-nigh fifty 
years ago. I have the books yet; two little, stout volumes in 
fine print, with marks of wear on them, but without those 
dishonorable blots or those other injuries which boys inflict 
upon books in resentment of their dullness, or out of mere 
wantonness. I was always sensitive to the maltreatment of 
books; I could not bear to see a book faced down or dogs- 
eared or back-broken. It was like a hurt or an insult to a 
thing that could feel.” 


“The work” was My Literary Passions. 
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To William Cooper Howells 


40 West soth Street, February 19, 1893. 
Dear FATHER: 

The little package of books came safely and promptly, 
and I am exceedingly glad to have them. I am greatly sur- 
prised to find that the History of Greece is in two volumes; 
I had always remembered it in one, and had spoken of it 
so in what I had already written. I now wish you would 
send me the bundle of scraps that you mention; any helps 
to my memory will be very useful; the letters I do not care 
for. I am getting on very rapidly with the work, and I 
hope to be through with the whole twelve papers by the 
end of March. Of course, it is a kind of thing that could be 
indefinitely extended, but unless it is to include the full 
story of my life, it may as well stop at one place as an- 
other. The selection is rather puzzling, but I let myself go, 
somewhat, and trust to what comes first. Upon the whole, 
however, I believe that I prefer to write fiction. Then I feel 
quite free, and have no sense of trenching upon my own in- 
timacy. I suppose the Scribners will want from me that story 
which I began to write about Eureka, 25 years ago, and that 
I shall begin on it again, this year some time. 

Pilla has got back, and has a young girl with her, whom 
she used to play with when they were both bits of children in 
Cambridge. I am glad to find that she is fond of Cambridge, 
and would willingly go back there to live. It would be no 
bad finality for us all. I find that I am too old to attach 
myself to a new place, and the stress of the great city is in 
many ways very troublesome to me. But very likely we shall 
keep staying on and on indefinitely. I have long looked for- 
ward to settling for life. Now at times I have to recognize 
that there is very little of this life to be settled for, and that 
I ought to be settling myself for the next, if I wish to be 
settled at all. 
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I have been hearing lately from my old friend, J. B. Har- 
rison, who used to write such strong papers for the Atlantic. 
He came originally from Green Co., O., but he now lives 
in New Hampshire, where he is head of the State forestry 
commission. Of course he is a kind of socialist. I enclose 
some of his letters, which may interest you, and I will send 
you two of his little pamphlets. 

We had a nice letter from John lately, and are all very 
well. 

With our united love, 
Your affectionate son, 


WILL. 


The following letter is one of the many that Howells 
wrote after his own day’s work was done to unknown 
friends, and sometimes to friendless unknowns, in both of 
whom he was always interested. Mr. Metcalf in sending it 
said: 


“The letter seems to me chiefly valuable as an illustra- 
tion of Mr. Howells’s sympathy and kindliness. That Amer- 
ica’s most representative man of letters—which he was 
after the death of Lowell in 1891—should have snatched 
time out of his crowded day to write such a letter to an en- 
tire stranger at a great distance, and to a pretty raw youth 
at that, was remarkable.” 


To T. D. Metcalf 


40 West soth St., March 12, 1893. 
My bDEAR SIR: 

Your letter has given me a pleasure that I hardly know 
how to express, and the most J can do is to thank you very 
sincerely for it. The Monochromes came from a mood of 
mine that was very genuine, and I am glad that they ap- 
pealed to you as good pieces of realism; it is hard for people 
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to understand that realism excludes nothing that is true. 

Corey has always been a favorite of mine, and it goes 
to my heart that you should like him. Some day I hope to 
deal with him again. Of course you know that there is al- 
ways a risk in recurring to a character, but I rather like to 
do it. 

What you say of the Altrurian greatly interests me, and 
I wish I might talk with you about all those matters. But 
life is short, and if we never meet, still I hope you will al- 
ways think of me as your friend, and not read me as a per- 
sonal stranger. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HowELts. 


“Fiori” was the Rey. Father Paolino Fiori, who had 
left the Roman Catholic Church for the Protestant, and 
was trying to support himself by giving Italian lessons. 

“The Russian Treaty” was the Extradition Treaty with 
Russia that endangered the safety of political prisoners in 
America. Three thousand citizens of Chicago held a mass 
meeting to protest against it. Henry D. Lloyd thought the 
treaty was granted in return for certain concessions in the 
Russian oil fields. 


To Mrs. James T. Fields 


Hotel Bellevue, June 17, 1893. 
Dear Mrs. FIELDS: 

I do not know, either, what to say about Fiori. I have 
helped him somewhat myself, and you can bear witness that 
I have got other people to help him. But if there is no fund 
to help him preach to the Italians, wherewithal shall he be 
funded? I will gladly chip in for such a fund, if desired, 
and I send a small check for you to make any underhand 
use of that you like. Further than this I own myself help- 
less. I expect to go to Ohio, to-morrow night, but I hope 
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to see you during the summer; we may even be near Man- 
chester. Both wife and daughter send their love. 

I think if anything could make me more averse to the 
Russian Treaty than I am it would be Mr. Edwards’s let- 
ter. If no better defence of that infamy can be offered, it 
is worse than I supposed. Why should we have a treaty 
with Russia that we have not with any other power but 
poor little Belgium? It is a U. S. Commissioner (as I know 
from the attorney for Belgium) who sends back a prisoner 
and he gets no fee unless he remands him. What chance is 
there of an offender’s case getting to the State Department? 
Our only hope is that having made a compact with the 
Devil, the good God will help us dodge it! Those heartless 

commonplaces about prisons here and in Siberia, made me 
~ sick. I return the letter at once, with less faith in the Ameri- 
canism of the American Senate than I had before. 
Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HowELtLs. 


To Mrs. James T. Fields 


Hotel Bellevue, Boston, 
June 17, 1893. 
DEAR Mrs. FIELDs: 

I am afraid the letter I wrote you this morning will seem 
to you wanting in a sense of your kindness in sending me 
Mr. Edwards’s letter; I did feel that, as I have felt your 
kindness in all things for more than half my life, and I 
wish for the sake of it that I could feel differently about 
his position. If there was anything I said which you thought 
wanting in consideration, do forgive it to my wish to be 
worthier of your friendship than I ever have been. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. How._ELts. 
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Stevenson wrote the following letter to Howells at Mrs. 
Charles Fairchild’s request, who wished them to become 
friends. It was Fulkerson, in 4 Hazard of New Fortunes, 
that Stevenson thought was drawn from the same person 
as his Jim Pinkerton in The Wrecker. 


Robert Louis Stevenson to W. D. Howells 


Vailima, Samoa 
July 8th, 1893. 
Dear Mr. HoweELts: 

I think it is an ill thing—and I am aware I am so far to 
blame for it myself—that you and I should be on any terms 
but those of mutual respect. I say ‘“‘mutual,’” because the . 
respect exists upon my side, if it does not on yours. You 
may perhaps feel inclined to stretch your courtesy a little. 
I am the more inclined to break a long ill-favoured silence, 
because you will never get me to believe that (in your Haz- 
ard of New Fortunes) you did not draw from the same life- 
model as I did, in The Wrecker. Unquestionably there are 
speeches in either case that might be transferred; and I 
think the general lines marvellously coincide: which, in con- 
sideration of our different theories and aims, is remarkable 
and (to my mind) wholly consolatory.—And because I 
fear you have some trouble in your house; as I have had, 
and I thank God, seem to have swum out of. 

At least, let me apologize for all the offences I have 
ever been guilty of, and assure you I have quite forgotten 
any offences I may ever have imagined from yourself. And 
if you can be at the pains, and will be so far magnanimous, 
the exiles of Samoa would be glad and flattered to hear 
from you again. 

With respect, 
Yours very truly 
RoBert Louis STEVENSON. 
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To Robert Louis Stevenson 


Magnolia, Sept. 25, 1893. 
My DEAR STEVENSON: 

You may be sure that I saw a likeness at once between 
our people and heard ’s voice in your Pinkerton’s 
words. Fulkerson was imagined from an old friend of 
mine, Ralph Keeler, who took much of my world’s gayety 
with him when he went out of it, twenty years ago. I dare 
say you may have read his Vagabond Adventurers. 

Some time ago you said a friendly word for me, when the 
heel of the Paragrapher was on my breast, and I wished to 
thank you for it. I thank you for it now; it was very gen- 
erous and magnanimous, and I[ thought it all the more so 
because I thought you thought you had a grief with me. 
I knew you never had any, and I have always hoped I might 
tell you so, ever since I received your inconceivable letter 
one morning in Florence. 

Mrs. Fairchild gives me the chance to take your hand 
at last, and I give you mine with all my heart. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. How.ELtLs. 


“Your book” was The Cliff Dwellers. ““The cause’ was 
realism. 


To Henry B. Fuller 


40 West soth st., 
October 27, 1893. 
DEAR MR. FULLER: 

Your book and your letter came to-night, and I thank 
you for both in the same breath: I think the letter is just 
what I should have expected, if I had expected any, from 
the author of the book. 
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You will see, from the enclosed scrap, that I did not 
wait for you to say you were sorry you had not met me in 
Chicago, before firing off my gun in honor of your achieve- 
ment. The review was written for the Weekly, but some- 
how got into the Bazar; the ways of Franklin Square are 
strange. I did not even see a proof, and Mrs. Howells has 
found one real and one apparent error; she will not suffer 
me to use brute as an adjective, and I do not know what I 
shall do about it, adjectives are so scarce. 

There was a delicate sympathy in your letter which we 
both found very sweet, and I hope you may not have to 
“suffer in the cause” quite so much as [| have suffered. I 
think that toward the last—it seems to have ended, some- 
how, with me—the mere barrage was the worst. It was 
like living in a boiler factory, for a while, but when I 
found the clangor was not going to hurt me, I thought it 
such an infernal nuisance. 

I was truly grieved not to meet you, but I hope that 
what did not happen in Chicago will happen here, and the 
sooner the better. I fancy our saying some things to each 
other which will not trust themselves to the brute pen 
(Mrs. Howells is not by), and I think I should make a 
try at convincing you that you were of your own lineage and 
procession. But I dare say you know all about that, al- 
ready. I am sure you will go on writing, for it is in you, 
and it will out. I wish you would write of Chicago, whether 
you like it or not; you are padrone to do it. The faithful 
Norton asked me in his last letter from Cambridge, ‘‘Have 
you read The Cliff Dwellers? It is worth reading.” So it is 
—more than once. 

Yours cordially, 


W. D. Howe LtLs. 


“My Scribner paper” was 4 Man of Letters as a Man 
of Business, and “‘the story’ must have been The World. 
of Chance. 
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To Howard Pyle 


40 West sgth st., Oct. 29, 1893. 
DEAR Mr. PYLE: 

I don’t quite know what you find dim or uncertain in 
my Scribner paper, for I fancied it very outright as to the 
irony and the earnest, so that one could not well be mis- 
taken for the other. You know I see nothing final or hope- 
ful in the status, but I think the artists and the artisans of 
all kinds have cleaner hands than any other kind of people, 
and may well be content without cake as long as they have 
bread. I have not seen the report that I am writing a so- 
cialistic novel, and I do not believe it is true, except so far 
as every conscientious and enlightened fiction is of some 
such import; and that is the kind of fiction I try to produce. 
What I am just now specifically attempting is the story 
of a high-minded girl who marries a man intellectually 
above her, but morally and socially below her, because she 
loves him and hopes to lead him in ways that are lovelier 
even than esthetic ways. The question interests me a good 
deal. Then, I am going on at the same time with the Al- 
trurian traveler, only in the second series, I have him write 
letters about us to a friend in Altruria. This seems to give 
me a new “bind” on our civilization. What have you been 
doing of late? Any more Swedenborgian fiction? I should 
like to read another story of yours in that kind. At Chi- 
cago, Burnham, the Director of Works, at the Fair, who 
is of Swedenborgian training, told me that when he told 
his mother of the magnificent consensus of wills and aims 
in the capitalists and artists who created its beauty, she 
saw in it a vision of the New Jerusalem, and a direct lead- 
ing of the Lord toward “‘the wonder that shall be,” when 
men all work in harmony, and not in rivalry. 

I wish you were coming to New York before long. 

Yours cordially, 
W. D. Howe ts. 
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“Your Second Spring” was Sarah Orne Jewett’s story 
of that name that had just appeared in the December Har- 
per’s Monthly. 


To Miss Sarah Orne Jewett 


40 W. soth St., Nov. 28, 1893. 
DEAR FRIEND: 

The other night I read your Second Spring to Mrs. 
Howells, and we rejoiced in it, and loved every touch and 
tint in it, as we always do in your work. What a divine 
creature you are in it, and how you do make other people’s 
joinery seem crude and clumsy! No, you are too friendly 
and kind for that, but it seems so, out of a mere sense of 
shame and unworthiness. 

That boy, whom no successive pieces of pork would fill, 
where is he that I may go and sit at his feet forever? 

We read that you have been very sick and we are sorry 
for you with all our hearts. 

Love to Mrs. Fields, from 
Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HowELts. 


XXIII 


1894, 1895 


Interest in Stephen Crane and other writers. Goes to France. 
Returns on account of his father’s illness. Death of William Cooper 
Howells. The Brooklyn strike. Reasons for not writing life of 
Lowell. Literary Friends and Acquaintance. 


COPY of Stephen Crane’s Maggie was sent to 

Howells in 1893, and he was so impressed by it that 
he did all he could to help it, personally seeing several of 
the dealers and trying to interest them in the book. He 
asked Crane to dine with him, introduced him to various 
literary men, and followed his work with admiration. This 
undated letter from Crane may be appropriately placed 
here. 


Stephen Crane to W. D. Howells 
Hartwood, N. Y., 


January Ist. 
Dear Mr. HowELts: 

Every little time I hear from some friend a kind thing 
you have said of me, an interest which you have shown in 
my work. I have been so long conscious of this, that I 
am grown uncomfortable in not being able to express to 
you my gratitude and so I seize the New Year’s Day as 
an opportunity to thank you and tell you how often I think 
of your kind benevolent life. 

Sincerely yours 
STEPHEN CRANE. 
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““Mead” was William Rutherford Mead, Mrs. Howell’s 
brother, who had made an appointment to take Howells to 
St. Gauden’s studio, which St. Gaudens forgot. 


Augustus St. Gaudens to W. D. Howells 


148 West 36th Street, 
Jan. 9, '94. 
Dear Mr. HowELts: 

After Mead told me ten days ago that he would bring 
you to my studio neither you nor he entered my head until 
Sunday night when I dreamed that I was with you and some 
vague personages on a vague canal boat or barge on the 
quiet ocean at night, gazing at the sky. You stepped for- 
ward with a shot gun to the edge of the awning under which 
we stood and fired at the planet Venus, bright in the zenith 
at the time. After you shot it fell with a great sweep across 
the sky and disappeared below the horizon. This settled 
the matter of the distance of the stars as I vehemently as- 
sured my vague friend, the astronomers were all wrong and 
the stars instead of being millions of miles away were 
within gunshot. The next morning I found your card at 
the studio. I have no excuse other than that in trying to con- 
centrate what mind I possess on my work I forget every- 
thing, even the Padre Eterno. It was a chance that I was 
out. Won’t you try again next Sunday or any other Sunday 
that is convenient to you? 

Yours sincerely, 
AuGustus ST. GAUDENS. 


Howells’s Dean grandmother was Elizabeth Dock, whose 
father had a farm near Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. In Years 


of My Youth he says of her: 


“She was the favorite of her brothers and sisters, and 
the best-beloved of her mother, perhaps because she was 
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the youngest; there is a shadowy legend that she went one 
evening to milk the cows, and did not return from follow- 
ing after her husband; but I cannot associate this romantic 
story with the ageing grandmother whom I tenderly loved 
when a child, and whom I still fondly remember. She spoke 
with a strong German accent, and she had her Luther 
Bible, for she never read English.”’ 


The Docks were from the Palatinate. 


To Miss Mira L. Dock 


40 West soth St., January 28, 1894. 
Dear COUSIN: 

I have just finished the Life of Conrad Weiser, which 
Mrs. Howells read just after you sent it; and we were 
both greatly interested. For my own part I am proud and 
glad that my dear mother’s people, and so far mine, were 
such good and faithful folk. Have you any genealogy of 
the Docks, or do you know whence they came and when? 
My father has written fully his remembrance of his family, 
but of mother’s, we have no record. There is nothing I 
should like more than to see something of the Pennsylvania 
Germans, and the glimpse of local character that your letter 
gave me was delightful. Why don’t you do some studies 
of it for the magazines? It is all so fresh that it would be 
a true contribution to literature; and you know you write 
charmingly, with a directness and sincerity which I am 
sure would make you a public. Why shouldn’t you do for 
German Pennsylvania what Miss Wilkins has done for 
New England? 

My wife and daughter join me in cordial regards. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. How._ELts. 
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“Your memoirs,” were William Cooper Howells’s book 


of Life in Ohio, 1813-40, which was published at Cincinnati 
in 1895 by the Robert Clarke Company. 


To William Cooper Howells 


40 West soth st., Feb. 18, 1894. 
DEAR FATHER: 

I return Annie’s letters, which I am always so glad to 
see, for they are best and most humorous letters I know.— 
I believe I have never sympathized with poor Henry for 
his bruised nose, or you over your newly papered hall. I 
am quite curious to know how the papering looks, and how 
much light it gives you. The dark there was always very 
uncomfortable to me.—It is pleasant to hear of your being 
able to do some work on your memoirs, and [ shall be 
greatly interested to see it, when I come out in the spring. 
—I have just this morning declined an offer to go out to 
Chicago, and edit the Sunday edition of the Inter Ocean 
at ten thousand a year. It was very handsomely made, and 
the editor offered me his house and horses and serving folk 
for six months, while his family was in Europe, but I would 
not take that load on me for twice the money. Do not tell 
this, even to Joe; I have a dread of things getting into 
print. I see the Plain Dealer waylaid your fotograf. It is 
better looking than mine.—I have no news. The snow went 
mostly in a rain last night, and the weather to-day is warm 
and springlike. 

With our united love to all, 
Your affectionate son, 


WILL. 


“Your book” was Lloyd’s Wealth Against Common- 
weath, which deals with the growth of the trust system, 
and as an illustration describes the career of the Standard 
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Oil Company. The book had been rejected by four leading 
publishers when Howells, through whose influence Lloyd’s 
first article had been published, offered to take it to Mr. 
Harper, and Harper & Brothers accepted and printed it. 


To Henry D. Lloyd 


40 West sgth st., March 4, 1894. 
Dear LLoyp: 

In case Harper’s don’t take your book, I should be glad 
to propose it to Walker, but he is so much a man of moods 
that I should be uncertain of him. I do not think his name 
as publisher would avail you more than Schutte’s, or so 
much. He is certainly not representative of the Eastern 
publishing interest. But he might fancy publishing your 
book serially, in the magazine, if it hit hard enough to 
make the public skull reverberate. 

I will gladly see him for you, on that point. 

Yours cordially, 
W. D. Howe ts. 


He will do what he says if it is to be done quickly; his 
bond is as good as his word, and better, for he cannot 
change it. 


“Perry Popenoe” was Perry D. Popenoe, a veteran of 
the Civil War and a boyhood friend of Howells. It was 
from his father that William Cooper Howells and his 
brothers bought the grist mill on the Little Miami River 
near Bellbrook, Ohio, which they hoped to turn into a paper 
mill; but their plan failed and the elder Popenoe had to 
take the mill back again. A note made on this letter by 
Perry Popenoe’s daughter says: 


“The Howells family had a very strong affection for 
each other, and Will was a great chum of his father’s. They 
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lived in a two-roomed log cabin with a loft above. W. D. 
Howells, his brother Sam, and Perry Popenoe were about 
fourteen, and were together most of the time. When tired 
of playing, Will would tell the other two wonderful stories, 
and they would wonder where he had read them, but they 
were from his own brain.” 


The boyish friendship lasted throughout their lives, and 
the reference to Perry Popenoe of which Howells says, 
“Of course it was you,” was the following one in My Liter- 
ary Passions: 


“All the while I was bringing up the long arrears of play 
which I had not enjoyed in the toil-years at Dayton, and 
was trying to make my Spanish reading serve in the sports 
that we had in the woods and by the river. We were Moors 
and Spaniards almost as often as we were British and 
Americans, or settlers and Indians. I suspect that the large, 
mild boy, the son of a neighboring farmer, who mainly 
shared our games, had but a dim notion of what I meant 
by my strange people, but I did my best to enlighten him, 
and he helped me make a dream out of my life, and did 
his best to dwell in the region of unrealities where I prefer- 
ably had my being; he was from time to time a Moor when 
I think he would rather have been a Mingo.” 


To Perry D. Popenoe 


40 West soth st., N. Y., 
March 4, 1894. 
DEAR PERRY POPENOE: 

Of course it was you, and I am glad you are alive to 
know it. I have forgotten nothing about our old days of 
the Mills, which are now gone, you know; fallen like 
Boolbee. I wonder if you have ever seen my little book, 
A Year in a Log Cabin? It is all about Eureka. 
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The other day, someone sent me a copy of Western Ad- 
venture. It is still published—in Louisville, Ky., by Richard 
Collins & Co. 

I am sorry to hear that you have lost a daughter, too. 
What can one say? There must be some meaning in it all. 


Could our dark wisdom find it out. 


My son is in Paris, studying architecture at the Beaux 
Arts. Our youngest daughter, 21, is at home; she writes 
and draws. 

Yours affectionately, 
W. D. Howe Lts. 


Edward Everett Hale had asked Howells to write about 
the Bible. They were both deeply interested in Tolstoi and 
Howells gave his copy of My Confession, which he had 
annotated, to Hale. 

The Heavenly Arcana was written by Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. 


To Edward Everett Hale 


40 West sogth st., April 1, 1894. 
My DEAR HALE: 

I should be such a very little Saul among the prophets 
that I should not be missed if I kept out of your company 
altogether. Strange as it may seem in a writer, I should feel 
it immodest of me to write about the Bible, because I do 
not know it from the thorough reading that most people 
have of it, (father mostly read a chapter from the Heav- 
enly Arcana to us, Sunday night), and because I might 
have to assume a security I do not possess in regard to 
certain matters, it would be wicked to do that. 

I think you must count me out, however much my nat- 
ural man might like to be counted in. But I am grateful 
all the same. 
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I had a moment with your boy Philip at the picture show, 
the other night, and I was so unhappy as to miss him 
when he called yesterday. Mrs. Howells had taken me off 
to buy a claw-footed chair for her, and you know how 
shameless women are about keeping a man when once they 
get hold of him for an errand like that. I ended by buying 
two chairs out of a Spanish convent parlor, and the next 
time Philip comes, if he will forgive me and come again, he 
shall sit in both of them. 

Yours cordially, 
W. D. Howe Lts. 


“The book” was Valdés’s Origin of Thought, which 
Howells had been reading in Spanish. He read and under- 
stood Spanish much more readily than he spoke it, so when 
he and Valdés met in after years, they agreed that Valdés 
should speak his native tongue while Howells talked in 
Italian—a plan that worked perfectly. 

“Riverita’’ was the hero of the story by Valdés with 
the same name, which is largely autobiographical. 


To Armando Palacio Valdés 


40 West sgth street, New York, 
24 May, 1894. 
DEAREST FRIEND: 

Thanks for the book which you sent me and which I 
received a few days ago. I had, however, already read most 
of it in the Cosmopolitan with the greatest pleasure. I en- 
joyed it as I enjoy all your writings: it has the same founda- 
tion of good sense and just principles which I have always 
found, and a delightful humor which distinguishes your 
studies of life and gives a charm to the slightest incident. 
The characters are painted as you alone know how to paint 
them, and all the types are important. Sometimes there is 
a little caricature but this does not disturb me greatly, al- 
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though I should prefer that it were not there. The book 
is full of a certain sweetness, the sweetness of a wise and 
mature humanity. 

I ought not to fail at this late date, to thank you for 
Maestrante; my heart was wrung in the passages which 
treat of the cruelty used to the poor girl by her wicked 
lovers, but I thank you just the same. I have also read La 
Fe: a novel of the first order, and a study revealing human 
nature. 

My son has told me all about your kind reception of 
him, and I assure you his experience has given inexpressible 
pleasure to his mother and me. In this family we all love 
you, and the name of Valdés is cherished like that of a 
friend, more than a friend, a relation, a brother. I see in 
you the most amiable of your characters, and I know well 
that you and Riverita are one and the same person. 

Your most affectionate friend, 


W. D. How.ELLs. 


Howells was very tired and was sailing with his daughter 
to join his son in Paris, leaving his wife, who was not 
strong enough to travel, with her sister. 


Howard Pyle to W. D. Howells 


Wilmington, Delaware, 
May 24th, 1894. 
Dear Mr. Howe -ts: 

Even in the hurry of your leavetaking I am going to 
venture to say just a word or two of good-bye. I think I 
would like you to feel when you go away how much we of 
the younger generation of writers look up to you and 
admire you as the head of our craft. I think I would like 
as one of them to tell you how much the lofty purity of 
your own aims has encouraged us to try to do better things. 
I think you ought to feel, now in the ripeness and fullness 
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of your life, how more than useful—how more than beau- 
tiful your life has been in aiding us all. 

It isn’t only the greatness of your real work, it is what 
you have taught to other men. 

I want to say this by way of a good-bye and I hope you 
won't think me impertinent in so doing. I wish you might 
think now and then while you are resting in England, “I 
have done more than any other living man in my country 
to teach a younger generation what is true art as distinct 
from what is false art,”—for so you have. 

HOowarD PYLE. 


“President Rogers’ was Henry Wade Rogers, then 
President of Northwestern University, and a friend of Gar- 
land’s, who had suggested that Howells should deliver the 
Commencement address for that year at the university. 


To Hamlin Garland 


40 West soth st., 
May 30, 1894. 
My DEAR GARLAND: 

I am glad to have a word from you before I sail. 

You are getting plenty of abuse from the critics these 
days, but you are getting respect, too. They all know there 
is an honest man inside your book, and a strong one. You 
go further than I do, but you are in the right way, and you 
will arrive! You have arrived, in fact. 

I have told President Rogers I cannot deliver the ad- 
dress. I wish I could; but what is the use? 

I will remember you to all the good fellows over there, 
and I should be glad if I were already back telling you what 
fine things they said of you. I am anticipatively homesick. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. Howe Lts. 
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At the end of his first week in Paris Howells received 
a cablegram saying that his father had had a slight stroke 
of paralysis, and after waiting for further news, he sailed 
for home at the end of June, leaving his children in France. 

“The Whistler garden” was James McNeill Whistler’s 
garden, which stretched behind their apartment on the rue 
du Bac. 


To John M. Howells 


Saratoga, N. Y., July 27, 1894. 
DEAR JOHN: 

We haven’t heard from you or Pil for quite a week, 
and of course we are a little eager; the long way makes it 
seem a long time. 

Mamma wanted you to know that it wasn’t she put 
the special delivery stamps on those French letters for 
me; it was her private postmaster, the elevator-boy. You 
must keep up your regular letter, she says, for Pil can’t 
be depended upon. I suppose you and she will be together 
when this reaches you and you can tell her that this is 
merely a trick to smouge more letters; she’s been most con- 
stant and regular. 

As you are not coming home for a year, I shall have 
your name put back on the University Club list. 

I left father a week ago, obviously getting well. He can 
cross his left leg over his right, and he can use his left hand 
a little. Of course he was thought to be in danger when 
they cabled me, but— 

Perhaps it was as well I was called home. The poison 
of Europe was getting into my soul. You must look out 
for that. They live much more fully than we do. Life here 
is still for the future,—it is a land of Emersons—and I like 
a little present moment in mine. When I think of the Whis- 
tler garden!—But Saratoga amuses somewhat. Here is an 
image of leisure, if not leisure. I think it would interest 
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you. There are no such intensely American types anywhere, 
not even in Paris: thin young fellows, sharp, aquiline, def- 
inite, pointed for business, not two ideas in their skulls, but 
mostly good and kind. I suppose something will come of 
it all. 

Your affectionate father, 


W. D. H. 


Howells wrote of Holmes in an article which first ap- 
peared in the December Harper’s Monthly for 1896, and 
later in Literary Friends and Acquaintance. 

“The book” was Scudder’s Childhood in Literature and 
Art. 

The “sweet and friendly letter” was about the death of 
his father, William Cooper Howells, who, after making a 
partial recovery, died on August 28, 1894. In writing to 
Norton some weeks later, Howells said: 


“You know what a strange summer I had, between Eu- 
rope and America. I got home in time to have a good fort- 
night with my dear old father a month before he died, and 
so the first chapter of being is closed for me. I can go 
back with him to my childhood no more. It has aged me 
as nothing else could have done. I am now of the generation 
next to death.” 


To Horace E. Scudder 


40 West sogth st., 
Oct. 7, 1894. 
My DEAR SCUDDER: 

I should like to write of Dr. Holmes, both because you 
ask me, and because I should like to see myself in the 
Atlantic page again. But I suppose I must keep whatever I 
have to say of him for the papers I have begun in Harper’s. 

The book has come, and I thank you for it; the inscrip- 
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tion more than pleased me; it touched me. I know IJ shall 
like the matter of the book, and I recall, with the sense 
of being historical, how you used long ago to talk to me 
of it, when the subject was beginning to take you. 

I want to thank you also for the sweet and friendly letter 
you wrote me about my dear father. It was more than 
thirty—it was almost forty—years since we had lived un- 
der the same roof, but he was so much in my thought al- 
ways that I start with the feeling of his absence, just as 
if he had been in my daily life. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELtLs. 


“Your great book” was Wealth Against Commonwealth. 


To Henry D. Lloyd 


40 West 57th St., Nov. 2, 1894. 
My DEAR LLoyp: 

I am reading your great book as I get the nervous 
strength for it, and I find that it takes a good deal of 
nervous strength. To think that the monstrous iniquity 
whose story you tell so powerfully, accomplished itself in 
our time, is so astounding, so infuriating, that I have to 
stop from chapter to chapter, and take breath. It is like a 
tale of some remote corruption, some ancient oppression, 
far from us, and merely masquerading in the terms of our 
civilization. So prosperity was destroyed and law baffled 
and justice bought in lands where freedom never was, but 
surely not in this home of liberty! The truth is so repulsive 
that one almost wishes the Standard might come to one’s 
relief with a lie of the sort which has made it irresistible 
everywhere but in your pages. 

I do not know what effect your book will have in this 
generation, but hereafter it will form the source from which 
all must draw who try to paint the evillest phase of the 
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century. What strikes me in it, however, is not merely that 
it is inexhaustible material, but that it is itself better than 
any narrative that can be drawn from it; more dramatic, 
more intensely fascinating. It is a sort of kinetoscopic im- 
pression of the abomination it treats of, and leaves no 
movement, no color of it unseen. 

By and by when I have read the book through, I will 
write you again. I only wished now to thank you for it, and 
to try, however inadequately, to give you my sense of it. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELLs. 


To Henry James 


40 West sgth street, 
December 13, 1894. 
My DEAR JAMES: 

There was a note of unjustified discouragement in your 
letter of some weeks ago, which my heart protested against 
with a promptness that puts my pen to shame. I wished 
to say to you that so far as literary standing is concerned 
there is no one who has your rank among us. That is, you, 
and not IJ, or another, are he on whom the aspiring eyes 
are bent of those that hope to do something themselves; 
and I believe that if now you were to write a novel of 
the same quality as your Lesson of the Master, or The’ 
Death of the Lion, you would address a larger public than 
you ever have reached before. We are suffering at present 
from an invasion of little British romanticists, but this is 
something that cannot last, and I am sure that if you pro- 
posed a story to a magazine here, it would be welcomed 
by any editor. There are to be two new magazines, by 
the way: one in New York, and one of not less ambitions 
in Chicago; and the field is widening. You have but to come 
in and occupy it. I wish you would come over and occupy 
it; but not while I am in England, as I may possibly be 
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next year. The tie that held me here so long is loosed: 
my father is dead; and I may go without that anxiety for 
him which always tugged at my heart. And John is to be 
another year in Paris. I long to see you and talk of all 
the things we have in common. I am glad your evil dream 
of the stage is past, and I wish now you might give your- 
self altogether to the novel; and don’t abandon the inter- 
national field, which you created, or at least cleared. You do 
English people past all Englishmen, but nobody has ap- 
proached you in a certain sort of your own countrymen 
and countrywomen. You must know, you are very mod- 
ern; my daughter, who is commencement de siecle in her 
tastes, finds your Boston types as true as if you had just 
done them. I suppose she didn’t even try to express to you 
the great joy—and it’s a fine and wise joy, a joy that 
knows—she has in everything you do. But that is heredity; 
the boy has it, too; and it is more largely national than 
you can realize at your distance. I am trying to reply to 
your half-question as to “American chances and opportu- 
nities.’ It occurs to me that you have only to suggest your- 
self, and they will rise to you. From time to time I have a 
scheme of my own for serial publication: three, or four, 
or five known and “‘selected’”’ novelists to publish together 
in a monthly number. If I can persuade some publisher, I 
will appeal to you to join me. The thing might run a year; 
and if it succeeded be taken up when we were ready again 
with the novel. For the present I am doing short things; 
odds and ends of fiction; but I hope soon to get at a novel. 
It is strange how the love of doing it survives. Of course, 
there is the need, too, but the love seems as great as ever. 
With the family love, 
Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELLs. 


I was dining last night with Hay and King, and they 
were of the same mind with me about you. 
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1895 


“Your verses” were a group of eleven poems by Howells 
which had been printed under the title of Stops of Vari- 
ous Quills in the December Harper’s Monthly for 1894. 


William James to W. D. Howells 


75 Irving Street, Cambridge, 
Jan. 5, ’95. 
DEAR Op HowELls: 

I have just been reading your verses in the December 
Harper, and don’t know when I have had a greater pleasure 
—if pleasure is the word for so solid a sense of gratitude. 
They are well forged—no fumbling and no spatter, and I 
do hope that with others of their predecessors they shall 
be “‘collected’”’ soon. 

You’re a weighty phenomenon, taking length, breadth, 
depth, and superficial area all into account. I can’t well 
expatiate to a man about himself, but I do feel solemn 
and affectionate towards you; and the New Year’s tide al- 
lows of such messages as this. So here’s a God bless you, 
you and yours. 

Poor H. J. is having a play at last bro’t out—or rather 
has had it bro’t out at Alexander’s theatre some 4 or 5 
hours ago, if nothing at last befel to prevent. So he stands 
by now damned or saved—I hope on bended knee the latter 
—and I look eagerly for a telegram to that effect to- 
morrow when the morning papers shall have been read by 
poor H. 

Once more—Heaven bless you! But don’t reply! 

Your loving 
Wo. JAMEs. 


“The Brooklyn strike” was the strike of the motormen 
on the Brooklyn trolleys, who said in giving their reasons 
for striking: 
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“Since the introduction of electricity as a motive power, 
trips have been added to the day’s work on nearly all 
roads without any additional pay. 

“The strain mentally and physically on the men has 
been increased doubly, and the Companies refuse absolutely 
to shorten the hours or increase the pay. 

“The ten hour law of this State provides that no day’s 
work on a surface street railroad shall exceed ten hours, 
to be performed within twelve consecutive hours. Mr. 
Lewis, Mr. Norton, and Mr. Wicks absolutely refuse to 
recognize this legally established work day, or to pay for it. 


“The Companies are prohibited by law from running 
their cars at a rate of speed exceeding ten miles an hour 
within the city limits. There is not a single Company in 
Brooklyn which has complied with this law or made any 
attempt to do so. Companies’ schedules posted at their 
depots compel motormen to run cars at a rate of speed 
from fifteen to twenty miles an hour.” 


The strike lasted from January 15th to February 13th, 
during which time the cars were run intermittently by non- 
union men. The Brooklyn Militia was called out to protect 
the strike breakers, and later was reinforced by four thou- 
sand men from New York local military contingents. The 
mayor, aldermen, and police of Brooklyn seem to have sym- 
pathized with the strikers. 


To Miss Aurelia H. Howells 


40 West soth st., Jan’y 26. 1895. 
DEAR AURELIA: 

That’s a very interesting letter of Uncle Joe’s. I wish 
father could have tried that gentle climate in California; 
but he’s gone to a better. Uncle’s faith is tonic. 

I’ve been out dining with Dana of the Sun, who had 
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Smalley of the Tribune for his guest, and a number of in- 
teresting men. You can well believe I am not in sympathy 
with them; but I always speak my mind, when the time 
seems fit, and it’s interesting to meet them, and so I go, 
now and then. Still, I don’t go often. This is my second 
dinner, this winter. Tom Platt, the Republican Boss, was 
there; he didn’t look it—Smalley is the London corre- 
spondent of the Tribune, and has often attacked me for 
my socialism, but seems much my friend, all the same.— 
I’m afraid the Brooklyn strike is lost. The Courts took 
the right stand—that the companies must run their cars, 
even on the men’s terms—and then backed down. Henry 
D. Lloyd was here day before yesterday, and very de- 
spondent. But I believe the right will win in the end. 

Thank you for sending me a copy of Dr. Holmes’s let- 
ter.—Keep the Cosmopolitans; I thought you hadn’t these 
numbers. 

It’s a quarter of one o'clock, and I must say good night, 
or good morning. 

Your aff’te brother, 
WILL. 


To Miss Aurelia H. Howells 


40 West soth st., 
March 11, 1895. 
DEAR AURELIA: 

Before I forget, I will ask you to send back my Welsh 
dinner speech: they want it for publication and preserva- 
tion. I hope that if you see a silly newspaper story about 
my killing a bat, at the dinner, you will understand that it 
is as usual a silly lie. A bat flew about while I was reading, 
and after I finished, a young Irishman knocked it down. 
The reporters present decided that the most could be got 
out of the fake that I killed it. The other day I stopped 
to look at an opossum before our butcher’s door on the 
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Avenue, and I asked the boy who would buy it. He said 
colored people, and he showed me how fat it was. A chip- 
per young woman came by and stopped to listen. The next 
day the Herald had a long paragraph, ‘““Mr. Howells is 
fond of opossum,” etc. If I were not a tolerably unconscious 
person, I should feel myself watched at every turn. 

The weather is beginning to show a faint touch of spring, 
and there is a southward slope in the Park which we can see 
get a little greener every day. I wonder if father is some- 
where that he can sympathize as he did life long with the 
resurrection of the year. It is impossible not to think it, 
and the Swedenborgian notion that the old return to the 
sort of spring-time common to all in the other life, gains 
probability when we think of him. My mind turns to him 
very often, and I recall him, with a tender pain, in differ- 
ent moments of those last years of his in Jefferson. What 
a different experience our loss of him was from our loss 
of mother! I loved her with my child’s heart, and him with 
my man’s. 

Your aft’te brother, 
WILL. 


Eugenio Brunetta was the “Young Venetian Friend”? who 
had exchanged Italian lessons for English ones with How- 
ells when he first arrived in Venice. Brunetta had become 
a professor in the University at Verona. 


To Eugenio Brunetta 


New York, April 22, 1895. 
CARO BRUNETTA: 

This letter will reach you by the hand of my brother-in- 
law, Mrs. Howells’s eldest brother, whom I recommend 
to you with all his charming family. They are to be in 
Verona a short time, and I thought I could not do them 
a greater pleasure there than to give them your acquaint- 
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ance. Charles is one of the three best men in the world; 
you and I are the others. 
Yours affectionately, 
W. D. HowELts. 


“Your story” was Pyle’s Rejected of Men, which he had 
given Howells to read. It is the story of Christ in the 
setting of the eighteen-nineties. 

“My dream paper” was True I Talk of Dreams, which 
had appeared in the May Harper’s of 1895. 


To Howard Pyle 


40 West sgth st., April 30, 1895. 
DEAR FRIEND: 

I read your story with intense interest, sitting up with 
it Sunday night till nearly two. You have realized in mod- 
ern terms the most solemn and affecting story that ever 
was or ever can be, so vividly that I could not help making 
it my own experience as I went on, and I have lived through 
all those agonizing facts. What strikes me almost the most 
is the vigor with which you have rendered the different 
types with both the Judaic and the American characteristics ; 
they are equally true both to Jerusalem and New York. I 
long to talk with you about it, and to ask you how much 
you believe. You appeal so strenuously to a faith in the mir- 
acles that you must accept them. Do you? I felt that you 
would not write as you do if you did not, and yet how 
can you? Christ is easy to believe in; he is here and has 
always been here in our hearts, but did he commit those 
outlawries, those violations of the order of nature? 

The resurrection of Lazarus was terrible. And all those 
good people, who had to join against Christ, and make 
common cause with Herod and Pilate, how ghastly like 
they were. The evasiveness of the poor, was very well 
caught—and that blind man, and that most miserable Ju- 
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das! Well, you have done a great thing, but I don’t know 
the magazine that would dare print it, and I should like 
to see it printed. Do you suppose Harpers would do it in 
bookform? 

You mustn’t call my dream paper ‘“‘clever.”’ I can’t stand 
it! If it isn’t something more than clever, a thing of that 
sort must be indefinitely less. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HowELLs. 


To Charles Eliot Norton 


Millbrook, N. Y., July 21, 1895. 
My DEAR Norton: 

I have given you the right to think ill of me for not 
telling you long ago what mind I had come to about writ- 
ing the life of Lowell; and I do not think very well of 
myself. One trouble was that I came to more than one mind. 
I wished very much to do it, and largely because you wished 
it, of course; but I have decided at last against it. I have 
not the time for it, and I do not see how I could find the 
time for years to come. If some such work were to offer 
itself to me in a period of leisure, it might be different. 
But even then I should feel some most serious disqualifica- 
tions in myself. Chief and irremediable of these is that I 
am not a New Englander, and no mere lover or witness 
of New England could portray such a character as Lowell’s, 
or express the full meaning of his life. To my thinking 
there is but one New Englander left, and you, I suppose, 
had your sufficient reasons for not undertaking the biog- 
raphy when you proposed it to me. But in our talk of that 
day you philosophized the great literary period of New 
England as no other could possibly have done. You opened 
perspectives for me that I could never have penetrated for 
myself; and thinking over what you said, so luminously, so 
suggestively, has made me recognize my abiding unfitness 
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for a task you alone could perform with innate and per- 
fect intelligence. 

We are drifting about from one place to another, this 
summer, trying to discover some spot within a few hours 
of New York where we might pitch our ragged tent for the 
few summers that yet remain to us. This is a beautiful 
region, like an English landscape, or a colored lithograph 
of an English landscape, pretty, but with the fatal insin- 
cerity of a copy. Long Island, where we have mostly been, 
is nearer to my fancy. Millbrook might be the little town 
in South Wales where my father was born; Amityville, 
L. I., is as flat as my native Ohio, and so it is more like 
home to me. There are even some mosquitoes ! 

My wife joins me in affectionate regards to all your fam- 
ily and yourself. 

Yours ever, 
W. D. Howe ts. 


Paul Kester was a young cousin of Howells on the 
Welsh side of his family, and Kester’s friend Courtenay 
Thorpe, an English actor and long the leading man with 
Rosina Vokes, was thinking of acting Howells’s dramatiza- 
tion of 4 Foregone Conclusion. Alexander Salvini had given 
this play in America, and F. R. Benson had acted it in 
England. 

“The general” meant the general public. 


To Paul Kester 


40 West Fifty-ninth Street, 
Nov. 8, 1895. 
My DEAR PAUL: 

I send you the last leaf of the play, which I’m so grate- 
ful to have you praise. I leave it quite with you to let Mr. 
Thorpe see it or not. But in no case would I be willing 
to be made the victim of a trial-matinée. That has happened 
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to me often enough. If you approve of his doing the play 
at all, and he will do it in the usual way, “trying it on a 
dog” to see whether the common cry would stand it, all 
right. But not in a matinée, here, for every bravo to stab 
it before it could get upon its legs, and while it was still 
kneeling for favor. If it will not please the general, let 
us know it from the general. 

I’m glad your Looker-on play is to be done, glad to my 
heart for every bit of your hard-earned luck and merited 
prosperity. 

If Mr. Atherton wishes me to write for him it must be 
after the end of the year. I am driven with my novel. 
We might arrange for something if he came to see me. 

What about the flat in town? And why don’t you drop 
in for a meal’s victualsk—8 A. M., I P. M., 6 P.M.? 

With love to Vaughan and your mother, 
Your affectionate cousin, 


W. D. HowELts. 


The paper Howells was glad had pleased Aldrich was 
First Impressions of Literary New York, which appeared 
in the June Harper’s Monthly of that year, and was after- 
wards part of Literary Friends and Acquaintance. 


To Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


40 West sgth st., New York, 
Noy. 10, 1895. 
DEAR ALDRICH: 

A man had better not put off answering such a letter 
as yours in the hope of doing something worthy of it later 
on. I ought to have told you at once how glad I was to 
have pleased you. The truth isn’t often so lucky; and I’m 
half-tempted to stick to it more closely than I naturally 
should, if this hadn’t happened; and I want, in all honesty, 
to urge you to set down what you remember of that New 
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York of the days when I used to think of you as the con- 
temporary of Bryant and Longfellow. It would make de- 
lightful reading, and I’m sure you'd enjoy writing it. I am 
looking for your new book of poems; there was particularly 
a sonnet I found in a newspaper which I want to see again, 
because it vexes my remembrance with such a shadow of 
itself. When I come upon it, I shall tell you what it was, 
for I think it one of the noblest you’ve written. This hav- 
ing one’s memory slip on a thing is one of the painfullest 
proofs of seniority, which is always coming home to me in 
one way or other. 

When I registered before election, and the registrar 
took my weight (I’ve faded away to 160 lbs.!), length, 
breadth, and thickness, he came to my hair, and after a 
look at it shouted (most indecently, I thought,) “Gray!” 
I knew very well it was brown, but I didn’t say anything. 
They can’t take such intrinsic facts away from us; nor 
the good times we have had. They are much in my mind 
as IJ write these things about our early Boston days, and 
I have lived more with you than you knew in recalling them. 
I wanted to put in a lot of nice things about you, but it 
seemed an abuse of my opportunity, and I have decided 
to wait till one or other of us is dead. 

Mrs. Howells and I have been Darby-and-Joaning it the 
past six months. Both our children are in Paris, where John 
has now been nearly four years. My wife enjoyed your 
letter as much as I did, and joins me in love to Mrs. Al- 
drich and yourself. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HoweELLs. 


XXIV 
1896, 1897 


Helps Paul Laurence Dunbar. Buys house at Far Rockaway. Tries 
lecturing. Stories of Ohio. St. Gaudens medallion. Travels in Eu- 
rope. 


HE Kiplings had invited Howells and his wife, who 

had spent her girlhood in Brattleboro, to visit them 
there, but Mrs. Howells was not well enough to go and 
Howells would not leave her. 


Rudyard Kipling to W. D. Howells 


Naulahka, 
Waite, Windham Co., 
June 4, 96. 
Dear Mr. HowELts: 

We are both of us sorry and disappointed that you can’t 
come and more sorry that Mrs. Howells is below herself. 
(Yes, I do understand.) However one of these glorious 
summer days I despair not that we shall get you up here, 
for I don’t think quite of quitting the land permanently. 
It is hard to go from where one has raised one’s kids and 
builded a wall and digged a well and planted a tree. 

As regards the other matter I do remember that once 
in your official capacity you said something about a book 
by Mr. Kipling which was salutary and chastening to that 
young man. But as Boswell once remarked to Dr. Johnson 
in the stately phrase of the eighteenth century: “It would 

66 
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need a hell of a lot that I took unkindly from you, Sir’ 
and I am cheered to think you like some of my yarns. 
Affectionately always. 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


James A. Herne, the playwright and actor, had sent 
Dunbar’s first book, Majors and Minors, to Howells, who 
wrote of it in the Harper's Weekly for June 27, 1896, say- 
ing: 

“There has come to me from the hand of a friend, very 
unofficially, a book of verses, dateless, placeless, without 
a publisher, which has greatly interested me. Such found- 
lings of the press always appeal to one’s pity only, which 
is moved all the more if the author has innocently his por- 
trait with his verse. In this case I felt a heightened pathos 
in the fact that the face that confronted me when I opened 
the volume was the face of a young Negro, with the race 
traits strongly accented.” 


Howells then went on to say how beautiful he thought 
the poems, and with a desire really to help the poet, he 
added, “. . . it is printed by Hadley & Hadley of To- 
ledo, Ohio.” 

It was Howells who interested Major Pond in Dunbar, 
and Pond became the agent for Dunbar’s readings. They 
came together to see Howells at Far Rockaway, and when 
the afternoon turned very cold he insisted upon lending 
his overcoat to Dunbar, who had not brought one, and was 
touched and shocked to find afterwards that Dunbar 
thought there was anything unusual in his doing it. 


Paul Laurence Dunbar to W. D. Howells 


Dayton, Ohio, 7/13—1896. 
Dear Mr. HowELts: 
I have seen your article in Harper’s and felt its effect. 
That I have not written you sooner is neither the result of 
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wilful neglect nor lack of gratitude. It has taken time for 
me to recover from the shock of delightful surprise. My 
emotions have been too much for me. I could not thank 
you without “gushing” and I did not want to “gush.” 

Now from the very depths of my heart I want to thank 
you. You yourself do not know what you have done for 
me. I feel much as a poor, insignificant, hopeless boy would 
feel to suddenly find himself knighted. 

I can tell you nothing about myself because there is 
nothing to tell. My whole life has been simple, obscure 
and uneventful. I have written my little pieces and some- 
times recited them, but it seemed hardly by my volition. 

The kindly praise that you have accorded me will be an 
incentive to more careful work. My greatest fear is that 
you may have been more kind to me than just. 

I have written to thank Mr. Herne for putting the book 
into your hands. I have only seen the man on the stage, 
but have laughed and cried with him until I love him. 

Again thanking you, Mr. Howells, for your more than 
kindness, 

I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
PauL LAURENCE DUNBAR. 
140 Zeigler St., Dayton, O. 


Howells had bought a house at Far Rockaway, Long 
Island, but it did not fulfill his ideals, so after living in it 
for one summer he sold it. He says in a letter to his sister 
Aurelia, of January 19, 1896: 


“I am about buying a house at Far Rockaway, which has 
been tempting me ever since last summer. It is a very pretty, 
new house, shingled to the ground, and of a gambrel roof 
style, with twelve rooms and perfectly appointed, like a 
city house. I have bought some land adjoining, and in all I 
shall have nearly an acre, which gives me plenty of space 
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for a garden and orchard. It is on a village street not yet 
built up, but it is very convenient to everything, and half 
a mile from the sea on one hand, and half a mile from 
the bay on the other. When Elinor and I came to think 
seriously of the country we found ourselves too old and 
timid to face its loneliness, and we have long idealized 
our home as on a village street.” 


“Valdés’s novel,” was Los Majos de Cadiz. 

“The ‘Longfellow’”’ was The White Mr. Longfellow, 
which was first printed in Harper’s Monthly for August, 
1896, and was afterwards included in Literary Friends and 
Acquaintance. 


“My story,” was The Landlord at Lion’s Head. 


To Sylvester Baxter 


Far Rockaway, July 27, 1896. 
My DEAR BAXTER: 

I am your debtor for three pleasant letters, but I am 
poor pay in such things. I have Valdés’s novel, and as soon 
as I have read the prefatory essay I will send you the 
book. It is capital, and would make the fortune of a man 
who had not done such great things. The two contrasted 
types, brutal man and spirited woman, are very striking, 
and I think you will be greatly interested in it. If you’re 
writing to Valdés, tell him I don’t think there’s a false 
note in it. 

I am sorry you didn’t find your way here. I should like 
to talk of the political situation, which rather bewilders 
me. I wish the populists had kept the middle of the road. 
I am sorry to see them given up to free silver, though I’m 
not much afraid of that. Still, I don’t know how I shall 
vote. You are right about the Republicans, I think. 

I am glad the ‘“‘Longfellow” pleased you. I have writ- 
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ten of Holmes at equal length, and I shall do Lowell, as 
I think no one else could. 

My story has only the personal interest, I’m afraid. The 
Harvard part is perhaps important as studying a “jay” stu- 
dent. I hope you will find Jeff justifying the pains I have 
taken with him, and I have dealt with two neurotic types 
who are new. They will appear in due course. 

I am rather quiescent in my social thinking, just now. I 
think that the enemy is fighting for the cause, don’t you? 
By the way, you must read Abram Cahan’s Yekl (Apple- 
ton’s). It’s a great little book. He’s the socialist editor of 
the Yiddish paper in New York. 

My wife joins me in regards to Mrs. Baxter and yourself. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELLs. 


Susan Olivia Clemens died thirteen days after this letter 
was written. 


S. L. Clemens to W. D. Howells 
South Western Hotel, 


Southampton. 
August 5, 1896. 
DEAR HowELLs: 

Certainly your ‘‘White Longfellow” is perfect—wholly 
flawless. And Mrs. Clemens requires me to thank you for 
writing it and sending it out to medicine the spirits of such 
as droop and the bodies of such as are in pain and would 
forget. She arrived here from South Africa five days ago 
with a sprained ankle at one end of her and despondency 
at the other, and—no, the despondency came /Jater, when 
she found she couldn’t run around the country house-hunting 
—and she found peace to her soul and something near it 
to her foot in losing herself in the deep tranquillities and 
benignities and solaces of that lovely article. We are of 
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one mind as to its merits—all of them—and are as mutually 
of opinion that our country has produced no other master 
who could equal it. 

We hope to get a house in some quiet English village 
away from the world and society, where I can sit down 
for six months or so and give myself up to the luxury and 
rest of writing a book or two after this long fatigue and 
turmoil of platform-work and gadding around by sea and 
land. Susie and Jean sail from New York to-day, and a 
week hence we shall all be together again. 

We send love to you all; and I am 1s always before, 
world without end. 

Yours, 
Mark. 


In a letter of this time to his sister Aurelia, Howells says: 


“Tm writing this just before trying to write a letter to 
the poor Clemenses, who have lost their oldest daughter, 
by nervous prostration. They were in England and tele- 
graphed her to come out, but her friends here cabled 
them to come home. She died when they were half way 
across. I say they, but by some fatality Clemens did not 
start with his family—I fancy he was not well enough.” 


To S. L. Clemens 


Far Rockaway, L. I., 
Sept. 13, 1896. 
My DEAR CLEMENS: 

I remember how you came in one day when we were 
bleeding from the death of Winnie, and said to me, “Oh, 
did I wake you?” because I suppose my heavy heart had 
got into my eyes, and I looked sleep-broken. I have never 
forgotten just how you said it, and the tender intelligence 
you put into your words, and I wish now my affection for 
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you and your wife could translate itself into some phrase 
that could be as nearly like comfort. There is really nothing 
to say to you, poor souls, and yet I must write, as I have 
already written to Mrs, Clemens to say that we suffer 
with you. As for the gentle creature who is gone, the 
universe is all a crazy blunder if she is not somewhere in 
conscious blessedness that knows and feels your love. The 
other night I woke to think, ‘“Why do we bother trying to 
conceive a state of being beyond this which shall be different 
from this, when there will really be nothing but something 
like an earthly separation to bridge over?” You are parted 
from her a little longer, and that’s all, and the joint life 
will go on when you meet on the old terms, but with the 
horror and pain gone forever. This is the easiest and the 
most reasonable thing to believe, and it is not to be re- 
fused because it is so old and simple. 

We join in the love to you which has known the same 
sorrow as yours. 


W. D. HoweELLs. 


John Howells had been at home for the summer and had 


just gone back to Paris to finish his work at the Beaux 
Arts. 


To John M. Howells 


Far Rockaway, Sept. 24, 1896. 
DEAR JOHN: 

It seems very strange to have you gone. I lived very in- 
tensely in your presence, and I won’t deny that I hated to 
have you go. I can now understand my own father’s feel- 
ings in his partings with me, and when you have a son 
you will repeat our sad experience. But this is life, and I 
accept our separation as part of the common lot. You have 
gone about your duty, and that is enough. I was sorry 
and ashamed to be overcome a little at the last; at the very 
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last, when I stood grinning at you from the wharf I was 
really gay. 

I wrote fifteen pages on the Ragged Lady, to-day, and 
to-night Pil has made me a good suggestion about it, so 
that I shall go forward with quite a luminous end in view. 
Pond wrote me of a $150 offer from Oberlin College in 
Ohio, but this is beyond my limit, and I told him to decline, 
and not to make me suffer from impossibilities. If I were 
ready to go into lecturing now, I believe I could get all the 
engagements I wanted, but I must wait a year. 

I hope you will find your work waiting you in the right 
shape, and your mind and hand grown in cunning as they 
do in an interval of desistance. I think I shall be better able 
to appreciate your work hereafter, and you know how glad 
I shall be to know all you can tell me about it. 

Garland is coming out to lunch to-morrow, and I suppose 
we shall have a long literary talk. He is a true and brave 
friend. 

Mamma joins me in love. 

Your affectionate father. 


1897 


“The Grant papers” were The Early Life of Ulysses 
Grant by Garland, which were appearing in McClure’s 
Magazine. 


To Hamlin Garland 


115 East 16th st., New York, 
January 8, 1897. 
My DEAR GARLAND: 

I have read both the Grant papers with the greatest in- 
terest. They are fresh and strong, like everything you do, 
and they are so simple and direct that I should think they 
would take hold of the popular heart with a good grip. If 
the papers have been cut, that accounts for a certain rough- 
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ness and abruptness that troubles me. You have got some 
newspaper diction on your pen point, and you must shake 
it out. You are so good that you can afford to say things 
with the distinction they deserve from the best. Here and 
there a word, a phrase, jarred on me. Be plain as you 
please; there is nothing better than homespun; but the 
clothing-store is no place for your thoughts to dress them- 
selves. 

The Grant stuff is mighty good, and you give the effect 
of original sources in it. I shall look eagerly for the Mex- 
ican War part. I lived through the time of that war, you 
know. 

It is a shame for McClure to touch your work. You 
ought to make a mighty row whenever he does it. 

Come to New York if you can. Did you know I’d been 
very sick? A whole week in bed and fifteen pounds gone— 
also some brains, if I can judge from my feebleness in work. 

The family join me in regards. 

Yours ever, 
W. D. Howe ts. 


‘“‘Miss Bessie Potter’? became Bessie Potter YVonnoh. 


To Larkin G. Mead 


New York, Feb’y 5, 1897. 
My DEAR LARKIN: 

I have heard with great pleasure, on all accounts, that 
Miss Bessie Potter is going to be in your studio. If you 
have never seen any of her work you have no idea of what 
a great little woman she is, and you will not value my opin- 
ion too much, [ dare say. But Pilla and Elinor think with 
me, and I think she has put new life in your old dry bones 
of an art, and has given the Muse of sculpture (if there 
is one) a chance to become a fellow citizen, and to vote 
with the rest of us when her sex gets the suffrage. What I 
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mean is that her work, while it is as Greek as the Tanagra 
figurines, is as utterly and inalienably American as you are, 
and perfectly modern. It is simply a joy to me, for it gets 
into sculpture the things I am always trying to get into 
fiction. 

I am glad she is going to you, because you are one of 
the wisest men, the most modest and simplest-natured I 
know, and will be able to leave her to her own gift. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. Howe -ts. 
With love from all to Marietta and yourself. 


“The President-Elect” was McKinley. It had been said 
in the newspapers that he was going to send Hay as Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, but the appointment was not 
really made until McKinley’s inauguration. 


John Hayeto W. D. Howells 


800 Sixteenth Street, 
Lafayette Square, 
Washington, Feb. 26, 1897. 
My DEAR HowELLs: 

I have not been appointed to the English Embassy nor 
anywhere else. I understand the President-Elect has been 
thinking about it, but I have not worried him, or myself, 
over it. If it comes, I suppose I shall take it, with mis- 
givings natural to my time of life. If it does not come, I 
shall be content, and have at least to the credit side of my 
account all the kind and gracious things that have been 
said by too-indulgent friends and strangers. 

No man’s praise is more precious to me than yours. 
I hope, if I do go abroad for a while, I may have a little 
of your company over there which I have so vainly sought 
and desired in these latter years on this side. 
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My wife joins me in cordial regards to Mrs. Howells 
and I am always 
faithfully yours 
Joun Hay. 


Major J. B. Pond’s offers had at last tempted Howells 
to try a short lecturing tour. 


To Mrs. W. D. Howells 


Jefferson, 
March 27, 1897. 
DEAR ELINOR: 

I have had a famous time, all round. At Oswego, they 
almost ate me up. The lecture went well, and the next 
morning they would not let me off from a talk about ideal 
commonwealths. Just think of their using The Traveler 
from Alturia, as a text-book in the State Normal School !— 
At Buffalo, of course, it was an ovation. The largest dinner 
company the Club ever had, and next Thursday, I am to 
read to the Women’s Club there. I have both your letters, 
and shall write to the Princetonians. I find Aurelia so well 
as to be up and about the house. I shall take her to Buffalo 
with me. Friday night I shall read in Williamsport, and 
then home. 

Love to Pilla. 

Your 


WeDOH: 


“The President” of Smith College was then Laurence 
Clark Seelye. 

“The Ohio stories’? were Howells’s Stories of Ohio, 
which were published by the American Book Company in 


1897. 
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To Miss Aurelia H. Howells 


New York, May 2, 1897. 
DEAR AURELIA: 

I had a very joyous time giving my lecture to 500 girls 
at Northampton; but it left me terribly exhausted, and 
resolved not to lecture again. The fact is I find that I hate 
compliments, and thanks, and tributes. If I could take them 
ungraciously, all right, but I hang out a grateful grin, which 
I find stereotyped on my face when I go to bed, and which 
tires me almost to death. 

Northampton, you know, is the Smith College town, and 
it was to the college girls I read. In the afternoon 50 “‘re- 
ceived” me, in the evening 500 listened to me; in the morn- 
ing 20 kodaked me. It is in the valley of the Connecticut, 
where the river makes the famous Oxbow, and Mt. Tom 
and Mt. Holyoke look down on it. The landscape is lovely, 
and the maples were just in blossom, while all the fields 
were green. I stayed at the house of the President, who re- 
minded me that he had called on me in Venice, in 1862, 
when we were both young men, and I had gone about the 
place with him. It made me feel very old, remembering 
how brown and thick my thin, drab hair was then. 

There is not much news. Elinor had her 6oth birthday 
yesterday, but we did not mention it—it is past a joke. 

The Ohio stories still linger on my hands, but I hope to 
end them this week.—To-morrow I go down to Far Rock- 
away to get the house ready for the tenants. We stay here 
a month longer.—I hope the new willow pattern is still 
sweeping clean. I should like to see it on your table. I 
wish I had waited and made it pass as a present from 
Pilla; but now she will have a chance to send you some- 
thing else. Love to Henry. 

Your aff’te bro. 


WILL. 
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Saint-Gaudens’s medallion of Howells was the best por- 
trait ever made of him. It was bought by the French Goy- 
ernment for the Luxembourg gallery, but has now been 
transferred with the work of all the other foreign artists 
from the Luxembourg to the Jeu de Paume building in the 
Tuileries Gardens. 


Augustus Saint-Gaudens to W. D. Howells 


148 West 36 Street, 
May 2nd, ’97. 
Dear Mr. Howe ts: 

I dreamed last night that I was modelling your medal- 
lion, probably because my designs on you have matured 
within the last week. I should like to make a study of you 
and Miss Mildred, a sketch in clay which would require 
two or three long sittings from each of you. If you can 
come and pose I shall be delighted, if not please be per- 
fectly frank with me for I fully understand how you may 
feel that it would be a too serious loss of time for an un- 
certain result. 

Saturdays and Sundays would be good days for me but 
I can just as well work on the study on any other days 
that may be convenient to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
AUGUSTUS SAINT-GAUDENS. 


Howells had been to Carlsbad and was travelling about 
Germany as his after-cure. His son’s ‘“‘commission” in New 
York was the University Settlement House on Fulton 
Street, the competition for which he and I. N. Phelps Stokes 
had won while they were both studying at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts. This commission resulted in a partnership that 
lasted until the World War, when Stokes went to Wash- 


ington. 
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To Miss Aurelia H. Howells 


Hotel der Kaiserhof, Berlin, W., 
Am Wilhelmsplatz, 
Sept.«5, 1897. 
DEAR AURELIA: 

I wrote you last Sunday from Wirzburg, where I did 
not go to the great review, (for such things never pay, ) 
but where I saw on Monday evening arrive the Prince Re- 
gent of Bavaria, and his daughter-in-law Mary, the last of 
the Stuarts; and on Wednesday morning the Emperor and 
Empress of Germany. The most that can be said of them 
is that they are like their pictures, and they affected me like 
the shows of the theatre. All Europe is like that, and I 
look back upon the sincerity and reality of America as 
something almost impossible. 

On Wednesday we came to Weimar, and spent two days 
there. Goethe and Schiller lived there, you know, in the 
favor and friendship of the grand dukes, and literature was 
glorified as much there as war is elsewhere. It is a most 
charming old town—the only one in Germany I’ve seen 
where I would be willing to live-—Friday we came on to 
Berlin. We ought to have slept here on our way to Carls- 
bad, but I was in a hurry, and so did not. Afterwards I 
felt that for literary purposes I must see it, and we have 
doubled on our track. It is a vast, gray, spiritless place, 
imitated from Paris, but without the French lightness and 
grace. Of course on the political side it is intensely interest- 
ing, and on the military side even more so.—It has rained 
almost every day for the last 7 weeks, and now has turned 
as cold as November. I dare say the town would affect 
me differently in bright weather, but towns are at the mercy 
of these chances, not to say travelers. 

I bathe myself in the light and warmth of Joe’s Cali- 
fornia letters, which are delightful. I suppose I said “if 
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he would like any little thing from Europe’”—in the place 
you could not make out.—I do not know when we shall 
reach Paris, exactly, but better always address me there.— 
John sailed on Tuesday. You know he begins work at once 
on his commission in New York. His address is Univer- 
Sify: Club, wN. 1. 

With love to all, 

Your aff’te brother, 

WILL. 


To Miss Aurelia H. Howells 
Norseebad Scheveningen (Holland), 


Hotel Kurhaus, Scheveningen, 
Sept. 19, 1897. 
DEAR AURELIA: 

I wrote you last Sunday from Mayence, and the next day, 
we came down the Rhine. It is more beautiful than I re- 
membered it, though the beauty is not greater than that 
of the upper Ohio, and it is not nearly as grand as the lower 
Hudson. It is the quaint towns, and the ruined castles that 
give the Rhine its charm; and it is vineyarded all the way 
to Cologne. It was raw and cloudy weather at first, but 
cleared, and we had a most brilliant hour at Cologne for 
the cathedral. Then we took the train for Dusseldorf, 
where Heine was born, and where we staid two days. It 
was most interesting, and as we are all three equally fond 
of Heine, we past most of our time looking up traces of 
him. We did not leave a stone that he had trodden un- 
turned if we knew it; and it brought strangely and sadly 
back to me the days and nights which I spent in reading him 
with poor dead Limbeck in Jefferson. Ah, how the world 
slips away! It made me think of mother and father, and 
the happy, unhappy time that I used to wish away so scorn- 
fully. 

Wednesday we pushed on toward Holland, which you 
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know as soon as you see it, and which we like so much bet- 
ter than Germany, perhaps from the sense we have of being 
in a free land again. We spent two days at The Hague, the 
capital, and then came down here to the sea, about 30 
minutes away. I have marked our rooms in this hotel, 
where about 100 people are lingering at the closing season. 
It is rather colder indoors than out, and we are in the midst 
of the equinoctial storm, but it is glorious to be near the 
sea, and the vast hotel and the Dutch fishing-village (all 
in wooden shoes) are every instant amusing. We are all 
well, and we shall stay if we can stand it till the 1st, and 
then break for Paris, with a couple of days in Brussels. 
Give love to all. 
Your aff’te brother, 
WILL. 


To Miss Aurelia H. Howells 


Grands Hotels St. James & d’Albany, 
211, Rue St. Honoré, 
202, Rue. de Rivolt, Paris, 
Octe3; 1807: 
DEAR AURELIA: 

We left our beloved Holland at one o’clock on Thursday, 
and soon ran into the gardened landscape of Belgium. All 
at once the black and white cows disappeared, the green 
pastures turned into plowed fields, the windmills took 
flight, the canals dried up, and we were out of our foul 
fairy-land, for the Dutch canals do stink—perhaps because 
they are the only things the Dutch women cannot wash. 
We had nearly two days and nights in Brussels, which is 
a very beautiful but unsympathetic city, and then we took 
another one o’clock train yesterday and reached Paris 
about 7. This morning the sun is brilliant on the gayety 
which the city always shows; and I have had a little stroll 
up past the Tuileries gardens with Pilla, who is so much 
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at home and so happy here. After all, Paris is the most 
fascinating city in the world, and it is such a comfort to be 
in a Republic again, where people have got rid of the tom- 
foolery of kings, and go about free as air. Their monarch- 
ism was the only thing we had against the Dutch; but they 
were Republicans a hundred years ago, and would be now, 
I dare say, if that big bully, Germany, would let them. Their 
young queen, 17 years old, came out to Scheveningen to the 
concert last Monday, and we saw her within ten feet. She 
is a very pretty girl, very amiable looking, and her mother, 
the queen-regent, is one of the best and kindest looking 
women IJ have ever seen. The Dutch call them always “‘the 
queens,” but the younger will not be crowned till next year. 

This is one of the pretty little hotels across the street 
from the Tuileries gardens, next to the one where we 
stopped in 1883 with our dear Winny.—I must always 
think of her here. 

I hope you are getting on well. I suppose the Annie-folk 
have left you, and you are settling into shape for winter. 
With love to Henry. 

Your aff’te brother, 
Witt 


To Charles Eliot Norton 


40 West soth st., Dec. 27, 1897. 
My DEAR Norton: 

It seems monstrous you should be seventy years old, 
when only the other day you were thirty-eight and I 
twenty-nine. But at least I have the consolation of knowing 
from your last birthday that you have been my friend for 
a whole generation. If I were not sixty I could not boast 
of this. 

We all got home the 6th of November, and as you see 
we are now at our old place on soth street. It is almost be- 
ing out of New York, for I can escape at once into the 
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Park; but a thousand times we have blamed ourselves for 
not staying the winter in Europe. The fact is, however, we 
were over-traveled. Carlsbad was good for me, and was 
charming for us all; but then we went journeying all over 
the map: to Nuremberg, Ansbach, Wurzburg, Weimar, 
(the Cambridge, Mass., of Germany) Berlin, Frankfort, 
Mayence, Cologne, Diisseldorf (for Heine’s sake), all Hol- 
land (beautiful and malodorously simpatico—one vast 
Camembert cheese), Brussels and Paris. By the end of it 
all, Mrs. Howells was worn out, and I was so “rattled” 
by registering our baggage, that one day we gave up win- 
tering in Rome, and took our passage for New York. We 
were rather ashamed of arriving, and we are not yet fully 
repatriated, in our tastes and feelings. It is so ugly it hurts, 
whichever way I turn. But I have my desk, and I am well 
enough to work. What more can [ ask? I had two days in 
London, and saw James continuously and exclusively. I 
never saw him more divinely interesting, and he told me I 
had been useful to him, and giving him a new business per- 
spective. He seemed to have got needlessly but deeply dis- 
couraged, and I was able to reassure him of his public here. 

Mrs. Howells, I am sorry to say, is not at all well, but 
the rest of us are very well, and we are all happy in having 
John with us. We unite in affectionate greetings to all at 
Shady Hill. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELLs. 


XXV 
1898 


Sympathy with Zola in Dreyfus trial. Dramatizes The Rise of 
Silas Lapham with Paul Kester. Views of the Spanish War. York 
Harbor. The Story of a Play. 


66 HE poem” was In Memoriam, Susan Olivia Clem- 
ens, died August 18, 1896, aged 24, and was pub- 
lished in the November Harper's Monthly of 1897. 
The novel just finished was Ragged Lady and the one be- 
ing started was Their Silver Wedding Journey. 
‘Clara’? was Clara Clemens, Mark Twain’s second 
daughter, who was beginning to give concerts. 


To S. L. Clemens 


40 West sogth st., January 9, 1898. 
My DEAR CLEMENS: 

Two days ago came the beautiful picture of your Susie 
with her heavenly face and her eyes of angel innocence. 
They affect me as the eyes of Winny sometimes did: with 
the error and the wrong that every man’s life seems to in- 
clude, I am afraid to look in them, and think of what I 
am. The poem that you poured your love and worship out 
in, I read with deep emotion when it appeared in the maga- 
zine, and felt it as I think few others could through the 
tie of a sorrow singularly like your own. The night after the 
picture came I dreamed of seeing you in Vienna, and after 
some joking at our first meeting I put my arms round you, 
and we cried into each other’s necks, like two sad old chil- 
dren. 


All last summer I was meaning to write to you, but I 
84 
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stupidly hoped that some chance would bring us together, 
and we might talk out all that was in us, as we used to do 
in those glorious days when I went to Hartford or you 
came to Cambridge. But it did not happen, and now the 
ocean is between us again. My wife and I had expected to 
stay, and spend the winter in Italy, but it was hard to ar- 
range for the children without us here, and neither of us 
was very well, and we lost courage and came home; that 
is, J lost courage first, as mostly happens in these cases, and 
then she did. She has had a complete nervous collapse since 
we returned and is only just beginning to be better. She en- 
joyed Europe like a child, and perhaps overdid; at any 
rate she faces the fact in this merciless clear air that we 
are two elderly people, whose margin of hoping and doing 
is reduced to something very narrow, and she can hardly 
bear it. 

Of course, I am tugging away at the old root. I have 
just finished one novel, and am starting another: I suppose 
neither will convulse the world. I feel myself a very tire- 
some old story, and I have tried to escape from so much 
writing by lecturing: that is, I read a lecture eight or ten 
times last winter. But it was ghastly work; and though 
Pond, when he had once tasted my blood, wanted to suck 
me dry, he could not offer me enough for his supper. I 
found that I could get more out of writing than talking, 
and so that ends it. 

We have all rejoiced in Clara’s triumph; her gift I knew, 
and I am glad that it has been recognized by the highest 
authority in her art. 

I hear that your latest work is succeeding splendidly, 
and I have lately heard people talking proudly and gladly 
of your rehabilitation in the business line. I wish you could 
understand how unshaken you are, you old tower, in every 
way; your foundations are struck so deep that you will 
catch the sunshine of immortal years, and bask in the same 
light as Cervantes and Shakespeare. 
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My wife has been reading your Yankee, and feeling as I 
have felt the colossal grandeur of its imagination. I am 
sorry not to see you as I used—but I shall always love you, 
and I suppose you will let me love Mrs. Clemens too. Mrs. 
Howells joins most cordially in my affection for you both, 
and you all, and so do my children. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELLs. 


The “beautiful and far-reaching poem” was one of Gar- 
land’s own. 


To Hamlin Garland 


40 West sgth street, New York, 
February 14, 1898. 
My DEAR GARLAND: 

I think this is a very beautirul and far-reaching poem. It 
says some things not attempted before, and says them 
well. I am truly sorry that I cannot think with you about 
those less or greater things, for I love you, and would like 
to be of one mind with you. But wherever there is competi- 
tion there will be the oppression of the weaker by the 
stronger, and wherever there is unequal wealth there will 
be the world, the flesh and the devil. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELLs. 


Howells’s sympathies were very strongly with Zola in 
his defense of Dreyfus, and in the article Howells wrote 
on Zola in the North American Review for March, 1902, 
he says: 


“It was not the first time that a French literary man had 
devoted himself to the cause of the oppressed, and made it 
his personal affair, his charge, his inalienable trust. But 
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Voltaire’s championship of the persecuted Protestant had 
not the measure of Zola’s championship of the persecuted 
Jew, though in both instances the courage and persistence 
of the vindicator forced the reopening of the case and 
resulted in final justice. It takes nothing from the heroism 
of Voltaire to recognize that it was not so great as the 
heroism of Zola, and it takes nothing from the heroism 
of Zola to recognize that it was effective in the only coun- 
try of Europe where such a case as that of Dreyfus would 
have been reopened; where there was a public imagination 
generous enough to conceive of undoing an act of immense 
public cruelty. At first this imagination was dormant, and 
the French people conceived only of punishing the vindi- 
cator along with the victim, for daring to accuse their proc- 
ess of justice. Outrage, violence and the peril of death 
greeted Zola from his fellow citizens, and from the authori- 
ties ignominy, fine and prison. But nothing silenced or de- 
terred him, and, in the swift course of moral adjustment 
characteristic of our time, an innumerable multitude of 
those who were ready a few years ago to rend him in pieces 
joined in paying tribute to the greatness of his soul, at a 
grave which received his body already buried under an ava- 
lanche of flowers.” 


The ‘European material’ was Their Silver Wedding 
Journey. 


To Hamlin Garland 


40 West soth st., New York, 
March 14, 1898. 
My DEAR GARLAND: 

The Authors’ Club debated a resolution of sympathy 
with Zola on Thursday night, but was so far from agree- 
ing about it that its friends voted with the rest to table it; 
and I suppose nothing more will be done. I was astonished 
at the opposition, for I feel strongly that Zola’s trial was 
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an outrage and his punishment an infamy. I have always 
believed Dreyfus innocent. But what is the use? 

I am glad you have got to the end of your long job, and 
I’ve no doubt you’ve made a better one of it than you now 
think. At any rate I should like to put into you for your 
work all the courage I don’t feel about mine. I am work- 
ing slowly, slowly at my European material, and putting it 
into shape with continual halting and misgiving. But you 
are young, and you have had to deal with a great subject: 
I am sure you’ve not fallen below it. I shall look for it 
eagerly. 

The only thing I have to complain of is that you are not 
here. I miss you more than I can tell, for life doesn’t widen 
a man’s circle when it gets him where it has me, and I hate 
the narrowing by the absence of such a large segment as 
you were. 

There is not much news. I am only too shamefully well, 
for a man who is not earning his keep, and Mrs. Howells, 
who has been very wretched, is getting better. I generally 
go to the Century Club Saturday night, and for the rest I 
stay at home, and read to the family. In the afternoon I 
take long walks in the Park. When do you begin throwing 
yourself away on the Klondike? (I hate your going too 
much to care whether I spell it rightly.) Try to pass through 
here on your way. 

With regards from all, 
Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELts. 


The Turn of the Screw, afterwards published in book 
form as The Two Magics, appeared as serial in Colliers’ 
WV eekly. 

“Your first letter’? was one of Henry James’s Ameri- 
can Letters published in the American edition of Literature 
for April 9, 1898. 

“The “travel-novel” was Their Silver Wedding Journey, 
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To Henry James 


40 West soth st., April 17, 1898. 
My DEAR JAMES: 

In spite of your instructions Pilla and I have been read- 
ing your Turn of the Screw, week by week, and simply 
jumped up and down between times in our impatience. Mrs. 
Howells has been warned by the sight of our sufferings, 
and has held off till the story should be finished, and now 
she will have her reward in one gulp, while we are still 
waiting for the last sip. I can’t imagine how you end it, and 
of course I don’t care. You’ve done it in any event, and the 
thing has interested me beyond any ghost story I ever read. 
Perhaps you think that is not saying much; but the kind 
is one that I am fond of, and I mean a lot of praise—We 
all greatly liked your first letter (second unseen) in Litera- 
ture; Mrs. Howells copied, for the joy of having it in 
holograph, apparently, the passage about the ‘“‘unmitigable 
womenkind,” which she thinks supreme, and has already 
used effectively in putting me to shame for an attempted 
letter of my own for the same place. You may see that, and 
then I hope you will read my reluctance between the lines. 
My first decision against writing was wise; and in my poor 
endeavor I was hampered by the wish, not my own, that 
the thing should address itself both to the English and the 
American public. If I do anything more I shall aim straight 
at the British heart.—I am launched in the sort of travel- 
novel I am doing for Harper's Monthly for 99, and I seem 
after long struggle with adverse winds and currents, to be 
going somewhere in it. Of course I am distracted by the 
noises of the most stupid and causeless war that was ever 
imagined by a kindly and sensible nation. If there could be 
anything worse than the Zola trial it would be our be- 
havior to Spain. But very likely it will end in talk; the 
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Senate and House are at a deadlock, and there is a chance 
for reason again. The strange thing is that nobody, except 
the newspapers and the politicians, want war. It will set 
every good cause back, and heaven knows when people will 
want to read novels again; one jingo journal has amusingly 
promised the public relief from mine if the war comes.—I 
dined last night to meet Mrs. Matthew Arnold at her 
daughter’s, and the Godkins and Sedgwicks were there; it 
might all have been twenty years ago; but still I remained 
sixty-one. We are all, in constant regard for you, pretty 
well. 
Yours ever, 


W. D. HoweELts. 


“Herne” was James A. Herne, the actor, and author of 
Shore Acres. Howells’ and Kester’s dramatization of Silas 
Lapham was never acted, as Herne gave up the idea of 
doing it after the play was written. The version of Silas 
Lapham produced later by the Actors’ Guild was made by 
Lilian Sabine. 

In a letter of April 3d, to his sister Aurelia, Howells had 
said of the Spanish War: 


“Of course we are deafened by war-talk here. I hope 
you will not be surprised to hear that I think we are 
wickedly wrong. We have no right to interfere in Cuba, 
and we have no cause of quarrel with Spain. At the very 
best we propose to do evil that good may come. If we have 
war it will be at the cost of a thousand times more suffer- 
ing than Spain has inflicted or could inflict on Cuba. After 
war will come the piling up of big fortunes again; the craze 
for wealth will fill all brains, and every good cause will be 
set back. We shall have an era of blood-bought prosperity, 
and the chains of capitalism will be welded on the nation 
more firmly than ever.” 


Wiis PAV DEAN ILO WELLS gI 
To Miss Aurelia H. Howells 


40 West soth st., May 1, 1898. 
Dear AvRELIA: 

You see how I had forgotten that another month of time 
had slipped into eternity. This is Elinor’s birthday, and she 
doesn’t allow me to notice it, and so I wasn’t reminded of 
the date-—We can’t tell, yet, when or where we are going 
for the summer, and I’m sorry I can’t fix the date of my 
visit to you. But I hope that before long I can. 

I don’t remember whether I’ve ever told you that Paul 
Kester and I are dramatizing Silas Lapham for Herne, of 
Shore Acres. Paul gets it together, and then I revise it. So 
far, we’ve done one act, and he is to bring another this 
morning. It seems promising, but it all depends upon how 
Herne sees it. He asked for it, however, and there is a good 
prospect of his taking it. If he takes it he will bring it out 
next fall. J return Annie’s letter, and am glad that we did 
not seem wanting in cordiality. What does Joe mean by 
seeing me soon? Is he coming to New York?—The letter 
I enclose is from the bedridden lady whose first I sent you. 

The war seems to be taking its bloody course. Who 
wanted it? That is the mystery. I met a man last night who 
has been through Kansas, and that part of the West, where 
Eastern people think the war-feeling prevails; but he found 
only the greatest indifference and reluctance. The most we 
can hope for, now, is a clean fight-through with Spain, and 
no outside trouble; but this is uncertain, and in the mean- 
time our wretched victories seem only a little less hateful 
than our defeats would be. We must hope for victory as the 
quickest way out. 

With love to Henry, 
Your aff’te brother 
WILL. 


Lloyd had asked Howells to help Mrs. Dean get her son 
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into West Point. In his answer to Lloyd’s first letter on 
the subject Howells says, ‘“How sad, how droll, that I who 
think war the most atrocious murder, should be willing to 
help turn an innocent boy into an authorized homicide!” 


To Henry D. Lloyd 


Hotel Albracca, York Harbor, Me., 
July 9, 1898. 
My DEAR LLoyp: 

I return you the interesting, and most touching, letter 
and clippings about Italy, with a very small check to be 
applied in the cause. 

In the matter of my unsight-unseen cousin I have some 
pause. On second thought, I doubt whether I ought to help 
anyone learn fighting, if I think it wrong. This is a mere rag 
of consistency, to cover my spiritual nakedness; but my 
spiritual nakedness is so great that I feel like hanging on 
even to a rag. I may want it to hide some future sin. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. How.ELLs. 


Howells had gone to York Harbor, Maine, for the sum- 
mer, and he says of it in an earlier letter to his sister: 


“York Harbor is only a half hour from Portsmouth, and 
it is a beautiful little sea-side village. In fact everything on 
this coast is beautiful, and the neatness and self-respect of 
New England is more amazing than ever, coming from 
slipshod New York. It is really another nation, and you 
don’t get the full force of it till you reach Massachusetts ; 
Connecticut fringes upon Philistia.”’ 


To Miss Aurelia H. Howells 


York Harbor, July 17, 1898. 
DEAR AURELIA: 
Yesterday Elinor and I went over to Kittery Point to see 
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the Harvard, which had just come in with 1000 Spanish 
prisoners. We took a cat-boat, and sailed out to her, where 
she lay in the stream; but the prisoners had been taken off 
in the morning, and we went on up the Piscataqua river to 
Seavey’s Island where they are put—now 1700 in all. There 
we saw them lying on the grass, or crowding the doors of 
their long barracks, guarded by sentries 20 feet apart, and 
in peril of death if they passed a certain line within their 
high board fence; Gatling guns overlooked them from 
three heights above. It was better than fighting, but what 
must such captivity be to those poor boys! Just what it 
would be to ours in Spain. It seemed impossible that we 
should have entered upon this abominable business. If we 
were still in the habit of fearing God we might well tremble 
when we remembered that he is just, as Jefferson did when 
he thought of slavery. 

The summer is slipping away in a perfect delight of 
weather. Such air as this I never dreamed of; but I hate 
to be where John can’t share it with us. Still he is very 
comfortable in our big rooms in New York.—I am very, 
very sorry not to be with you when Sam is there; and you 
must tell him so. Now I want you to be very definite about 
Annie: just when she is to leave you in September. I should 
be quite heartbroken if I missed her, and I must plan ahead. 

With love to all, 
Your afl’te brother 
WILL. 


Howells’s “latest novel” which he was working on was 
Their Silver Wedding Journey. 

“Mrs. Smalley” was Mrs. George W. Smalley, who had 
helped Henry James to find lodgings for Howells and his 
family when they went to London in 1882. 

The “sick daughter’? was Evelyn Garnaut Smalley. Dur- 
ing the World War she worked with the Foyer du Soldat 


Francais and in addition to citations for bravery under fire, 
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she received the Croix de Guerre from General Pétain in 
1919, and in 1923, the Légion d’honneur from General 
Gouraud. 


To Henry James 


York Harbor, Maine, July 31, 1898. 
My DEAR JAMEs: 

It was good of you to speak those friendly words about 
my Story of a Play, which I found very just. You know my 
experience of the theatre was comic, rather than tragical, 
and I treated of it lightly because it was light. Of course the 
husband-and-wife business was the chief thing; and I was 
glad you recognized that. It is strange how the stage can 
keep on fooling us; what the burnt child does not dread is 
the fire, or at least the blue fire of the theatre. I have lately 
been fool enough to dramatize Silas Lapham for an actor 
who wanted it, and now does not want it. What a race! 
Their obligations are chains of flowers. 

Just before I left New York, my wife got back a North 
American Review, which she lent her sister twenty-five years 
ago; and in it was your notice of 4 Foregone Conclusion— 
something so beautiful and wise that I am sure your matu- 
rity wouldn’t want to disown it. My heart warmed itself 
over in the glow of your praise, and I felt myself thirty-five 
again, with my years and my novels all before me. I am 
working here at one of the latest which I hope is not the 
last, and am hazardously returning in it to my early method 
of mixing travel and story. But it is insisting on a firmness 
of texture which I didn’t intend, and is taking itself se- 
riously. 

I fancy you don’t know this place, which has some tough 
and stubbed charms very much to my taste. I have a notion 
to write pretty closely of it in a paper for Literature (where 
I like your work excessively and find it excellent in matter 
and simply bewitching in manner) for Mrs. Smalley tells 
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me that in England they do not know any summer-colony 
life like it. She is here with her sick daughter (getting well) 
and her younger son. 

We are in sight of peace. Our war for humanity has un- 
masked itself as a war for coaling stations, and we are go- 
ing to keep our booty to punish Spain for putting us to the 
trouble of using violence in robbing her. 

My wife and daughter join me in love. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. How.ELts. 


They are revamping Frank Leslie’s magazine, and I have 
advised the editor to ask you for something. If you send, 
fix a good price, and demand cash. 


To S. L. Clemens 


York Harbor, Aug. 2, 1898. 
My DEAR CLEMENS: 

Unless I start a letter to you as if you were in the next 
township, I shall never answer your last. The thought of 
distance still paralyzes us old people to whom it used to be 
a fact. I know this will find you in Austria before I can 
well turn round, but I must make believe you are in Kenne- 
bunkport before I can begin it.—Saturday night we had an 
authors’ show—Page, Mabie, Van Dyke, Warner and I 
read—for the wounded soldiers, and we lacked little or 
nothing of having you with us. I suppose you cannot realize 
how often you are on our tongues; if you want to achieve 
our forgetfulness you must guess again. You have pervaded 
your century almost more than any other man of letters, if 
not quite more; and it is astonishing how you keep spread- 
ing.—The literary colony here is purely accidental except 
for Page, whose wife has long owned a cottage here. The 
Warners came up from Hartford for the show; and we 
fetched up in York six weeks ago without meaning it. The 
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weather has been vile, but there is a sea, here, and some 
tough, knotty points of land where rather pleasant people 
are perching. I have brought my gewdhnlich novel with me, 
and I work at it, when I can, between callers. (Many called, 
but few chosen.) Mrs. Howells is debilitating round, as 
usual, and Pilla is enjoying it all,—which is the main thing, 
for me. John is in New York, watching his University 
Settlement building grow. 

I wish I could see some of your plays, in MS. if not on 
the stage. I have been fool enough to do one (Silas Lap- 
ham) for an actor who wanted it—and doesn’t. I wonder 
how any one can be at once so innocent and so sinful, as I 
am. While I was working at that thing I piled up the riches 
until I felt as safe from poverty as if I had laid up treasure 
in heaven.—You know that the Harpers have stopt the 
Editor’s Study? Alden wanted to keep on, but the house is 
against all departments, as not modern. Everything liter- 
ary here is filled with the din of arms, but Providence, which 
has turned our war for humanity into a war for coaling- 
stations, seems to have peace in charge and to be bringing 
it about. I hope so; for then Mrs. Howells and I will stop 
fighting, she being a Jingo.—How strange for you to be 
over there so long! You wrote a mighty good paper about 
Austria, and made the whole thing delightfully intelligible. 
Disunion seems to keep people together politically as well 
as matrimonially; but you are the first to note the fact. We 
all join in love to Mrs. Clemens and each of you. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELLts. 
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To §. L. Clemens 


40 West soth st., Oct. 23, 1898. 
My DEAR CLEMENS: 

Last night we were all very low in our spirits, and we 
fished out a book of your sketches, and read Some Facts 
Concerning the Recent Carnival of Crime in Connecticut, 
and laughed our sad hearts light again. John had the book 
here in the summer, and he says it saved his life, when he 
was so dreary in the house alone that he wanted to die. You 
are the greatest man of your sort that ever lived, and there 
is no use saying anything else. I would have liked to say so 
in a sort of biographical and critical essay about you for 
the new edition of your books which Bliss is going to get 
out, but he had not the courage to pay what I asked for it, 
—fifteen hundred dollars,—and he wanted something less 
in quantity than I was willing to do; so the thing is off. All 
the same, I think it, and perhaps the chance of saying it will 
offer somewhere again. 

We are back in town again after a fine summer at the 
sea, which went far to spoil us, as such things do, and I am 
working away at a kind of story for Harpers, which I am 
rather enjoying. I am taking up the couple who figured in 
Their Wedding Journey, and putting them through Their 
Silver Wedding Journey, with the changed point of view, 
and the evening light on everything. It is curious how the 
old manner comes back to me in dealing with them, though 
this time they are altogether in Europe. Perhaps you will 
look at the thing in the magazine, though I have a feeling 
that you don’t read me as much as you ought, and I some- 
times swear off from you on account of it. You were nice 
about the Spanish prisoners. (What a fool war, anyway.) 

I got a terrible letter from you at York Harbor, and 
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about a brother author, too; and after getting the worst 
page of it by heart, I tore that page into a thousand pieces, 
but I shall be able to reproduce it against you at the right 
moment. I never knew a man to let himself loose as you do. 
Iam sorry to say that the family enjoyed that letter as much 
as anything you ever wrote; I really couldn’t say why. 

Nothing unites us so much as your excesses, except John’s 
triumphs, when they come. His firm has just been chosen 
one of the eleven architects to compete for the final selec- 
tion of architect for the California University buildings. If 
the lightning does happen to strike him in that, he will be 
in for a $25,000,000 and life job, but probably destiny 
knows what it is about and will see that he gets his luck well 
diluted. 

I haven’t trunned this machine for nearly a year, and I 
find it full of all sorts of unexpected virtues. The worst of 
them is that it makes me feel as if I were making an after 
dinner speech at you. I am not a very natural letter writer 
when I have a pen in my hand, but with this I am not even 
an unnatural one. However, I am going to use it now to the 
bitter end of this letter. I have worked it a good deal in 
“creative” writing, but never to so much disadvantage. By 
the way, I was amused when I was in London last fall, to 
have James tell that he had taken to dictating all his fiction 
because he had heard that I always dictated. He makes it 
go, but if there could be anything worse for me than a type- 
writer, it would be a human typewriter. 

There is going to be a kind of deal, here, perhaps, by 
which I may become a kind of editor again on a new thing 
of the Harpers, which I can’t yet be very explicit about. 
They have always used me very well, and if I could ease up 
from “creative” writing I should not be sorry if I could do 
it in their interest as well as my own. 

What was that which Clara said in one of her letters to 
Pilla about coming home, with the rest of you next spring? 
I wish you might be coming to settle in New York, where 
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after all, a man is no more homeless than the rest of them. 
For my own selfish part, I sometimes wish to go back and 
live in our own house in Cambridge but I don’t suppose it 
would do, and New York is always the next best thing. We 
stopped in Boston on our way down, and went out to the 
cemetery to see where Winny lies alone. What an indescrib- 
able experience! I thought I could tell you about it, but I 
can’t. Do you know those awful lines of Emily Dickinson? 
They express the awful despair of it. 


The sweeping up the heart, 
And putting love away 

We shall not want to use again 
Until eternity. 


We hung on late in York, and we should have stayed 
later still, if we had not started the expensive machine here. 
After the hotel, where we had been mealing, closed, we 
went to housekeeping in our cottage, with our table girl for 
cook. She turned out a very good cook, and she did all our 
work. That is now our ideal—Elinor’s and mine—to keep 
house somewhere in a little place with one girl. We had 
nothing but wood fires on the hearth, and the light of kero- 
sene lamps. Every night I read aloud. Pilla liked it too 
for the time being, but of course with her the contentment 
couldn’t last. 

There is the worst kind of political campaign going on, 
here, with no hope against Tammany, except Roosevelt, a 
good, strong, clean man, but a man who did more than al- 
most any other to bring on the war, and now wants us to 
have a big army and navy, and go in for imperialism. 

With love to you all from all our house, 
Yours ever, 


W. D. How.ELts. 


XXVI 


1899 


Their Silver Wedding Journey. First summer at Kittery Point. 
Dewey Day. Lecture tour through the West. 


“MY STORY” was Their Silver Wedding Journey. 


To Miss Aurelia H. Howells 


40 West soth st., Feb’y 26, 1899. 
DEAR AURELIA: 

I will make sure of your letter, this morning, by writ- 
ing first to you. I have not heard from you during the past 
week, and you may be sick, or your letter may have gone 
astray. We have lost ten or twelve letters, going or coming, 
the past month, and I have complained to the postoffice, 
where there seems to be great confusion or negligence. I 
wish you would let me know whether you ever got a letter 
of mine enclosing one from South Africa by a Welshman, 
who wanted to know about my family. 

Just now we are very anxious about Kipling, who lies at 
the point of death—he may be dead while I write—at a 
hotel, near here, with pneumonia.—I dined with him only 
ten days ago, and in the dressing room he saw me in a 
plump elderly man’s difficulties with a new pair of rubbers, 
and the dear fellow got down on one knee and put them on 
for me; he said he always did it for his father. He had a 
coat lined with coonskins, and he was showing it to me, and 
telling me about having it made. Before we left the table, 


he told his brother-in-law, with whom we were dining, that 
100 
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he must go at 10:30, for he had ordered his carriage then, 
and he did not like to keep the driver freezing. 

I am getting on towards the end of my story, and it now 
seems as if three weeks’ work might finish it. It has been a 
long pull. I sent you the March Harper, the other day. 

Elinor is pretty well, but she does not get out much. In 
fact, until the past week, there has been no weather for it. 

With love to Henry, 
Your aff’te brother 
WILL. 


John Kendrick Bangs, who was editor of the American 
edition of Literature, had asked Howells to write some- 
thing about Kipling that could be published at once in case 
of his death. 


To John Kendrick Bangs 


40 West soth st., Feb’y 27, 1899. 
My DEAR Mr. BANGs: 

There seems now some hope for Kipling, and since I 
wrote you this morning I have been turning the matter over 
in my mind, and I find that I cannot write of him living as 
if he were dead. It is shocking to me; I have felt most 
deeply his danger; and there would be something insincere 
and histrionic in what I should hypothetically say. I know 
you mean to do him honor, and I felt this so strongly that, 
what with my own wish to recognize his greatness in litera- 
ture, I consented to do what I cannot while he lives. 

I hope I have not put you out. 

Yours cordially, 


W. D. HowELts. 


Howells was writing an American Letter for the Amer- 
ican edition of Literature, which Harpers published from 
January, 1899, until the following November. 
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To Harper & Brothers 


40 West Sogth st., 
March 4, 1899. 
GENTLEMEN: 

On thinking over the trouble of having my reviews for 
Literature traversed by the London editor’s arrangements, 
I find that I have no new suggestions to make. Your own 
idea seems best, namely, telegraphing the title of the book I 
wish to do, and so forestalling any other review. I feel that 
it ought to be left for me first to choose among American 
books; and this seems a good way of doing it. I expect next 
week to get a topic out of Norris’s McTeague, (McClure) 
and I trust that book will not be given out in London. 

Yours truly, 
W. D. HoweELtLs. 


Frank Norris to W. D. Howells 


61 Washington Sq. S. 
Tuesday. 
My DEAR Mr. Howe ts: 

Need I say how pleased and delighted I am over your 
review of McTeague in this last number of Literature. 
It has encouraged me more than anything that has ever been 
said of my work. I believe too, you were quite right in saying 
that it was not the whole truth, and that the novel that is 
true to life cannot afford to ignore the finer things. I agree in 
every one of your criticisms always excepting the anticlimax, 
the ‘“‘death in the desert” business. I am sure that has its 
place. I have the idea of another novel or rather series of 
novels buzzing in my head these days. I think there is a 
chance for somebody to do some great work with the West 
and California as a background, and which will be at the 
same time thoroughly American. My idea is to write three 
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novels around the one subject of Wheat. First, a story of 
California (the producer), second, a story of Chicago (the 
distributor), third, a story of Europe (the consumer) and 
in each to keep to the idea of this huge Niagara of wheat 
rolling from West to East. I think a big epic trilogy could 
be made out of such a subject, that at the same time would 
be modern and distinctly American. The idea is so big that 
it frightens me at times but I have about made up my mind 
to have a try at it. 

Thanking you again, Mr. Howells, for your very kind 
interest in my work, believe me 

Very sincerely, 
FRANK Norris. 


“Your terrible story” was The Invalid’s Story. ‘‘Stod- 
dard” was Charles Warren Stoddard. 


To §. L. Clemens 


40 West sgth st., June 11, 1899. 
My DEAR CLEMENS: 

If I were merely a selfish man, I should answer your 
letters instantly, and get more, for I have no such pleasure 
as your letters give me, but I am lazy as well as selfish, and 
I would rather put off a joy than hurry to have it. Now I’m 
writing rather promptly because I want your advice, and 
of course it’s about a thing already done. I have agreed 
with Pond to be personally conducted by him on a tour of 
25 or 30 lectures in the northwest between Oct 7th and 
Dec. 20; for two-thirds of the profits. I find that I can 
lecture.—I have made goo Smith College girls hear—and 
a paper that I’ve given 10 or 15 times on “Novel Writing” 
(Hamlin Garland says it is the best lecture he ever heard. 
He has not heard you.) has never failed to please, unless 
my audience flattered me. What do you think? Will Pond 
do the old Bliss 50 per cent. of what he says? Has he made 
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a hard bargain with me? It is Ian Maclaren’s terms with 
him. I shall have two lectures, I think, and one reading of 
my truck. Naturally, I don’t want to pull up at 62 and start 
out on a scamper to Winnipeg and back; but it will be a re- 
lief from writing, and I must boil the pot somehow. Again, 
am I a fool to do this thing? 

I am glad you have set your faces homeward, and I 
think you will like it here. Talk comes from Princeton that 
you are going to settle there. It is a pretty place, with pleas- 
ant people in it; but it is a college town, and it isn’t New 
York. Of course I should like you close at hand, and there’s 
no place, I think, like these flats, or the Spanish Flats, if you 
wish to be more expensive. 

Warner has been very sick, and I hear he is far from 
well yet; but I haven’t heard directly from him. I must 
write and ask him. What a sin and a shame this putting 
off habit is. 

We read lots of things about you all in print and dis- 
believe them, but I suppose it is true about you and Fr. 
Joseph, and I should like to know how he compares with 
other emperors. I used to see him when he and I were 
boys together at Venice, and I think I should prefer him 
to K. Wilhelm. 

We are just setting off for Kittery Point, Maine, where 
we are to spend the summer. It’s near York harbor; but 
my address is here where John will be all summer. He is 
deep in his second California University competition, and 
has a lot of other jobs. From my airy literary altitudes 
it looks like a dog’s life; but he likes it, though he owns he 
doesn’t know what it’s for. That’s the modern state; I 
was fifty before J didn’t know what it was for. Still it 
would be a good enough world if one didn’t have to leave 
it. This curse of growing old! The joke is all out of that. 

This morning I woke with an elderly man’s earliness, 
and read your terrible story about the box of rifles in the 
express car. This evening I read aloud one of poor luckless 
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Stoddard’s South Sea Idyls. What giants you fellows were 
in those days! But you are my shadow of a great rock in 
a weary land, more than any other writer. 
We all send our love to you all. 
Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELts. 


“Mr. Ware” was Eugene F. Ware, the Western poet 
“Tronquill,” whose Rhymes of Ironquill Howells had 
praised in the Easy Chair. Paine had known him in the 
west and he often visited Paine in New York. 

“Syndicator and contributor’’ refers to the literary syn- 
dicate Paine started with John Kendrick Bangs and R. K. 
Munkittrick when he first came to New York in 1895. 
They engaged an article from Howells when they began, 
and sent the check for it in advance, but he was not able 
to furnish his article at once, and, when they presently fell 
into financial difficulties, he hastened to return the check 
to help them out. 


To Albert Bigelow Paine 


Kittery Point, Me., 
June 19, 1899. 
DEAR MR. PAINE: 

I should have been glad to dine with yourself and Mr. 
Ware, if I could have been telegraphed to the Players’. 
As it is, I can only thank you, and assure you of my cordial 
remembrance of our too brief relations as syndicator and 
contributor. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HoweELts. 


“Your book”? was That Fortune. 
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To Charles Dudley Warner 


Kittery Point, Maine, 
July 9, 1899. 
My DEAR WARNER: 

I have been reading your book, and I wish to congratu- 
late you on your heroine, though I am not sure that you 
will like the favor of such a Judas Iscariot of a realist as 
your poor friend who cannot withhold his praise. She is 
a true girl, sweetly divined, and you have had admirable 
courage to find her purity out in her environing rottenness. 
I know she is veritable, for I know just such a New York 
girl—so high-purposed, so child-hearted, so woman-souled. 
It is a great thing to have imagined with such lifelikeness, a 
creature whose angelic qualities lift the leaden-legged wit- 
ness from the earth with their wings. 

I hope you are well again, after your sickness in New 
Orleans. I do not know whether you are in Hartford or 
not, but the post-office will find you somewhere, and bring 
you our love and sympathy. They are equally for Mrs. 
Warner. 

We are here again on the Maine coast, a few miles from 
where you saw us last summer; and in full sound of a 
very emotional bell-buoy and a very pessimistic fog-horn. 
There is also a thing here they call a syren, which has the 
voice of a psychological novelist of the syren sex. 

I have a garden at the foot of the Cliff where we live, 
that would bring tears to the eyes of Calvin the cat. No 
rain for three months will do much for a garden. 

I hope the book is selling gaily, and I thank you for 
my pleasure in it. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. Howe ts. 
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[Written on the back of the envelope by W. D. H.] 
Lots of good things in the book besides the girl! 


To Miss Aurelia H. Howells 


40 West soth st., 
Sept. 30, 1899. 
DEAR AURELIA: 

I send you an odd envelope, made me by an artist whom 
I helped get an article accepted—The great Dewey day 
has come and gone. We saw every morsel of it from our 
balconies, which the whole procession passed under. Dewey 
is a very pleasant simple-looking old fellow, and he gave 
a perceptible glance at our group. We saw Sampson and 
Sibley, too, and Miles and Merritt, and many governors. 
Dewey can certainly be the next President if he chooses. 
The enthusiasm of the crowd, from all the States, was 
frantic, and the crowd was terrifically large. We saw 
20,000 people seated along 59th street, and that was half 
a mile out of the six miles of the march. Everything was 
very good-natured, and the police handled the multitude 
amiably. A man fell dead at our corner, just before Dewey 
came in sight, and so missed his chance; death was instantly 

forgotten when he was carried away. I am very tired. 

With love to all, 
Your aff’te brother, 
WILL. 


Howells had decided to try lecturing and had agreed 
upon a tour under the management of Major J. B. Pond. 
Clemens had suggested his memorizing his lecture and re- 
citing it, but Howells had no histrionic talent and so simply 
read his lecture to his audiences. 
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To §. L. Clemens 


40 West sgth st., Oct. 9, 1899. 
My DEAR CLEMENS: 

Yes, if I were a great histrionic artist like you, I would 
get my poor essays by heart, and recite them. But being 
what I am I should do the thing so lifelessly, that I had 
better recognize their deadness frankly, and read them. 

I begin at Ypsilanti in Michigan the 19th, and I am 
sick of it already. Perhaps I shall write you of my luck; 
but I can’t talk of it now. 

Your beautiful books have all come, and I have been 
reading the last to the family and to myself with a joy 
that I wish we could share with you. The thing is immensely 
good. No man ever got himself so honestly out as you have 
always done, and in Following the Equator the sincerity 
is notable, even for you. At the right times there is a noble 
seriousness; and at all times, justice and mercy. There isn’t 
a mean thought, a shabby lie, a cowardly bravado in the 
whole book. Well, I believe that is you. If I had been your 
maker, I could have improved you I suppose, but for the 
creature of the Presbyterian deity who did make you, 
you are very well; and I am willing to take you as you are. 
This book shows that finally you cannot be taken other- 
wise. I want to get a chance somehow to write a paper 
about you, and set myself before posterity as a friend who 
valued you aright in your own time.—This is the Family 
judgment of F. the E. as well as mine. John is not an easy 
laugher; and his delight in you takes the form of anguished 
cries which are very funny; Pilla of course is your most 
intelligent adorer, and Mrs. Howells continues to think 
that you pay.—We heard a dreadful rumor that you were 
going to Princeton; then we were consoled to hear that 
you were to stay in Europe for the winter. I don’t think 
I could bear to have you in P. Do write and give us the 
facts.—I have none to give you from this side. We got 
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back from peerless Kittery Point at the end of September. 
I had a lovely summer, if it had not been for the blight 
of lecturing which overcast my spirit. But even if I don’t 
fail, the trouble will soon be over in the course of nature. 
Yours ever, 


W. D. Howe Lts. 


Howells had started on his lecture tour when the next 
letter was written. 


To Mrs. W. D. Howells 


Palmer House, Chicago, Oct. 21, 1899. 
DEAR ELINOR: 

I will resume notes.—Omnibus lingered at station, and 
large man said to driver, ‘“‘What you waitin’ for? Rain?” 
He was very jolly; used to live in C. but now “‘took off his 
hat to N. Y.”’—because he had a good seat at Dewey 
parade, apparently. “Who did that statue?” I asked in pass- 
ing: ‘“‘City.”’ “I mean the sculptor.” ‘Oh, J don’t know. 
Mustn’t get me out of my depth.”—Henry B. Fuller has 
just been here; young Follansbee, Wm. Morton Payne, and 
a reporter.—Chicago is bigger and blacker than ever, with 
a grandiosity and a beauty, too. The lake front is a series 
of grassless lawns, that will one day be splendid, with a vast 
stone balustrade. More rush in the streets than in N. Y., 
and the crowd more American. This hotel is huge, and there 
is a sort of swift crawl and buzz of people in the rotunda 
as of flies. It is terrible, but they seem to have tempera- 
ment, and to be of an inner calm. (Two more reporters.) 
I am just getting ready to go out to Evanston for my lec- 
ture, 14 miles away. 

Sunday a.m. Lecture went even better than at Ypsi- 
lanti, to about 1000 people. Made myself distinctly heard. 
In M. E. church, introduced by one of the Northwestern 
University profs. very gracefully (Pierson). In private 
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told me that he symp’d with A/truria; askt if I still thought 
the same. Got home at 11, and had Rockaway oysters on 
shell and hot Scotch. To bed and promptly to sleep. 

Boy in Dist. Tel. office, with transmitter screwed into 
one ear, writing a card for messenger, talking with an 
angry Jew, and answering questions on all sides—as steady 
as a rock. Of such is Chicago. 


Love to all. 
Your 


WDE 


“Chizzola” was the friendly young agent that Major 
Pond sent out with Howells. 


To Mrs. W. D. Howells 


Palmer House, Chicago, 
Oct. 24, 1899. 


I have been lunching with Fuller, and meeting George 
Ade (Artie) and Payne (The Money Captain) besides 
Garland and Rose Field. I must tell you very secretly that 
Garland is engaged to a Miss Taft, who has been five 
years in Paris, and sculps and paints. Ade is a nice young 
fellow, regular, smooth shaven face, calm and shrewd. I 
liked Payne, too. Just now a man has been in to ask leave 
to fotograf my hand—a professor of palmistry! I enclose 
an autograph letter. 

Wednesday a.m. 1 enclose notices of my last night lec- 
ture. It was in the theatre of Mr. Higinbotham’s house (he 
was president of the World’s Fair) and was a most gor- 
geous full dress function on the part of the 2oth century 
club. The lecture went splendidly. Of course the reports are 
grotesque. The best is the Record’s,—Rose Field’s paper. 
It was the largest meeting the Club ever had. The house 
was magnificent; the family inextinguishably simple and 
kind. I enclose H.’s introduction which I begged of him 
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for you. His wife and daughters have lived a year in Venice. 
Before supper Chizzola and I took a little row on the lake. 
There was a dusky sunset on the shore which was wonder- 
ful. The smoke effects in Chicago are mighty fine; but you 
have to wash your hands every hour. The lecture was closely 
listened to, and the jokes taken instantly, with peals of 
laughter. Of course most of the people were women. I made 
every syllable heard. Pil’s letter with the poem was de- 
lightful. I don’t know how I shall ever pay her up for 
looking after my letters. 

To-night I give my great public lecture, and to-morrow 
we're off westward. I shall take a long breath when I 
settle into my sleeping-car seat. 

Love to all. 

PAPA. 


To Mrs. W. D. Howells 


Hotel Monroe, Grinnell, Iowa, 
Oct. 29, 1899. 
DEar E.: 

Read Heroes and Heroines last night to 450 refriger- 
ators, who afterwards many of them thawed out in in- 
dividual praises. But it is not such a lecture as the Novels 
and I will read it no more. To-day I read Novels to the 
students and faculty as a free blow. The students came 
round about 11 p.m. and serenaded me, with wild yells of 
“We want Howells!” But I thought they wanted to guy 
me, and I wouldn’t show myself. I teaed with Prof. Her- 
ron, and recepted with President Gates. Iowa College is 
co-ed, and is full of faith in itself. The place is beautiful, 
in its way, but in ’82 a cyclone carried it half way and put 
it down forty miles off. They don’t count that, and “lovely 
homes” abound. The atmosphere is very socialistic, but 
Herron says the corporations and politicians will down 
them yet. It’s only a question of time. Pres. Gates took me a 
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long drive over the country, which is all rolling, the land is 
soft, big billows. Once there were no trees, but much for- 
est has been planted. I enclose a bill of me, and I wanted 
to send that of the rival attraction, a company playing 
Monte Cristo, but I couldn’t get it. Saw the leading lady 
talking to two of the actors in the hotel office. 

This is a beautiful, fresh new hotel, perfectly charming, 
and incredible for a town of 4000—good enough for 40,- 
ooo. The furniture in my room is bird’s-eye maple. Electric 
light and steam heat, of course. Love to all. 

Corn 8 feet high. Wayside weeds as tall. No wild berries 
originally, but some blackberries creeping in. 

PAPA. 


To Miss Mildred Howells 


The Lincoln, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
Nov. 4, 1899. 
Dear PILLA: 

Large reception yesterday by the English (literature) 
Club, where I told 400 females how very glad I was to see 
each of them. It would be pleasant if I liked it, and if it 
did not kill me; but I don’t, and it does. At the lecture there 
were 500 or 600 people, most attentive and sympathetic. 
Only one man and mother whose baby cried (it was a ro- 
manticist) went out. I was competed with by the news of 
the Sharkey-Jeffries fight which many students went to the 
other theatre to hear, and two student society meetings. 

We are off to-day for Topeka at 1: 35 via Kansas City. 

I’ve answered Wellesley College, No! 

Love to all. 

Papa. 


To Mrs. W. D. Howells 


Marion, Kans., Nov. 6, 1899. 
DEAR ELINOR: 
We left prosperity behind when we left Iowa: Nebraska 
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and Kansas are poor, poor. At Lincoln the theatre manager 
told Chizzola that most of the students when they went to 
a 10 cent show took the price out of their stomachs or off 
their backs. I don’t think a house had been built there in 
ten years; here, not in twenty. Marion is a county seat, 
and must have started with high hopes. It is beautifully 
placed on a prettily wooded stream, and most of the stores 
and houses are of the fine yellow limestone of the neigh- 
borhood, a coarse marble. This makes it look old and for- 
eign,—and their style is not bad. There are good board 
sidewalks—15 years old. The yards and streets are un- 
kempt. There are 2500 people, and a charming bit of 
park by the river. But the place seems to have been blighted 
green, like the harsh foliage of the trees, which does not 
turn, here, but hangs rattling on the trees, in its summer 
color. There is some movement of farming-life on the 
streets, but no village life; I have seen wild-looking people 
on horse-back with larias at their Mexican saddle bows; 
and long-bearded typical hayseeds, or Reubs. It is a scene 
of curious contrasts, and you feel as if there was not a 
dollar in the people’s hands. But there are six women scour- 
ing the streets, trying to sell my tickets, for that poor, mis- 
taken Mrs. . Chizzola understands that many will 
come in from the farms to hear me. But the thought of 
taking their money makes me sick, and I shall give it all 
(except our expenses) back for some public object, unless 
it pans out richer than I can imagine. 


To Mrs. W. D. Howells 
Train for Topeka! 
Nov. 7, 1899, 1: 15 A.M. 
Left Marion a little after 11. Another glorious day, 
sweet as June. They say they have this weather till Xmas. 
At station men talkt about the boom. Young fellow came 
out, spent $25,000 for town lots, and borrowed money for 
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his R. R. fare. The other day half a block of land sold 
for $27! Near business, too. M. is beautifully placed, and 
must yet be something. The stone is quarried soft, and 
cut with a saw. Country mostly long slopes, but just here 
more broken, and has stone walls along the low hill slopes. 
Like N. E. if more trees. 

MacF arlane.—Just had the best dinner I ever ate at R. R. 
station in America. Touch of Spanish or Mexican in the 
cooking—especially soup and chicken. Served in courses, 
and most lavish helps. Praised it to prop. who was pleased. 
—For the last 2 hours, running through country settled by 
Germans, who preferred the timbered river courses and 
broken land to level prairies, and always have rain and 
crops, and plenty of all fruits! Miles of white stone wall, 
and stone houses and barns. County town, with sharp Gothic 
steeples like village in Germany. Interview of Chicago 
Chronicle by a girl whom I put on her mettle by telling 
what a good interview a N. Y. Sun girl wrote of me. Here 
hills along the streams 100 ft. high, and well wooded. Some 
Kaffr corn grown here, which people eat in Kansas. It 
tastes between corn meal and graham—breakfast food. 
Brakeman tells me all this. Gentle, intelligent fellow from 
Ohio, now living in Topeka. Likes Ohio, but more chance 
here for a young man. Dazzle on the fields, of sun.— 
Brakeman shows me in his watch fotos of wife, son and 
daughter. D. plays piano and violin. Son in R. R. employ, 
but prize amateur bicyclist; very steady. Good hearted, nice 
man. He reaches home at 3 to-day, and leaves at I to- 
morrow. Then comes back next day. Easy work. Keeps a 
cow and chickens, and often doesn’t go out of his yard. 

Topeka.—Arrived 3 P.M. and found one letter from 
you, enclosing one from McClure and newspaper cuttings. 
Glad to get it, but wanted more. Brakeman showed me 
beautiful railroad cut through trees near Kansas river, 
which is a fine stream, but very low now. Shook hands 
at parting and hoped to see me again. Name , German 
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extraction. Sweet fellow. At Topeka station, several women 
crying. By-standing workman with pipe said they were 
daughters of “‘that old lady, going way off to Massachu- 
setts; and she lives out here, and they han’t seen her fer 
16 years, and it ain’t likely they ever will again.” ‘‘Kind of 
hard?” “Well, yes, it is. Poor folks, and was a sacrifice for 
"em to go this time. I know ’em all.” 3-yr. old boy at his 
feet. “I fooled this boy—thinks his poppa’s a good man. 
Thinks he’s as big as momma, and as heavy till it comes 
night; then he’s little again.” 
Bye! 
PAPA. 


By this time Howells was suffering from insomnia, 
brought on by the nervous strain of the lectures and recep- 
tions and his nights on the sleeping-cars. 


To Mrs. W. D. Howells 


The Bates, Indianapolis, 
Nov. 19, 1899. 
DEAR ELINOR: 

Well, I had another great and good audience last night 
—some 1200, of the élite—the tickets being to be had only 
by invitation. I was caught up into the silken arms of the 
aristocracy from the moment I arrived, and went to din- 
ner at the house of the sister of Booth Tarkington, the 
young Indiana novelist. They are cousins of Edwin Booth, 
and young T. greatly resembles him. Ex-president and Mrs. 
Harrison were there to meet me; he very, very interesting. 
Talked humanely about war, and wisely about England. 

Better than all this, I got nine hours’ sleep last night! 
Without trional! ! Hot Scotch and exhausted nature did it! 

We are off for Detroit at noon. 

The Hamilton people have put off their glorification 
till the 27th; that saves my life again, “poor thing.” 

PAPA. 
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The interviews are wildly wrong; almost word for word 
what I did not say. 


To Mrs. W. D. Howells 


Train for Detroit, via Logansport, 
Noy. 19, 1899. 


I feel fine after my 9 hours’ sleep, and very hopeful of 
getting thro’ all right. I was worried about Hamilton, be- 
cause I had 3 nights running, at Columbus, Cincinnati, and 
Hamilton, but the Hamilton people have put it off till 
Monday which will give me 2 clear nights to brace up in. 
Indianapolis is a stately and beautifully livable city; there 
is a great Denkmal in it that is distinctly noble, and gives 
the capital square a very European effect. Asphalt every- 
where, and comfort down to the poorest. People gentle 
and easy spoken. Workingman’s family that came to their 
door to tell me where Whitcomb Riley lived—all very sweet 
and kind Americans.—But I can feel an intolerance in the 
air. We are freer in the East, and say what we think. In 
West, I sh’d be first mobbed with praise and then, if I 
differed, with rotten eggs. People are freer from West to 
East. In the W. they are all terrible water drinkers—they 
must be topers or temperance, just as they must be saints 
or sinners. People are free, only as they are rude, here. 
Old J. W. Riley has been very sick, but we had a sweet hour 
together. He spoke of the long attack on me, and how 
I had “kept kind” through it all; kindness the best thing 
in the world, he said. I do wish you could be with me. What 
Harrison said of G. Britain was that she generally bettered 
the lot of the people she conquered, but he doubted her 
right to do it. Said he had seen a farm all run down in a 
man’s hands, but he did not think a thrifty neighbor had 
the right to take it, and do better for the shiftless owner 
than he could himself.—Flat landscape, with rail fences. 
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Lots of people came up after the lecture, and stuffed me 
with praise. Bright sunny day, too warm. 

Logansport, Ind.—Keep this insurance ticket. Pretty 
town. 


“The loss of natural sleep” brought Howells’s lecturing 
tour to an end, and when he reached home he alarmed his 
wife by sleeping for twenty-four hours. 


To Miss Aurelia H. Howells 


40 West 59th st., Dec. 24, 1899. 
DEAR AURELIA: 

I want to thank you for Elinor, and myself, for your ten- 
der words about our lost Winnie. Her birthday always 
brings me a pang, and helps to deepen the sadness which the 
gay memories of earlier Christmases always bring to these 
later ones. She was, you know, passionately fond of anni- 
versaries, and observed them with enthusiasm, till her suf- 
fering forbade her happiness in anything. On that Ist of 
March which came the day before her death, she told her 
nurse that it was papa’s birthday. 

I cannot forecast the future by any effort of faith or 
imagination; but I am getting to be an old man, and in 
the nature of things it cannot be very many years before 
it will have realized itself. You know father said: ‘‘Age 
is the time to trust,” and I am not unwilling to trust. As 
usual, I am full of schemes of all sorts, and am by no means 
looking forward to quitting work. My lecturing experi- 
ment taught me that on any extended scale my health could 
not stand it. I have hardly yet got back to my old work- 
ing trim; but I guess I shall come to it fully again. The loss 
of natural sleep for a whole month, was a terrible strain, 
and that was the result of the quite inevitable social side 
of the enterprise. But I think I might lecture for a week 
at a time, now and then. 
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I hope you will have a happy Christmas, and you must 
give my love to the silent dreamer, and to Vevie. 
Your aff’te brother 
WILL. 


XXVII 
1900 


Wishes to write history of Venice. Failure of Harper && Brothers. 
Plan for publishing American novels in newspapers. 


To S. L. Clemens 


40 West 59th st., Jan. 14, 1900. 
My DEAR CLEMENS: 

I wanted to write you while I was in that misery of lec- 
turing, but I had not the nerve. It was worse than you 
ever said in your least credible moments. The mere ‘“‘stunt,”’ 
the platform act itself, was suffering for me. I had a five 
or ten minutes’ heart quake in the ante-room before I went 
on, and then I sat as long and languished under the praises 
of my introducer, and then I got up, and abased my soul 
before my audience, entreating them to be interested and 
amused for an hour and a quarter more. Then I waited 
and shook hands with such as cared to speak with me, and 
then I went to my hotel and to bed, and lay awake till I 
got up and drugged myself with trional, or soaked myself 
with whiskey. After that came a few hours of blessed stu- 
por. When I could get off on an early train, and escape 
being seen off by anybody, I thought myself too happy, for 
the Western trains are perfection; but oftenest I had to 
“address the students” at the colleges where I mostly lec- 
tured, and I had to be lunched and recepted and dined and 
supped. The worst of it was that I was meeting nice, kind, 
intelligent people all the time, whom I liked and respected, 
and who wished to be good to me; but it was killing me, 
and I was a wretched ghost before them. For a whole 
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month, I had not one night’s natural sleep. After I got 
home, I slept 15 hours a night. Two hours after breakfast, 
I took a long nap, and in the afternoon, I had two long 
naps. This went on for a fortnight. My head felt sprained, 
and I had stored up a disorder of the Pneumo-gastric nerve, 
that made my heart jump a beat every now and then, and 
that still after untold medication keeps up occasionally. 
I don’t blame Pond; he is probably what the deity meant 
him to be. He promised me that there should be no long 
flights, and he zigzagged me across the map a 1000 or 
500 miles at a clip, with no sort of scruple. I started out 
with only seven fixed dates, and he had to pick up the 
rest as we went. But he did send a capital agent with me, 
who took every care of me and off me. The worst of it was 
that I was apparently a success. People seemed really to 
enjoy hearing me and seeing me, and I made at least half 
as much money as Pond promised, so that the thing re- 
.cains a temptation as well as a horror. Well, enough of 
this. 

I got a capital letter from you while I was in Indianap- 
olis, and since I came home, I have been reading you a 
great deal. Not merely the sketches, but going back in that 
splendid new edition, and reading Roughing It. All mighty 
good, but you are now in your decrepitude, with probably 
more cricks in your back than vertebre doing work ten 
times as good. So if you are writing a story, I guess it is 
fine, and I can’t see it too soon. By the way, aren’t they 
going to put all your shorter pieces into that Bliss edition? 
I want to write about the whole thing, somewhere. I sup- 
pose you are expecting me to tell you something about the 
Harper collapse. I know very little, accurately, but though 
the business is now in the hands of a receiver, have a notion 
that the Harpers will sometime go on with it. As yet I 
have lost nothing by them, and I rather think I shall not 
lose. They have a very active man at the head of affairs, 
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and there is a prospect of things being better managed 
than under the old régime, where no one was head. At any 
rate, they are making some contracts with me for work 
several years in advance. The failure, however, hit me in 
a tender place. I had persuaded them to get out a special 
holiday edition of Their Silver Wedding Journey, and I kept 
hurrying them up all summer long. But in the confusion of 
their affairs, they got the book out just a fortnight before 
Christmas, and sold 6,000 instead of 20,000 as they might 
have done. It was a $5 book, and with any sort of pushing 
the sale might have saved me a year’s work. But what is 
the use? 

I hope your family is getting on prosperously. Do give 
our universal love to Mrs. Clemens and all. Mrs. Howells 
is having rather a miserable winter, and suffers from a low- 
ness of spirits, which does not cheer me up very much. 
The only thing that keeps either of us going, is that suc- 
cession of brilliant British victories, which always leave 
the Boers on top. I should not think your English acquaint- 
ance would find the last chapter of Following the Equator 
very joyous reading, but it is nuts to us. You may be sure 
that whatever the newspapers say, the heart of the Amer- 
icans is with the Boers. But we are engaged in a war of 
conquest ourselves, and so we can’t speak out, and own 
ourselves the friends of republics everywhere. This is poli- 
tics. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HoweELtLs. 
(Drubbed off with my own hand.) 


Howells had always wished to write a history of Venice, 
and the outline sent with his letter to Alden shows what 
this history, which was never written, would have been. 
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To Henry Mills Alden 


40 West soth st., 
January 6, 1900. 
My DEAR Mr. ALDEN: 

I have waited until I could go over the course of Vene- 
tian history carefully, and get a distinct notion of how I 
might treat it, before replying to your letter of October 
26th. I now wish to accept your offer of $10,000 for the 
serial use of the proposed papers, and of Io per cent. roy- 
alty on the book to be made from them. I accede to all 
the other conditions, as to length, time of publication, pay- 
ments, etc., with the understanding that our agreement is 
net to be invalidated by my failure to go to Venice for 
study o1 localities, if that should be impracticable for 
reasons of heaith or other sufficient reasons. I specify this, 
for although the point is not made in your letter, I have 
talked of it with you. It is my wish to revisit Venice for a 
long sojourn, but I find it quite possible to write the his- 
tory without doing so; and I prefer the matter to be clear 
between us. Of course, I shall be only too glad to aid in 
getting the best illustrations for the work, in any event. 

I have thought that I could treat the story of Venice in 
an original and attractive fashion which I should like to 
talk over with you when our affair is concluded. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HowELLs. 


Outline enclosed in the preceding letter: 
I 
The Democratic Ideal in V enice 


The devotion to this ideal through the conditions which 
promote it everywhere and in all times, expresses itself in 
the common saying of the fugitives from the mainland when 
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they first established self-government on the islands of the 
lagoon, ‘‘We did not come here to live under a lord.” 
‘They were poor, and equal in their adversity, and fled not 
only from savage invasion, but from the traditions of lux- 
ury and corruption under the decaying Roman empire. 
They were like every people who return to Nature—like 
our backwoodsmen, like the Boers,—in their fierce love 
of freedom, which they showed in the tumults preceding 
and attending their quiescence into political form. This 
primitive spirit showed itself at times throughout the history 
of Venice in the revolts against the rising oligarchy, which 
should be vividly sketched; and rounded the cycle in the 
Democratic republic founded by the French when they 
crushed the old oligarchy. This aspect of the Venetian past 
is rich with incident of all kinds, with legend and with ad- 
venture. 


II 
The Oligarchic Ideal of Venice 


The rise of an aristocracy inevitable through commercial 
prosperity, in order to assure the self-preservation, both 
noble and ignoble, of the State. The oligarchy itself ex- 
pressed the original jealousy of a lord, by disempowering 
the doge. It was the free spirit limiting itself and so working 
the more intensely. It replaced the old equality with an af- 
fectionate familiarity between the high and the low. ‘“The 
individual withers and the ‘state’ is more and more”’ under 
its rule. It is the wisdom of the children of this world. The 
story of the splendor and the mystery of Venice belongs 
to it. In its keeping the State dies of luxury and atrophy. 
The democratic instinct antedated and post-dated it. 


Ill 
The Commercial Ideal of Venice 
The Venetians had to trade from the first, and by the 
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conditions of their existence, their commerce was to the last 
an enterprise of individual initiation, promoted, controlled 
and guarded by the commonwealth. It arose through the 
advantages of their isolation, and fell through the disad- 
vantages of the same. Great picturesqueness in the conduct 
of the commerce. 


IV 
The Imperial Ideal of Venice 


Expansion was a necessity of Venice both by land and 
sea. Without possessions on the mainland she was always 
threatened with famine in war-time; without colonies in 
the Levant her trade was never safe. The study of this 
fact includes the story of the wars with Genoa, Pisa, Lom- 
bardy, and the jealous powers leagued against Venice at 
Cambray, which is full of heroic episodes; and that of the 
political decay inevitable from the original necessity. As 
in each of the foregoing papers the facts would be followed 
from the birth to the death of the republic. 


Vv 
The Religious Ideal of Venice 


Venetians always good Catholics but not good papists. 
Their devotion to the church and their defiance of it was 
political. Their commercial and self-interested relation to 
the crusades; the different interdicts and excommunications; 
the Renaissance skepticism of the aristocracy, and the 
spread of French philosophical notions to be studied in 
this chapter, as well as the tolerant attitude of the State 
toward outside Protestantism, and the readiness of the 
government and people to make treaties and truces with 
Mahometanism. 
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“The mystery at Franklin Square” was the failure of the 
house of Harper & Brothers, and J. P. Morgan's taking it 
over and putting in Colonel George Harvey as manager. 

In a letter to Brander Matthews of April 8th, Howells 
says: 


“Harpers seem to be on their feet—or somebody’s feet 
again, and to be moving forward. But it is all still very 
strange and sad, down at Franklin Square. I am doing a 
series of papers for the Bazar on Heroines of Fiction, that 
interests me. But my papers are reportorially spoken of as 
‘stories,’ and I am hurried on proofs, as once I was Not.” 


To Charles Dudley Warner 


40 West soth St., Feb’y 1, 1900. 
My DEAR WARNER: 

You were regretted by everyone the other night at the 
Institute meeting, the more so because I had to preside in 
your place. But my misery in this function could not spoil 
my pleasure in your paper, which was admirable, and gave 
the key to what followed. Mabie read it excellently, and 
none of your good points were lost. I liked so much what 
you said of perpetual copyright that I wanted to reinforce 
it from the fount of my internal socialism with the sug- 
gestion that all property should be held for 42 years; but 
on my legs I am such a dumb dog that I cannot even snarl, 
and so your claim rested unimpaired with the audience. The 
audience was very polite in quality, and almost swell, and 
it listened with a most meritorious interest to everything. 
I do not believe that in your address it missed anything 
but you, whom we all missed so much. Parker of Yale read 
a capital paper on music, and Van Dyke followed with a 
hearty and heady talk about books and the people. On the 
whole the affair was a success, with adjectives, and I find 
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myself looking to the next meeting with pleasure—all the 
greater because it’s a whole year off. If you don’t come to 
that, I shall resign.—After the public proceedings the 
members of the Institute went into a side room and smoke- 
talked till I went home with my underclothes full of to- 
bacco fumes. We seemed all to have a lot of courage, and 
a lot of hope. 

I’m not only sorry officially that you’re laid up, but feel 
a personal grudge against it. Don’t you think you were sick 
enough last spring to let some other fellows have a chance? 
I can name half a dozen that I would rather have in your 
place. I suppose you’ve had your share of excitement about 
the mystery at Franklin Square. You’re so far off that I 
have a feeling you ought to understand it, for nobody near 
at hand seems to. For my part I haven’t got over the be- 
wilderment of having the thing happen, and I haven't in my 
bones, yet accepted it as a fact. 

My wife joins me in love to Mrs. Warner and yourself. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELts. 


“Emily Baker” and “St. Gaudens niece’ were water 
colors by Mildred Howells. 

“The ‘Heroines’”” were Howells’s Heroines of Fiction 
which appeared serially in Harper’s Bazar, beginning in 
the number of May 5, 1900. 


To Miss Mildred Howells 


40 West 59th st., March 5, 1900. 
DEAR PILLA: 

Here is a note that came this morning; we opened it, 
thinking it immediate, but did not answer it as there was 
time for you to do so. You see that Kate classes you with 
the gifted, if not with the elderly, spinsters. Mamma says 
I must tell you of the young artist, Everett Shinn, who 
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came this morning to make an appointment to pastel me. 
He is the bigness of John, every way, with dark, straight, 
thick hair, topping a narrow little face that dwindles to 
a fine chin. He appeared quite lost in thought when I 
came in, and got up from the sofa with a long, absent- 
minded, ‘‘Why-y-y-y, Miss Gilder said I was to draw you 
for the Critic.’’ He roved from one picture to another with 
the insouciance of a child; Mr. Buster himself could not 
have been more innocently preoccupied with them. He saw 
Emily Baker and liked it, and fixed on the St. Gaudens 
niece. Ah, that was the real thing. He is the most unaffected, 
charming boy I’ve seen in a long time; has an exhibition at 
Bussod and Voladen’s: ‘“‘Of course I can’t sell anything so 
queer, but the papers have treated me well.” 

I look back on my lecturing with terror! What a hideous 
trade! Why didn’t you stop me, Saturday? What is the 
use of a daughter? 

I began the Heroines for the Bazar, this morning, and 
I guess I shall have some fun out of it. 

Your aff’te 
FATHER. 


To Miss Aurelia Howells 


40 West sgth st., March 25, 1goo. 
Dear AURELIA: 

You needn’t trouble about the newness of those maga- 
zines; we've quite got through with them. I am glad the 
velvet jacket is so acceptable, and to-morrow I shall send 
you another express package. It is a Jap. vase bestowed on 
me by a man in . He is getting up a library of author’s 
autographed copies, and he sent me a trunkful of my books 
for me to write my name in. At the same time he wrote 
me that he was sending me this vase, as a slight token of 
gratitude. I replied that if the vase were of value I could 
not accept it. He wrote again saying it was of trifling value; 
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at the same time he made known his expectation that I 
would not only write my name in each book, but inscribe a 
sentiment. To this I answered that I wouldn’t; and then 
he offered to pay me for my time at my highest rates for 
the same time spent in lecturing. I refused, and the other 
day I got the books. I inscribed a sentiment in ten of them 
and merely autographed the rest. With Elinor’s help in 
unwrapping and wrapping the books it took me the greater 
part of the afternoon.—Just think of the cheek of the 
man in asking such a thing of an author! Why shouldn't 
you too have a library got together on such terms? But you 
needn’t have any reluctance about his vase! 

I’m slowly, very slowly getting over my touch of the 
grip. I go out, but on legs of air and lead.—They are so 
weak and heavy. I had the grip mostly in my throat, which 
is always so enfeebling. 

With love to Henry, 
Your aff’te brother, 
WILL. 


“Mrs. Richardson” was the sister of Mrs. Aldrich, and 
the blank verse in Harper's must have been The Mother 


and the Father in the May Harper’s Monthly of that year. 


To Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


40 West soth st., June 10, 1900. 
My DEAR ALDRICH: 

I was at 4 Park st. talking with Miss Frances, in the 
full belief that you were at the other end of the world when 
she happened to say that you had just come home, and why. 
So I lost no time in getting up to Mt. Vernon street to ask 
after Mrs. Richardson, and to see Mrs. Aldrich and your- 
self if possible. You know how I was disappointed; but I 
had a moment of rich melancholy, which almost repaid 
my loss, among the familiar ornaments of your reception 
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room: I could date so many of them! Still I would rather 
have seen you, whom I have not seen for so long; and J 
take your letter most kindly, as you can well believe. Espe- 
cially am I pleased to know that you cared for my piece 
of (very) blank verse in Harper’s and that it affected you 
as real; it was very real to me as J wrote it. The shadows 
acquire a curious density in their eastward slope, and the 
substances lose flesh, so that I wonder they can cast the 
shadows. Perhaps you felt the autobiography in the piece, 
and gave me an old friend’s silent sympathy. In these days 
I seem to be all autobiography; but thank heaven I have 
done my reminiscences of literary Cambridge and Boston, 
and they are to be booked for oblivion next fall. How gladly 
I would never speak of myself again! But it’s somehow al- 
ways being tormented out of me, in spite of the small 
pleasure and pride the past gives me. “It’s so damned hu- 
miliating,’ as Mark Twain once said of his past. 

We have taken a largeish house at Annisquam for the 
summer, near Lanesville, where didn’t you as well as I once 
visit poor old Osgood and the Anthonys in a bad little 
hotel in a locust grove thirty-five years ago? The hotel had 
a bad season and indignantly burned down the next winter. 
I hope for a long summer, with a good chance for the 
work which results, against my wish, in more and more of 
my literature, but which must be done for a living. I hope 
Mrs. Richardson is better; and I send my love with Mrs. 
Howells’s to you all. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. How_ELts. 


In a later letter to his sister, Howells speaks again of 
the Brontés: 


“T am almost half through my ‘Heroines’ series. I have 
half finished my paper on the Brontés. Have you ever read 
Wuthering Heights? It is a prodigious book. It is wonder- 
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ful how those girls turned themselves loose. Jane Eyre 
would startle people nowadays by its boldness.” 


“My queer story in the Atlantic” was A Difficult Case, 
which was printed in the July and August numbers of that 
year. 


To Miss Aurelia Howells 


Annisquam, July 8, 1900. 
DEAR AURELIA: 

We have had a day of terrible heat, with the promise 
of more this morning. The season is extremely dry, and 
everything is suffering for want of rain. The green before 
the church across the hollow from us is now a yellow, 
and the grass all about us is sere. You know that Cape Ann 
is a mere mass of granite, with a skin of soil on it, and this 
is very quickly affected by the drouth. 

I wonder if hot weather affects your spirits as it does 
mine? It seems to me there is a great element of tragedy 
in heat, and after a trying day of it my heart goes far 
lower than the mercury. 

I am reading Jane Eyre for my “Heroines” papers, and 
perhaps that has something to do with my melancholy. 
Do you remember it at all? It is half a good novel, and for 
the rest very poor. The childhood part is the best. I have 
not looked at it since I read it as a boy in Dayton fifty 
years ago. Father and mother were away with Uncle Israel, 
prospecting, I think, at Eureka, and it was the time of the 
Rochester Knockings. My mind was divided between the 
book and the expectation of seeing the pictures on the 
wall leave their hooks and lay themselves at my feet. 

John’s short vacation is over, and he leaves for New 
York this afternoon. I hate to have him go, and now I 
understand father’s pain at parting with me, as I once 
could not. What a pity that we learn everything in life too 
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late! All the time I remind myself of father, in some way 
or other, especially when I unexpectedly catch sight of my- 
self in the glass. I have lived a very intensely personal life, 
but now I seem more ancestral than individual. Perhaps we 
are all gathered into our race at last, and hereafter will 
have only little gleams of personal consciousness. Well, 
it is all right. Tell me what you think of my queer story in 
the Atlantic. With love to Henry, 
Your affectionate brother, 


WILL. 


The “great Authors and Newspapers enterprise’ was a 
plan of Clarke & Company of Chicago to publish novels 
by American authors in the newspapers, and Howells was 
to have the editorial charge of the venture. It never pros- 
pered, and when Howells found that Clarke was once a 
member of the firm of Belford & Clarke in Toronto who 
had published uncopyrighted editions of his early books 
there, that were sold in the United States, he lost faith in 
the undertaking, and wrote to his son on July 22nd: 


“The great ‘Okobonee’ Newspaper enterprise seems in a 
bad way. There have been four refusals from England and 
not one acceptance, and from America we have but five 
straight promises. I have a growing sense of Mr. Clarke’s 
keeping himself too much in the background, and allowing 
me to shoulder the whole affair, and the other day, after 
tremendous throes of your mother’s conscience, I wrote and 
renounced the whole affair.” 


In the same letter to his son Howells says of Harpers’ 
management of his new book: 


“They did much better with the gorgeous Silver Wedding 
Journey than I expected, having sold 2700 sets, besides 
1600 of the ordinary edition. I expect they will get rid of 
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the whole fine edition, this coming Christmas and the next, 
and they seem really trying to do more with my books than 
ever before. They do not seem to be advertising them very 
much, but to be working them in some sort of subterranean 
way, which I like quite as well, if it comes to the same 
money.” 


To Henry James 


Annisquam, July 15, 1900. 
My DEAR JAMES: 

Something in your cordial acceptance of my invitation 
for the great Authors and Newspapers enterprise alarms 
me with the fear that I did not make it plain how con- 
ditional the enterprise is. To most people I wrote that if 
a certain number could not be got to contribute, the thing 
would stop, and I now write to present this fact boldly to 
you, if I failed to do it before. As yet I have got only 
six or seven authors to promise books, so many are highly 
contracted for, and so many are governed by the reluctance 
of their regular publishers. The obstacles are many and 
the displeasures are such that my own courage has not held 
out as to my relation to the enterprise, but whether I keep 
on with it or not, I believe you will be safe in chancing a 
book with it, if it comes to trial. I think you will do well to 
take the proffered $2500, rather than the percentage on 
sales, and if you like, I will myself do your bargaining 
with the enterpriser; perhaps I can get better terms still, 
and at any rate I believe I can get better terms than you 
could. But what I am anxious about now is that you should 
not create your spectre without this warning that possibly 
the enterprise may fail him at the very hour when he needs 
its support. If as you say, you can place him elsewhere in 
such an event, go gaily on; I at least believe the chances are 
so good that they are worth your trying for, and whether 
I continue editor of the affair or not, I am myself going 
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to contribute a book. I should like for once to see a book 
of mine thoroughly put before the public, instead of being 
left to grope its way. Of course one is more or less cor- 
rupted by the spectacle of the immense successes around 
one, and it galls me that I should sell only as many thou- 
sands as the gilded youth of both sexes are selling hundred- 
thousands, and largely as I believe for want of publicity— 
that is the new word for advertising. You speak of one 
of the books which I have been guilty of not sending you 
(with shame I own it) and I cannot see the name of it, even 
in typewriting, without rage, for Their Silver Wedding 
Journey was got out as a holiday book about a week before 
Christmas and then left to meet its fate after all the holi- 
day books had been bought. After that they published the 
regular edition, and it was only by following the publishers 
up with unsparing vigor that I could make them let the 
public into the secret of its existence. Even yet I have not 
got them to announce it in the Harper periodicals !—But 
enough of this so sordid theme. 

I can understand your hunger for New England, in these 
later years. I feel it myself in New York, even, though it 
is not my country. It has a sort of strange, feminine fascina- 
tion. It is like a girl, sometimes a young girl, and sometimes 
an old girl, but wild and shy and womanly sweet, always, 
with a sort of unitarian optimism in its air. Here on Cape 
Ann the charm is ruggeder than anywhere else, with a 
bleakness, which is irresistible, and a beauty that is in- 
describable. The house we have was the home of a granite 
quarry magnate, who made it everything that the family 
of such a man could desire, with hot and cold water, its 
own gasoline plant and all the modern improvements, not 
to mention a hill of red pines behind it and all Ipswich 
Bay before; and then died out of it, leaving it a dire pos- 
session to his widow. It is walled and terraced up like 
Switzerland, and I have made my cornfield and melon 
patch in the old wilding flower gardens. There is an avenue 
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of roses and syringas and smoke-trees down to the trolley 
cars, and we look across a little hollow to the old Univer- 
salist church, on its green under its elms, across the roofs 
of white houses inhabited by old single women of all sorts, 
sometimes living alone in their great harking mansions, 
with burning heaps and masses of flowers in their door- 
yards. There is also the gray hut of a clam-man and the 
square, central chimneyed house of a short-lobster man— 
so called because he sells lobsters of less than the legal 
length—and the neat dwellings of many other villagers, 
half-farmers, half-fishers, mild-voiced, gentle-mannered, 
and every one ready for a joke. Half a mile off, down at the 
point where old piers are, from which the venturers of 
fifty years ago used to sail from their own doors for India 
and Cathay, is a settlement of summer folks, living in the 
primitive shells of thirty years ago, such as were built 
before people began to plaster their summer houses. They 
leave us quite to ourselves, with either a savage indiffer- 
ence, or a savage diffiidence, I don’t know which, but at 
any rate acceptable. We are the freer to join in love to you, 
and the wish somehow to see you soon again. We read 
you with a touching constancy, and adore your art, with 
violent exceptions. 
Yours ever, 


W. D. How ELLs. 


Piatt had edited an annual of the Ohio Valley called 
The Hesperian Tree, in which were Success and Unsuc- 
cess, and The Mulberries in Pay’s Garden, by Howells. 
The ‘“‘second-growth” was another volume brought out in 
1903, that contained Success, Hot, and a letter to Piatt 
from Venice in 1862, by Howells. 

The “article for the Youth’s Companion” was The Hair- 
breadth Escape of Jim Leonard in the number of May 10, 
1900. 
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To John J. Piatt 


Annisquam, Aug. 12, 1900. 
My DEAR PiatTT: 

You may certainly count on me for a contribution to your 
second-growth of Hesperian Trees, and I can almost prom- 
ise you something from my daughter, though she will not 
always be bidden. Just now she is away from home, and 
I feel the safer in saying she will write for you. Give me 
as long notice as you can after you begin planting, and my 
graft shall be forthcoming. How would you like 4n Imag- 
inary Summer in Ohio? The notion was suggested to me 
by your suggestion that I should have a real one, which 
I never shall have. I think I could make something pretty 
out of going back there in fancy, and finding everybody and 
everything as they used to be, or rather as they have since 
seemed to be, and ought to have been. 

Our summer here in Massachusetts has had the fervid 
Ohio quality, this year, and it has not wanted the addition 
of a white mulberry tree to fill out the resemblance. It 
is at a house just across the street at the head of our cove 
(Lobster Cove,) and the berries have been ripe for a 
whole month, and there are as many of them as ever. But 
they are not, and never were, as good as red mulberries, 
and they needn’t pretend. 

I will see that you get a copy of my poems (Lord! to 
think of anybody wanting them) and have you ever had a 
copy of my latest poetic venture, Stops of Various Quills? 
If not, you shall have that too. It was got out too luxuri- 
ously ever to have reached a wide public, but it would not 
have reached it anyway, perhaps, and so I might as well 
have the additional royalty. Harpers have published (or 
secreted) that. 

I do hope you will be able to write me good news of 
The Hesperian Tree—I mean the first growth. Anything 
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that you write me of yourself will interest me. You might 
not think so from my delay in answering your letters, but 
that has nothing to do with the fact. Some day I shall be 
rich enough to employ a typewriter (I work this instrument 
myself) and then I shall dictate replies to my letters as 
soon as I get them. By the way, I did dictate something— 
an article for the Youth’s Companion—last spring, and it 
went famously. I simply arranged a lot of heads, and found 
that my own worked among them as readily as if I had the 
pen in my hand. I never had tried anything of the kind, 
but twice before. In Venice my wife wrote from my dicta- 
tion the translation of a guide-book which I made there, 
and afterwards in Cambridge, she took down several lec- 
tures on Italian poets. If I could get to doing it with my 
fiction, I should be a happy man, and perhaps a rich one. 

I wish the political future held some good for you. If 
you will tell me which man is likely to send you as consul 
abroad, I will vote for him, though I still wish sometime 
to see you at North Bend. 

Yours affectionately, 


W. D. HowELts. 


‘My Cambridge papers” were Literary Memories of 
Cambridge that appeared in the November Monthly of 
that year and were included in Literary Friends and Ac- 
quaintance under the heading of Cambridge Neighbors. 

Of “poor Keeler’s proposition” he had said in his Lit- 
erary Memories of Cambridge: 


“During the Cuban insurrection of the early seventies, 
he accepted the invitation of a New York paper to go to 
Cuba as its correspondent. 

‘Don’t go, Keeler,’ I entreated him, when he came to 
tell me of his intention. ‘They'll garrote you down there.’ 

‘Well,’ he said, with the air of being pleasantly inter- 
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ested by the coincidence, as he stood on my study hearth 
with his feet wide apart in a fashion he had, and gayly 
flirted his hand in the air, ‘that’s what Aldrich says, and 
he’s agreed to write my biography, on the condition that 
I make a last dying speech when they bring me out on the 
plaza to do it, “If I had taken the advice of my friend T. B. 
Aldrich, author of Marjorie Daw and Other People, I 
should not now be in this place.” ’ 

‘He went and he did not come back. He was not indeed 
garroted as his friends had promised, but he was probably 
assassinated on the steamer by which he sailed from San- 
tiago, for he never arrived in Havana, and was never heard 
of again.” 


Aldrich wrote his poem Lost at Sea in memory of 
Keeler. 

In a letter to his sister Aurelia, Howells says of his ar- 
rangement with Harper & Brothers, part of which was 
writing the Editor’s Easy Chair, “I am very happy, how- 
ever, in a new relation I have formed with Harpers which 
I will simply say includes taking all I write at a fixed price, 
and making me literary adviser of the house. It relieves 
me of all anxiety about marketing my wares.” 


To Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


115 East 16th st., Nov. 4, 1900. 
My DEAR ALDRICH: 

I hope if your letter doesn’t require an answer, it per- 
mits one; and at any rate I am going to thank you for it. 
You were very nice to write me about my Cambridge paper; 
and I want to say that of course I knew it was poor Keeler’s 
proposition that you should write his life on condition of 
that ante-mortem advertisement of Marjorie Daw. Did I 
possibly, by any bad luck of phrasing, imply otherwise? I 
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remember very well how you fulfilled in the Tribune the 
promise he put into your mouth; and I think I knew that 
Lowell had left that line out of The Cathedral. 

You will find a word about you in the first number of 
the Uneasy Chair, which I hope will please you. It might 
have been wiser for me to keep out of that place, but at 
63 one likes a fixed income, even when the unfixed is not 
bad. Essaying has been the enemy of the novelist that was 
in me. One cannot do both kinds without hurt to both. If 
I could have held out fifteen years ago in my refusal of the 
Study, when Alden tempted me, I might have gone on and 
beat Silas Lapham. Now I can only dream of some leisure 
day doing better. 

It was sad to have poor old Warner go. Had you seen 
him lately? I had, in the summer, with his fine old mask 
drawn awry by that touch of paralysis, but still with lots 
of life and hope in him. 

Clemens is here, settled down for the winter in West 
roth st., and looking younger and jollier than I’ve seen 
him for ten years. He says it is all Plasmon, a new German 
food-drug he’s been taking, but I think it’s partly prosper- 
ity. He has distinctly the air of a man who has unloaded. 
He has his family all with him, and Mrs. Clemens is fully 
sharing his effect of renewed youth. The other night they 
got talking of you, and he told of your hunting out foreign 
book-stores where they simply could not keep your works in 
stock. I used to see stores where they could, and turn green 
with envy at the sight. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. How.ELts. 


“Your lovely essay on old Herrick” was Aldrich’s in- 
troduction to the Poems of Robert Herrick, published by 
the Century Company. It was part of a life of Herrick 
that Aldrich had once begun, but never finished. 
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To Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


115 East 16th st., Nov. 18, 1900. 
My DEAR ALDRICH: 

This morning between three and four o’clock I read 
your lovely essay on old Herrick, having waked, as I sup- 
pose, for the purpose. After that I lay a long while think- 
ing it over and finding it more and more charming, and 
wishing you would do a lot more like it. In these days we 
rather limp on the leg that bears you off so gayly in that 
essay; but I don’t know that I have a right to expect you 
to edit a series of British poets for my pleasure, and I 
will try to be satisfied if you will come back here soon, and 
go to the Vienna Bakery with me for breakfast again. Next 
time we will have three jugs of coffee and six pots of 
whipped cream, and nine hours of talk, instead of the beg- 
garly allowance of last Sunday. 

Remember me to Mrs. Aldrich and to Mrs. Richardson, 
and excuse the type-writing: it is the only means I have of 
getting anywhere near the beauty of your hand-writing; and 
you know I always hated to have you beat me in anything. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELLs. 


P. S. What you say about ‘“‘form” is one of the best things 
ever said about a highly misunderstood matter. They think 
you can go and get it! 


To Hamlin Garland 


115 East 16th st., New York, 
Dec2241900. 
My DEAR GARLAND: 
I was grieved to get the news your brief note brought 
me; for I knew how your true heart was aching. Thirty- 
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two years ago I got such a summons as yours, and hurried 
to Ohio to find my mother eight hours dead. Time did for 
me what it will do for you; but oblivion is not consolation; 
and still I sometimes walk out among the Catawba grape 
trellises, under the dull October sun, with my father and 
brothers, and the old wound breaks out anew, and mother 
lies dead in the poor old home. You have been a good son, 
and loved your mother in deeds of constant devotion. That 
should be your help now, till time passes and eternity comes. 

My family joins me in love and pity for you, and with 
most affectionate regards to your wife, I am 

Your friend, 


W. D. HoweELtLs. 


P. S. I am sorry you troubled about the check at such a 
time; but it was like you. 

‘My recent paper on Cambridge” was Literary Mem- 
ories of Cambridge again. 


To Mrs. Francis J. Child 


115 East 16th st., 
December 10, 1900. 
My DEAR Mrs. CHILD: 

I have just had a letter from William James, who speaks 
of my recent paper on Cambridge, and then says, character- 
istically, “You haven’t laid it on thick enough on Child, 
though; that man’s entity is my strongest reason for believ- 
ing in an immortal soul.”’ 

He is right in this; but how could I say all I felt without 
fearing to abash that most modest and lofty spirit? Dear 
friend, I can never fitly thank you for your last letter, of 
which I feel all the lovely and sacred import. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HowELLs. 
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“Your boy” was Charles Aldrich, who was about to 
be married. 


To Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


Franklin Square, New York City, 
Dec. 29, 1900. 
My DEAR ALDRICH: 

I know just how you and your wife are feeling these 
days, though there is no matrimonial cloud on our horizon. 
It is the convention that girls cling more fondly to their 
homes than boys, but that is largely a lie, like most other 
conventions; and I am sure your boy must be sharing your 
reluctance from the break which is so inevitable and so 
right: I know that John follows our nomadic changes with 
the same constancy as Pilla, and if some day some nice 
girl beckons him away, he will at least be sorry for the 
poor old fellow he leaves behind. But homes, strangely 
enough, are founded to furnish the materials of other homes 
by their overthrow; and some useful light would be lack- 
ing on our past if our children did not teach us how we 
made our fathers and mothers feel, at every step of the 
way. 

I wish you would come on to this beastly hole again. It is 
better since Clemens came, and I see a good deal of him, 
with chances of long talk and high. Still, I could manage 
having two friends of old days within reach, and now, as 
I am not allowed to write to you, I would like now and 
then to speak to you. 

fi With affection to Mrs. Aldrich, 
Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELtLs. 


XXVIII 
I9O0I, 1902 


Given degree of Litt.D. at Yale with Mark Twain. Helping 
other writers. The Kentons. Buys place at Kittery Point. 


To Miss Aurelia Howells 


115 East 16th st., Feb’y 24, 1901. 
My DEAR AURELIA: 

You see I began to write to somebody else on this paper 
—an agent at York Harbor when I was going to ask about 
a cottage there. I did not go on with it, and now I have 
heard that the poor man is dead, and I hope you won't 
mind my saving the paper by using it in a letter to you. 
Early habits and instructions cling to us, and I do hate to 
waste anything. 

I see a great deal of Mark Twain nowadays, and we 
have high good times denouncing everything. We agree per- 
fectly about the Boer war and the Filipino war, and war 
generally. Then, we are old fellows, and it is pleasant to 
find the world so much worse than it was when we were 
young. Clemens is, as I have always known him, a most 
right-minded man, and of course he has an intellect that 
I enjoy. He is getting some hard knocks now from the 
blackguards and hypocrites for his righteous fun with Mc- 
Kinley’s attempt to colonize the Philippines, but he is mak- 
ing hosts of friends, too. 

It is a beautiful morning, and I wish I could walk out 
with you and the poor silent father-boy, and look at the 
quiet fields of snow, and the woods blackening up from 
them. How impatient I used to be with that beauty, in my 
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ionging to be out in the world! Now it is all past; I have 
got to what I wanted, and I wish I had kept what I had. 
But I have every reason to be content, and I am more 
humbly grateful than I seem. 
Your aff’te brother, 
WILL. 


“My book” was Literary Friends and Acquaintance. 
“The Barrett Wendell thing” was what Howells had 
written in the North American Review for April, 1901, 
about 4 Literary History of America, by Barrett Wendell. 


To Edward Everett Hale 


38 East 73d st., 
May 9, 1901. 
My DEAR HALE: 

It is very good of you to write me such a letter as your 
last; and what you say of Lowell is almost as precious to 
me as your praise of me—I won't allow quite. You touch 
a part that I did not realize: he made everybody love 
him; not me alone! But that is very strange, your not 
knowing him, and yet so imaginable. Perhaps some celestial 
day we shall meet him together, and talk it all over. I 
shall try then, at least, not to be jealous of his love of 
you; though I have so hated to share him with others, 
at times. The Longfellow, in my book, is a better study 
than the Lowell—more rounded and complete. 

As for the Barrett Wendell thing, I am half sorry for 
it. I might have made it kinder, and still as true. At sixty- 
four one should not let one’s self go; and in that I let my- 
self go. Perhaps some one must do it, and for my sins it 
was I. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. How.ELts. 
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The story he had resumed was The Kentons, and “my 
heroines” were his Heroines of Fiction. 


To Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


38 East 73d st.,. May 21, Ig9o1. 
My DEAR ALDRICH: 

You won’t think me the graceless wretch I appear, for 
not thanking you at once. It was hard to say that Pilla 
and I could neither of us come to you, and I put off saying 
it. I should like to see Ponkapog as well as Mrs. Aldrich 
and you again, and it would be a great pleasure to Pilla— 
including the fairy launch. But it is a fairy dream. We are 
getting ready to go into the country, after getting ready to 
come into this house; and the business has been too much 
for Mrs. Howells, who is much more broken down than 
usual, this spring. 

We are to be at York Harbor, where we were three 
years ago, and to-day I have resumed a story which I ex- 
pect to finish there. I have done no fiction since last spring 
—except a short story—the Easy Chair and the NV. 4. Re- 
view papers having been quite enough for me. I hate criti- 
cism; I suppose my feeling must be much like your own. 
I never did a piece of it that satisfied me; and to write 
fiction, on the other hand, is a delight. Yet in my old age, 
I seem doomed (on a fat salary) to do criticism and es- 
says. I am ending where I began, in a sort of journalism. 
As poor old Daudet said of Tourguénief’s calling him a 
faux bon enfant after making him believe he liked him, 
‘Life is very strange.” 

Somehow, somewhere, we must have another meeting 
before long. Perhaps I may chance on you in Boston as 
we pass through. 

I have tried to do justice to M. Daw in my heroines; 
but she was difficult. If I could not quote her all, what part 
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of her could I quote? But she is a great invention. We all 
join in love to all the Aldriches. 
Yours ever, 


W. D. How._ELts. 


“Your novel” must have been The 13th District. 


To Brand Whitlock 


38 East Seventy-third Street, 
June 19, rgol. 
My DEAR Mr. WHITLOCK: 

I cannot tell you whether Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
will take your novel or not; that does not rest with me; 
but I am sure you have written a great, honest, powerful 
story. I read it with intense interest. It is easily the best 
political story I know. If it should fail with our people— 
as I do hope it will not—I shall gladly do anything I can 
to help you find a publisher for it. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. How.ELts. 


To Madison Cawein 


York Harbor, Maine, 
Sept. 21,. 1901. 
My DEAR Mr. CAWEIN: 

I have just read Mr. Gosse’s letters, and I heartily con- 
gratulate you on the friendly interest in your work which 
he shows. By all means let him make the selection and 
write the introduction for the English edition. He knows 
his public so infinitely better than I do, and he would not 
rub it the wrong way, as I might who think all “‘fastidious” 
publics more nice than wise. The only suggestion that I 
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have to make is that the selection should be mainly of your 
nature-poems; these are far your best, always, and in your 
last volume, Weeds by the Wall, they are exquisitely supe- 
rior. I thank you now for that beautiful book, and I know 
that my daughter has been meaning all summer to do so. 
I read most of it outdoors, under tall young hickory trees 
that murmured their sympathy. 

Yours cordially, 

W. D. HoweEL Ls. 


To Miss Sarah Orne Jewett 


York Harbor, Me., 
Sept. 25, 1901. 
My pear Miss JEWETT: 

I am almost wounded more by your supposition that I 
could let anything in the way of work keep me from answer- 
ing you than J am by the fact that I never got your letter. 

I am going home with an arrow in my breast that sticks 
through the back of my coat in a way that will excite uni- 
versal comment.* But I hope to pull it before next summer, 
and we all hope to see you, for we expect to be back next 
summer, for York has done Mrs. Howells good. She joins 
Pilla and me in lasting affection to you and yours. 

Sincerely yours, 


W. D. How.ELLs. 


* I shall just say, “Oh! That? Miss Jewett did it.” 


To Miss Aurelia Howells 


48 West Soth st., Sept. 29, 1901. 
DEAR AURELIA: 
Well, here I am in the old place, drubbing away on the 
typewriter to you in the old Sunday fashion. Elinor and I 
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came on the Fall River boat from Boston, and Pilla fol- 
lowed the next day on the train. We found John well, and 
we began at once settling the flat which is now in pretty 
good shape, with most of our books up, and our carpets 
and rugs down. 

We left the loveliest weather of the year at York, and 
have found it dull, damp and warm, here. Another summer, 
I think I shall arrange to stay till November, and perhaps 
till Thanksgiving. 

I hope you have seen the convict cane that I sent Joe. 
The engraving on it was done with a red hot needle. The 
poor wretch that sent it was trying to get a little money 
ahead to start with when he came out, the State having 
robbed him and his family of his earnings during the time 
it had imprisoned him. Our justice is still Asiatic, and 
lays a penalty on the innocent family of a criminal, as well 
as on the criminal himself. I heard from the outside that 
this man had behaved well in prison, and deserved help, 
but if he had behaved badly, I think his family deserved 
help, and I should have sent him the $10 I gave for the 
cane all the same. These things make me furious, and I 
think the mob spirit which the killing of McKinley roused 
was of the quality of the assassination itself. We have 
still a long way to come toward civilization. 

Your affectionate brother, 


WILL. 


In spite of their combination of forces neither Clemens 
nor Howells missed the Yale Anniversary. They went about 
calling each other “‘Doc Clemens” and ‘Doc Howells” and 
enjoyed together the speech of President Taft’s brother, 
who apologized for many of his class not having married 
by saying that every year they grew “more and more fas- 
tidious, and less and less desirable.” 
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To S§. L. Clemens 


48 West sgth st., Oct. 15, 1901. 
My DEAR CLEMENS: 

I remember with satisfaction our joint success in keeping 
away from the Concord Centennial in 1875, and I have 
been thinking we might help each other in this matter of the 
Yale Anniversary. What are your plans for getting left, 
or shall you trust to inspiration? I am advertised to be in 
New Haven on the 23d, and I suppose you are to come up 
for your degree of Doctor of Divinity when I am to get 
mine of Doctor of Letters. Now, how can we best avoid 
being present? We ought, if we try it together, to be able 
to do something handsome. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELts. 


To S. L. Clemens 
(Envelope addressed to s. L. CLEMENS, LITT.D.) 


48 West soth st., Nov. 7, 1gor. 
DEAR SIR: 

I have long been an admirer of your complete works, 
several of which I have read, and I am with you shoulder 
to shoulder in the cause of foreign missions. I would re- 
spectfully request a personal interview, and if you will ap- 
point some day and hour most convenient to you, I will 
call at your baronial hall. I cannot doubt from the account 
of your courtesy given me by the Twelve Apostles, who once 
visited you in your Hartford home and were mistaken for 
a syndicate of lightning rod men, that our meeting will be 
mutually agreeable. 

Yours truly, 
W. D. HoweLts. 
Dr. CLEMENS. 
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“Payne” was Will Payne, and his “last book’? was The 
Story of Eva. “Chesnutt”? was Charles W. Chesnutt. 


To Henry B. Fuller 


48 West sgth st., November 10, 1901. 
My DEAR FULLER: 

I didn’t imagine there were so many of you, and I give 
you up in despair. The Chicago Group! You are an army. 
Besides, I should take the scalps of all the romanticists 
among you, and then they would all take mine, and I find 
my scalp is growing sensitive. 

I wish you were coming to New York, this winter, or 
indeed any time, when I might meet you, and talk friends, 
or even enemies, over. I thought Payne’s last book mighty 
near mighty good. The characterization of that cabinet- 
finished hotel crowd was delightful. Somehow I didn’t like 
the sexual situation quite, and yet I have no doubt it was 
true to much fact. 

What a frightful lot of carrion the press is pouring out. 
One almost wishes the big sellers were immoral, but they 
are merely imbecile, and that forbids all hope of release 
from them. You can only attack them on the ground of im- 
becility, and most people like that. Now and then a good 
thing escapes into publicity. I have been reading Chesnutt’s 
Marrow of Tradition. You know he is a Negro, though 
you wouldn’t know it from seeing him, and he writes of 
the black and white situation with an awful bitterness. But 
he is an artist almost of the first quality; as yet too literary, 
but promising things hereafter that will scarcely be equalled 
in our fiction. Good Lord! How such a Negro must hate 
us. And then think of the Filipinos and the Cubans and 
Puerto Ricans whom we have added to our happy family. 


But I am talking treason. 
Yours ever, 


W. D. HoweELts. 
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“The book” was Heroines of Fiction, which had a pic- 
ture of Marjorie Daw as a frontispiece to the second vol- 
ume. 

The Aldriches had gone to Saranac on account of the ill- 
ness of their son, Charles Aldrich. 

The novel Colonel Harvey had high hopes of was The 


Kentons. 


To Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


48 West 57th st., Nov. 20, 1901. 
My DEAR ALDRICH: 

The book will go to you to-morrow at your own expense. 
The 2d volume had a pleasing surprise for me in the frontis- 
piece, and I hope it won’t displease you. I took your letter 
with me into the park, and read it to Mrs. Howells, as we 
sat on a bench. For the moment we were at Saranac with 
you: you made us feel all the chill charm of the place in 
a wonderful way. We are always longing for the solitude 
you describe, but probably we shall continue only to have 
New York for Old York, which is solitude with lunches 
and suppers. We discovered not long ago that we were too 
old for living in the country as we have meant to do, now 
these many years, and in proportion as we have lost our 
teeth we feel the need of being near a dentist. Clemens has 
got so far from town as Spuyten Duyvil (Riverdale, P. O.) 
and is beyond the reach of all the dinners he does not 
want to accept. I was at his house one afternoon, and saw 
his Hudson and his palisades, and some of the steamboats 
that he delights in more. He is the only tie that binds me, 
here, to the old times (they were good, weren’t they?) 
and I’m sorry he’s got a time-table’s length away. It’s as 
easy to start for Chicago as for Riverdale. I’m reading 
Scudder’s Life of Lowell, with that curious fore-sense of 
what’s coming, through my familiarity with the material, 
and with a constant dull ache for the ‘“‘days that are no 
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more.” I don’t know why I should ache for them, either, 
except that they mean youth, with the shadows westward 
instead of eastward. No, I do not catch on to New York, 
and in my old days I grow very diffident of people. Then, 
they are not so interesting as they used to be. Perhaps you 
and I were spoiled by the sort we used to meet in the 
golden eighteen-seventies. You alone were enough to spoil 
me. And Lowell—how he looks out of that book! He 
crowds it so full of himself that I can’t make out whether 
the author’s work is ill or well done. It’s a curious expe- 
rience. I did most of a novel last summer, which Col. Har- 
vey has high hopes of—so high, I can’t reach them. I 
think the notion is pretty: how a love-affair is not merely 
the affair of the two young people, as we used to think, 
but the affair of the father and mother and brothers and 
sisters. H. and B. mean to issue it without serializing it, 
which will be a new thing for me. 
I trust this will find you all better and happier. 
Yours affectionately, 


W. D. HowELts. 


“Your paper in the Forum” was Howells as a Critic, 
which appeared in the January Forum of 1902. 


To Brander Matthews 


40 West soth street, 
Dec, 28, 1901. 
My DEAR MATTHEWS: 

I must not sleep without writing to thank you for the 
generous praise of your paper in the Forum, which I had 
gone out to buy when I most unfortunately missed you, 
this evening. Your praise seems the more reasonable be- 
cause your blame is so just. I know I have those faults which 
you hint, and if I were not nearly sixty-five years old I 
should, under the inspiration of your censure, set about 
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correcting them. But as it is I shall have work enough culti- 
vating the merits which you recognize so charmingly that 
I should love them almost as much if they were someone 
else’s. Your paper, to put myself quite outside of it, was 
charmingly written, with that Gallic distinctness which you 
have somehow derived from your Puritan stirps by virtue of 
your Louisiana birth. Now it shall never matter to me what- 
ever meaner critics say—Matthews has forever secured me 
from their harm. Thank you and thank you, and why do we 
never meet! 

Yours cordially, 

W. D. Howe tts. 


1902 


‘“Aldrich’s letter’? was one Howells had lent to Clemens. 
The “calendar” was a whist calendar designed by Mildred 
Howells. 


To S. L. Clemens 


48 West sogth st., Jan. 12, 1902. 
DEAR CLEMENS: 

Don’t worry (not that I suppose you would) about Al- 
drich’s letter. [t will be sure to turn up, unless someone has 
taken it and is trying to unset the jewels and sell them for 
the value of the stones. 

I hope you are surely coming to the Brander Matthews 
lunch next Saturday; I like now and then to see you. 

Pilla sailed yesterday for Bermuda, where she expects to 
stay most all the winter. It leaves her mother and me pretty 
lopsided. We have got so to relying on her for our good 
spirits. Just think of her calendar selling five thousand, in 
spite of the publishers, who had conspired with themselves 
to kill it by getting it out a fortnight before Christmas. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. Howe Lts. 
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48 West 59th st., New York, 
February 15, 1902. 
My pear Mr. DuNEKa: 
Mr. McArthur has approved for Col. Harvey’s use in the 
W eekly a little paper on , by a poor old Italian friend 
of mine, which I wish you could send him the pay for at 
once. The Bookman has just printed a little article by him 
and paid him $25 for it; this on is from personal recol- 
lection, and of quite unique nature. Could you give him 
$40 for it? He writes me that he is in pressing need. I would 
not urge this fact if the paper were not rare value. 
Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HowELts. 


P. S. In the next Weekly perhaps you will look at a paper 
of mine on that interesting subject we spoke of—the fear 
of want. It is called The Worst of Being Poor. 


“The ugly little house” was the brick house in Martin’s 
Ferry that William Cooper Howells built there with his 
own hands. He liked to try all sorts of crafts, and even 
once made a fairly creditable Welsh harp, entirely after his 
own ideas. The house at Martin’s Ferry was pulled down 
and the only picture remaining of it is a pencil sketch by its 
builder. 

“The voyage on the Ohio river” Howells made with his 
elder brother, Joseph, and was a revival of the voyages 
they had both made on the same river as boys with their 
Dean pilot uncles. 


To Charles Eliot Norton 


48 West sgth st., March 19, 1902. 
My DEAR Norton: 
I wonder if you could help Mr. Reeves find the helper 
he wants? 
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Kenyon College is, you know, an English foundation, of 
date rather early in the last century, and of churchly in- 
fluences, at least originally. Some of the best Ohio people, 
President Hayes among the rest, were graduated from it, 
and I believe there is a prevailing air of culture in the little 
town, which I have been told is not out of keeping with the 
ivied gothicism of the college buildings. Not to paint the 
lily too gayly, I think $600, though not a tall sum, should 
go as far there as $1200 in Cambridge. Personally, I do 
not know Mr. Reeves, I believe, though perhaps I have only 
forgotten him with much other learning. 

I am just returned from a voyage on the Ohio River 
from Pittsburg to Cincinnati and back—a thousand miles 
of turbid, Tiber-colored torrent, flowing between the love- 
liest hills and richest levels in the world. Through veils of 
coal smoke I saw the little ugly house, in the little ugly town, 
where I was born, the steamboat not staying for me to visit 
it. The boat did, however, let me visit a vanished epoch in 
the life of the shores, where the type of Americanism, for 
good and for bad, of fifty years ago, still prevails. It is all, 
where man could make it so, a scene of hideous industrial- 
ism, with topless chimneys belching the fumes of the bot- 
tomless pit; but thousands of comfortable farmsteads line 
the banks which the river is always eating away (to its own 
hurt,) and the diabolical contrasts of riches and poverty are 
almost effaced. I should like to write a book about it. I went 
because I had pretty much stopped sleeping. 

With love to you all, 
Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELLs. 


“Your book” was The 13th District, and Whitlock’s pub- 
lishers evidently wished Howells to write a letter that they 
could use in advertising it. 
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To Brand Whitlock 


48 West sgth st., April 19, 1902. 
My DEAR FRIEND: 

I did not fly to acknowledge your book because I knew 
you knew how much I liked and honored it. I hope soon to 
get at it in print, somewhere, but I cannot do what your pub- 
lishers ask. Once I did such a thing, sorely against my con- 
science; then I vowed to do it no more. It takes all the 
pleasure out of praising a man’s book to him; one seems to 
be writing at the public, and making one’s self part of the 
commercial enterprise. You are so much of a man in my 
thinking that I enjoy being frank with you on this point. 

It would be a great joy for me to see you. If you come 
before June, it will be in New York, but if later I should 
like it even better to be in Kittery Point, Maine, where we 
shall summer, and whence I can show you the dear old town 
of Portsmouth, fifteen minutes off by trolley. Do not let 
this good slip through our fingers. 

Yours cordially, 
W. D. Howe ts. 


Bret Harte had died on May 5, 1902. In My Mark 
Twain, Howells tells of 


“fa lunch in Boston given us by that genius of hospitality, 
the tragically destined Ralph Keeler, author of one of the 
most unjustly forgotten books, Vagabond Adventures, a 
true bit of picaresque autobiography. Keeler never had any 
money, to the general knowledge, and he never borrowed, 
and he could not have had credit at the restaurant where he 
invited us to feast at his expense. There was T. B. Aldrich, 
there was J. T. Fields, much the eldest of our company, who 
had just freed himself from the trammels of the publishing 
business, and was feeling his freedom in every word; there 
was Bret Harte, who had lately come East in his princely 
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progress from California; and there was Clemens. Noth- 
ing remains to me of the happy time but a sense of idle and 
aimless and joyful talk-play, beginning and ending nowhere, 
of eager laughter, of countless good stories from Fields, of 
a heat-lightning shimmer of wit from Aldrich, of an oc- 
casional concentration of our joint mockeries upon our host, 
who took it gladly; and amid the discourse, so little im- 
proving, but so full of good-fellowship, Bret Harte’s fleer- 
ing dramatization of Clemens’s mental attitude towards a 
symposium of Boston illuminates.” 


‘“‘Clemens’s sealskin shoulder’ was a reference to a coat 
Clemens wore about the time of Keeler’s lunch, and of 
which Howells says: 


“At the time of our first meeting, which must have been 
well toward the winter, Clemens (as I must call him instead 
of Mark Twain, which seemed always somehow to mask 
him from my personal sense) was wearing a sealskin coat, 
with the fur out, in the satisfaction of caprice, or the love 
of strong effect which he was apt to indulge through life. 
With his crest of dense red hair, and the wide sweep of his 
flaming moustache, Clemens was not discordantly clothed 
in that sealskin coat, which afterwards, in spite of his own 
warmth in it, sent the cold chills through me when I once 
accompanied it down Broadway, and shared the immense 
publicity it won him.” 


“Boyne” was the boy in The Kentons, and “your son”’ 
was Charles Aldrich. 


To Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


48 West soth st., May 7, 1902. 
My DEAR ALDRICH: 
Stockton was bad enough, but Bret Harte! He belonged 
to our youth which was glad, and knew it, and I find that 
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he had a hold upon my heart which I have no logic for. 
You must be feeling as I do, and words are vain. Do you 
suppose he knows now what the Bret Harte Mystery is 
which used to puzzle us all? That lurid lunch which the 
divine Keeler gave us out of his poverty at Obers, where the 
beeksteak with shoe-pegs (your name for the champignons) 
came in together with the flattened omelette soufflé, looms 
before my dim eyes, and I see Harte putting his hand on 
Clemens’s sealskin shoulder, and sputtering out, ‘‘This is 
the dream of his life,” while Fields pauses from his curs- 
ing can-of-peaches story,—O me, O my! 

I thought you would like Boyne, and I am glad you do, 
and I thank you for all the kind things you say of the book. 

I rejoice more than I could possibly say at the good 
news of your son, which you imply. 

With Mrs. Howells’s and my love to Mrs. Aldrich, 

Yours ever, 


W. D. How.ELLs. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich to W. D. Howells 


Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
May 12, 1902. 
DEAR HowELts: 

Bret Harte’s death brought me the sadness it brought to 
you, and the memories. Now-a-days when an old friend or 
companion dies all the other dear old friends and com- 
panions die over again. I fall to calling the roll, and ah! 
isn’t it a long one! I suppose the past never gets out of our 
lives, and in that sense Harte had not gone out of mine, 
tho’ I saw nothing of him and heard nothing of him these 
last twenty years or more. I dropped reading him when I 
found that he was not to add anything to those first eight or 
ten fine stories of his. What a hit they made! England, 
luckily for him, never got tired of that “lariat.” Wasn’t he 
entertaining company! I’m afraid, as I look back, that I 
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was most entertained by things in him that were least com- 
mendable. It was a careless, blithe spirit. I wonder where 
it is now. The older I grow the less positive I get concern- 
ing the state of affairs beyond those “gates ajar’—very 
much ‘“‘ajar’’ for a fellow after he has past sixty. I envy 
my old grand-father his unquestioning faith. He used to 
read a big bible covered with rough green baize, and be- 
lieve every word he read, even the typographical errors. 

We are to hang on here another week. My son Charles 
was obliged to come to us, on account of measles in his own 
house. Otherwise we should have left on May 1. 

Our ever kind remembrances to you all. 


Tan A 


Clemens’s ‘‘acrid allegory’? on old age was the Five 
Boons of Life in the Weekly of July 5, 1902. 

“John’s job” was to have been altering a house that the 
Clemenses had selected on the Hudson. 

Howells did not care for games, but he delighted in 
gardening, and wherever he went in summer he had a veg- 
etable garden by way of exercise. He always hopefully 
planted cantaloupe melons, which seldom ripened in the 
New England climate, but even his optimism was dashed 
one year when his carefully tended melons lengthened un- 
mistakably into infant cucumbers. 


To Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


Kittery Point, July 3, 1902. 
My DEAR ALDRICH: 

I should not mind being old, so much, if I always had the 
young, sure grip of myself. What I hate is this dreamy 
fumbling about my own identity, in which I detect myself at 
odd times. It seems sometimes as if it were somebody else, 
and I sometimes wish it were. But it will have to go on, 
and I must get what help I can out of the fact that it always 
has gone on. I think I could deal with the present, bad and 


Mark Twain when Howells first met him, 1869. See Howells’s 
reference to the seal skin coat in the letter of May 7, 1902. 
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bothering as it is, if it were not for visions of the past in 
which I appear to be mostly running about, full of sound 
and fury signifying nothing. Once I thought that I meant 
something by everything I did; but now I don’t know. 

Clemens has written a very acrid allegory, in the last 
number of Harper's Weekly, about this subject of old age. 
How every fellow thinks he has discovered it! And it is 
not such a great find, either. John’s job, by the way, is post- 
poned till next year, a stroke of the coal strike being a blow 
to Mrs. Clemens’s income from her mines. This has not re- 
duced them to want, however, and I am expecting to find 
Clemens in very tolerable comfort at York Harbor, when I 
go over to see him, before long. Where is, or was, Tenant 
Harbor, now no more in Elmore? I like to dream of visit- 
ing you there, though you know I never will, much as I 
should like it. That it is in Maine says nothing of its neigh- 
borhood; Maine is an empire, and Elmore seems to put it 
in some vulgar Pays d’Inde. We are a wonderfully sloppy 
people. Do you mind when they changed West Cambridge 
to Arlington? Arlington! We are here in the fringe of an 
apple orchard, with two acres of grass sloping to the Shoals, 
practically, but bordering Kittery Harbor, where six lum- 
ber ships have already run in from the wet outside, and a 
hotel, full of ageing admirals and their younging wives, next 
door. I have a vegetable garden where I hoe, and a table, 
half as big, where I write. Why can’t you drop in on your 
way to Elmore? You have no idea how your personality 
peoples Portsmouth for me with the young Aldrich. We are 
boys together there, and I think you are very gracious to an 
interloper like me. 

I hope your son gets better and better. Our love to his 
mother, and happiness to you all. The other night I 
dreamed of going into partnership with Osgood in the pub- 
lishing business. It seemed all right. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELts. 
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“Your story” was Rejected of Men, and was published 
by Harper & Brothers in 1903. 


To Howard Pyle 


Kittery Point, Maine, 
July 8, 1902. 
My DEAR Mr. PYLE: 

I am no longer actively advisory at Franklin Square, and 
I hardly know what to suggest in regard to offering your 
story there. The one who could give it the most sympathetic 
and intelligent consideration is the head of the house, Col. 
Harvey. If you send it there, send it to him direct. Mr. 
Harper admires but fears it, and I think Mr. Duneka 
would look at it with the same feeling. I incline, on the 
whole, to agree that a Western publisher would be best— 
Stone, or Bobbs-Merrill. 

As for reading it myself, I have so thoroughly absorbed 
it that I do not believe I could bring a fresh or helpful mind 
to it. Otherwise, I should ask you to send me the MS. at 
once. I believe in it and respect it as it was, but I had my 
doubts of the advantage of changing it in time and place, as 
you once proposed. Yet you may have triumphed the more 
in such a change. 

I too regret that we no longer meet in the years that are 
so swiftly passing. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. How.ELts. 


To Brander Matthews 


Kittery Point, Aug. 3, 1902. 
My DEAR MATTHEWS: 
At your kind suggestion I am reading Stephen’s George 
Eliot, but the ground is so familiar that I find a lack of 
novelty in it, and certainly there is no surprise in the criti- 
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cism. Perhaps there could be none. I hope to compare it 
with Brownell’s, which I have still to read. 

As for the English coming to our position, so loath and 
so late, I could wish they had the decency to recognize our 
priority. A series of very earthquaking papers in the 
Academy seemed merely to be prolonging the seismic dis- 
turbances of fifteen years ago in the Editor’s Study. I have 
not yet got to the point of agreement in Stephens’s book. 

But I ought to be, and I own IJ am, feeling kindly towards 
English book-notices—I hope that they are also true critics, 
for once—because of their liking for The Kentons. Here 
the book has been fairly killed by the stupid and stupefying 
cry of ‘commonplace people.”’ I shall not live long enough 
to live this down, but possibly my books may. I confess that 
I am disheartened. I had hoped I was helping my people 
know themselves in the delicate beauty of their every day 
lives, and to find cause for pride in the loveliness of an ap- 
parently homely average, but they don’t want it. They bray 
at my flowers picked from the fruitful fields of our com- 
mon life, and turn aside among the thistles with keen ap- 
petites for the false and impossible. Pazienza! 

Yours ever, 


W. D. How.ELts. 


To William James 


Kittery Point, Oct. 7, 1902. 
My DEAR JAMES: 

Your postal card did my very soul good: you praise so 
gloriously that I could almost wish to deserve your praise, 
and I cannot wholly believe that I do not. In this case I will 
own that I like The Kentons myself. 

No, I have not got your book yet, but it has been flying 
all round me all summer, and I don’t know how it has 
missed me. I am wanting to read it and I shall get it when 
we go to New York. I have bought a place here fronting the 
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sea with two acres of shore, and we are holding on till we 
put it in shape. Just now the stable has rested on its journey 
from the street corner to the east of the house, where I am 
going to turn it into a study, and is trying to look into our 
bay-window; to move a building was about all that re- 
mained for me to do; and it is such an American experience! 
Yours ever, with love to you all, 


W. D. HowELLs. 


I am glad you are so well again. 


The Clemenses had spent the summer of 1902 at York 
Harbor, so Clemens and Howells had met often. Mrs. 
Clemens was ill all the time they were there, and the ques- 
tion of her journey to New York was a serious one. 

“Huck Finn” was the manuscript of the book. 


To S. L. Clemens 


Kittery Point, October 20, 1902. 
DEAR CLEMENS: 

Tell me how Mrs. Clemens is, and how she bore the 
journey. I hope all has gone well with you. 

I have got Huck Finn safe, and will keep it till I come 
down, or will send it by express, as you say. It is a great 
layout; what I shall enjoy most will be the return of the 
old fellows to the scene, and their tall lying. There is a 
matchless chance there. I suppose you will put plenty of 
pegs in, in this prefatory part. 

On Saturday I went to Boston and got the deed of this 
place. I ought to have had it twenty-five years ago. But you 
can’t think of everything. 

Yesterday I lunched at the Aldis’s in York Harbor, and 
saw your pines as | went by. They looked lovely in a sun- 
shine softer than any this year. The weather is simply 
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glorious, now. I hope you will come back next summer. We 
are staying until the first of November. 
Yours ever, 


W. D. How.ELtLs. 


“Poor Stoddard” was Charles Warren Stoddard, who 
had been Clemens’s secretary when he first lectured in Eng- 
land. It was a bewildering choice from a business point of 
view, for Stoddard was poetically vague and his writing 
was a sort of sign language that had to be guessed at, rather 
than read; but Clemens’s choice of him as a companion is 
easily understood, for Stoddard was a person of infinite 
charm. Howells, in telling of his and Clemens’s efforts to 
help Stoddard recover the money for some of his work 
from a false agent who had absorbed it, says: 


“Our hapless brother had appealed to Clemens, as he 
had to me, with the facts, but not asking our help, prob- 
ably because he knew he need not ask; and Clemens en- 
closed to me a very taking-by-the-throat message which he 
proposed sending to the false friend. For once I had some 
sense, and answered that this would never do, for we really 
had no power in the matter, and I contrived a letter to the 
recreant so softly diplomatic that I shall always think of it 
with pride when my honesties no longer give me satisfac- 
tion, saying that this incident had come to our knowledge, 
and suggesting that we felt sure he would not finally wish to 
withhold the money. Nothing more, practically, than that, 
but that was enough; there came promptly back a letter of 
justification, covering a very substantial check, which we 
hilariously forwarded to our beneficiary.” 


“This d human race!’ was a favourite phrase with 
Clemens, who afterwards founded a Human Race Luncheon 
Club, which was confined to four persons, Howells being 
one of the four. 
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To S. L. Clemens 


48 West soth st., 
Noy. 16, 1902. 
My DEAR CLEMENS: 


(the way you look now) 


[newspaper picture of 
“Mark Twain” pasted on 
here } 


Of course I should like to help pry that money out of 


, but I think it will take more than fence-rails to do it. 


Poor Stoddard wrote me to the same effect as he wrote 


you, and wrung my heart so that I have not yet braced up 
to show that I had one. ‘“‘This d 


human race!” You 


were well out of that dinner last night. Oh, but the clack 


was dull. 
Yours ever, 


W. D. How.ELLs. 


XXIX 


1903 


The Son of Royal Langbrith. Carnegie’s offer to pay the Ven- 
ezuela Claims. The Garroters acted in London. Last of Norton’s 
public dinners at Ashfield. 


AWEIN’S “English book” was Kentucky Poems, and 


“the newer collection” was 4 Voice on the Wind. 


To Madison Cawein 


48 West soth st., 
January 11, 1903. 
My DEAR CAWEIN: 

I have both your books; the English one I have read, 
and the newer collection I am expecting to read when I get 
time. I need not praise them to you, for you know what I 
think of your work, but I thank you for them. I did not 
find Gosse’s introduction warm enough, but it is much for 
an Englishman to be even tepid toward a man of another 
nation. 

I wish I could say something to comfort you in your 
evil days, and I do think you are mistaken about the Eastern 
indifference to Western poetry. Is the East indifferent to 
Riley? Your poetry is too fine and good for the popular 
taste; that is all. It is by far the best we are now having; 
but you have not widened your course, much, and the suc- 
cessive volumes, while they add to the sum of beauty which 
you have created, do not appeal with novelty to a sign- 
seeking generation. It is cold comfort to remind you that 


you have your gift, a lovely and exquisite gift, and you have 
165 
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the recognition of the best; but you must try to make the 
most of that, since you have the means of living along with 
it. What other American poet has been reprinted in Lon- 
don, except Riley? Cheer up! 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELtLs. 


‘Kester’? was either Paul Kester, the playwright, or his 
brother Vaughn Kester, the novelist, who were cousins of 
Howells. 

The story of the “atrocity” from the official report of the 
Military Court Martial concerning the death of Private 
Edward Richter as result of torture administered under 
direction of Lieutenant Wm. S. Sinclair of Co. I, 28th In- 
fantry, was: ‘Ice water slowly poured in the dying man’s 
face—lasted for two hours and a half and was not desisted 
until life was extinct.” 


To §. L. Clemens 


48 West soth st., 
Feb’y 9, 1903. 
DEAR CLEMENS: 

I will send your note to Kester, who is not in town, I be- 
lieve, and whom I have not seen for some time. Enclosed is 
a note from a man who wants you to take up the atrocity 
defended in the U. S. Senate, which was committed by a 
U. S. officer. I wish to heaven you would. You can get the 
whole story from the Congressional Record. You could do 
humanity such service as no one else could, and yourself 
honor. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. Howe ts. 


“Your man Sam” may have been a real person but prob- 
ably he was as much a dream as the rest of the adventure. 
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To 8. L. Clemens 


48 West soth st., 
Heb. 12, 1903: 
My DEAR CLEMENS: 

I know you are harassed by a great many things, and I 
hate to add to your worries, but I must really complain to 
you of the behavior of your man Sam. I called last night at 
your place with our old friend Stoddard, and found that to 
reach the house, I had to climb a plowed field, at the top of 
which Sam was planting potatoes. A number of people were 
waiting at the bottom of the field, and hesitating whether 
to go up, but I explained that we were old acquaintances, 
and we were going to see you at once. We pushed on, and 
when we came in easy hail of Sam, he called very rudely to 
us, and asked us what we wanted. I said we wanted to see 
you, and he said, ‘Well, you can’t do it,”’ and no persuasion 
that I could use had the least effect with him. He said that 
nobody could see you, and when I gave him my card, and 
promised him that he would not have a pleasant time with 
you, when you found out whom he had turned away, he 
sneered and said he would not give you the card. To avoid 
mortifying inquiries from the people we had left at the foot 
of the hill, we came down another way, and though I mo- 
mently expected a recall from your house, none followed 
us, and we made our way home the best way we could. This 
happened, as nearly as I can make out, at about three 
o’clock in the morning. I have only too much reason to be- 
lieve that Sam really withheld my card, and I wish you 
would ask him for it, and make him account in some way 
for our extraordinary treatment. I cannot remember that 
Stoddard said anything, but I felt he was as much annoyed 
as myself. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HoweELts. 
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Mrs. Fields had suffered a slight stroke of paralysis, 
from which she made a wonderful recovery. 

The ‘novel of my own” was The Son of Royal Lang- 
brith. 


To Mrs. James T. Fields 


48 West soth st., 
February 23, 1903. 
My DEAR MRs. FIELDs: 

I have been a long time without news from you, but to- 
day I read in the Boston Globe (to which Mrs. Howells is 
an impassioned subscriber) that you are very, very much 
better. I hope it is true, and that I may have a line from you 
in confirmation. You cannot think how precious to my wife 
and me those pencilled pages of yours are. 

So far the winter has used us fairly well, though Elinor 
always begins to droop when she is shut up in our hot rooms 
after the open-air life of the summer. I get her out into the 
Park in all walkable weather, and when she is not up to 
walking, we take the shabbiest imaginable old victoria, and 
drive around the whole length of the place with our un- 
known friends the millionaires. Our driver, Mr. Broderick, 
takes a fond interest in us, and puts both his hands on my 
shoulders when I come to ask for a drive, ‘‘Yessir, yessir, I 
will that/ I'll be right there.”” We are known to the other 
drivers as his peculiar property, and they will consent to act 
as his understudies only when he is away. I suspect he is the 
worst sort of Tammany man, but I don’t know that he is 
personally any the worse for that. He knows all the police- 
men, foot and horse, and we feel that they include us when 
they answer his salutation with a quiet “How are you, 
Johnny.” 

Our own Johnny, by the way, has gone South with Pilla, 
where she is to pass the rest of the winter. She is to be with 
a young Mrs. Aldis of Chicago, who is much her friend, and 
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who has to get away from the cruel lake winds. The two 
children leave us rather lonely, but we make out as we can 
by reading Thomas Hardy’s novels aloud at night—good 
long portions. Just now we are drawing near what we for- 
bode is the sad end of Two on a Tower—the only one I 
had not read before. It is a farce with the grief of a tragedy 
in it. I am writing a novel of my own, and feeling so much 
more interest in it than any reader will ever take that it 
is quite ridiculous. It is a sort of shame to be yarning away 
at my age, but I might be doing worse things. I have got a 
good name for it from the old Tuscan proverb, ‘Tddio non 
paga sabato’ ; “God does not pay Saturdays.” 

I imagine you taking this long letter in installments, but 
our love is not divisible, and it is all yours, to hold as well 
as to have. 

With the best hopes and wishes from Elinor as well as 
myself, 

Yours faithfully, 
W. D. Howe ts. 
Carnegie’s ‘‘offer to buy off a war by paying the debts of 
a nation” referred to his offer to settle the Venezuela 
Claims. 

James’s Ambassadors began in the January number of 
the North American Review of 1902, a magazine that Nor- 
ton had once edited. 


In a letter of November 25, 1906, to his brother Joseph, 
Howells says of Carnegie: 


“T believe he is a sincerely good man, with the wish to 
help all he can. He is rather pathetic to me, for he is like 
the young man who had great possessions, and he is always 
going away exceedingly sorrowful.—But really, so long as 
competitive conditions endure, sorrowfulness like his must 
continue.” 
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To Charles Eliot Norton 


48 West 59th st., April 6, 1903. 
My DEAR NorTon: 

I am sorry to know that you have been often, but I hope 
not very much, out of health since I saw you last. Somehow 
that little visit remains peculiarly precious in my mind, and 
in spite of the facts, I still have the sense of your continu- 
ing to be very well. Once I invented a formula for my 
brother, or rather tried to console him for some ailment of 
his later years by saying that when we were young we got 
well, but now we got better; and I trust this greater triumph 
is yours. I myself keep on as well as the age, if not my 
own, will let me; I am not particularly proud of it yet, but 
I daresay it will look not unhandsome in history. The other 
night I met at dinner that fine old John Burroughs whom 
I congratulated on going out to Yellowstone to hold bears 
for the President to kill; but he seemed to think it not an 
altogether enviable office, but to have his latent misgivings. 
I had not then seen a picture of King Edward standing, gun 
in hand and looking down at the long double line of pheas- 
ants he had shot; otherwise I could have told Burroughs 
that bears were nobler game, and our prince was by so much 
in advance of the English boy. The dinner was at Car- 
negie’s, where he and his amiable wife entertained a com- 
pany of New York literati in honor of an Englishman. I 
sat on Carnegie’s left, and had moments of confidence with 
him in which I could tell him of my pleasure in his offer to 
buy off a war by paying the debts of a nation. He is a 
dreamer and in his way a poet, and he seemed to like my no- 
tion that this was a stroke of poetry. I found both him and 
his wife simple-hearted and quite unspoiled. He is quite 
subject to her, as a husband should be, and suffered being 
bid do this and that, as her superior social instinct required. 
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The house is subjectively rather than objectively rich, and 
outside is a triumph of ugliness, though within it is very 
home-like. The young Scotch painter who has been living 
there while he painted Mrs. Carnegie and her daughter 
whispered me that he did not know what to do with his late 
habits, for every one else in that house was abed by half- 
past ten. You know that the house is embowered in a ready- 
made grove of forest trees transplanted full grown to the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and goth street, and there is a 
curious air of establishment in it all. After dinner we had 
speaking—from Mark Twain, Carl Schurz, Burroughs, and 
others, and upon the whole it was the pleasantest affair I 
have been at in New York. I wonder if you have Giusti’s 
Proverbi Toscani? I am writing a grimmish story, which I 
want to call by a proverb which I seem to remember out of 
that pleasant book. It is, Jddio non paga sabato, which I 
propose Englishing into God does not pay Saturdays. Does 
it afflict you to find your books wearing out? I mean liter- 
ally. Just now I went to my old Barretti to see whether 
sabato was spelt with one b or two, and it almost came 
apart in my hand. It was as if I had found an old friend 
dying. The mortality of all inanimate things is terrible to 
me, but that of books most of all, and my library is turning 
into a cemetery. 

I am amused when I meet Carl Schurz. We agree en- 
tirely, and he comes forward with both hands up and a glad 
“Ah!” Then we have nothing to say. The man I have most 
to say with is Mark Twain, but we seldom meet, for he 
lives up the river where he can see the steamboats passing, 
and he is kept closely at home by what now seems the hope- 
less case of his wife. It has changed the poor old fellow, 
but when he can break away, almost the best talk in the 
world is left in him. 

I wonder if you are looking at James’s Ambassadors? 
It is very good work. But it must appear to you very im- 
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probable to find fiction in the North American. Though 
where will not you find fiction nowadays ? 
Yours affectionately, 


W. D. HowELLs. 


“My letters” were Howells’s letters to Lowell. 


To Charles Eliot Norton 


48 West sgth st., April 26, 1903. 
My DEAR NorTon: 

By all means put my letters in the Harvard library with 
the others: since Lowell thought them worth keeping, they 
may as well cumber those archives. If there is nothing ill- 
natured towards my fellow mortals, I shall not care for 
anything disgraceful in them. I can fancy my poor ghost 
flittering about the alcoves and taking a diaphanous, thin 
pride in the serious student’s acceptance of them as proof 
that Lowell cared for me, for I did care very much for 
him. I used to falter at his gate, and walk up the path to 
his door with the same anxious palpitations I felt when I 
dared to call upon the girl I was first in love with; it was a 
real passion. But I do not wish to see the letters. 

It was kind of you to include James’s early letters to 
yourself among those Miss Grace is sending me, and I 
won’t pretend I have read them with less interest because 
of certain allusions to me in them. In a way I think their 
criticism very just; I have often thought my intellectual 
raiment was more than my intellectual body, and that I 
might finally be convicted, not of having nothing on, but of 
that worse nakedness of having nothing in. He speaks of 
me with my style, and such mean application as I was mak- 
ing of it, as seeming to him like a poor man with a diamond 
which he does not know what to do with; and mostly I 
suppose I have cut rather inferior window glass with it. 
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But I am not sorry for having wrought in common, crude 
material so much; that is the right American stuff; and per- 
haps hereafter, when my din is done, if any one is curious 
to know what that noise was, it will be found to have pro- 
ceeded from a small insect which was scraping about on the 
surface of our life and trying to get into its meaning for 
the sake of the other insects larger or smaller. That is, such 
has been my unconscious work; consciously, I was always, 
as I still am, trying to fashion a piece of literature out of 
the life next at hand. 

The spring has come here, too, but more grudgingly than 
it led us to expect in March, and the Park is filling up with 
the young foliage as if a mist were rolling into it from 
some great sea of summer. I went down to Kittery Point a 
little while ago, to plant trees in my cottage grounds, but the 
nurseryman failed me, and I could only see a few holes 
dug, instead of setting out the things with my own hand. I 
was ridiculously disappointed, and I am still grieving over 
my loss. I had hoped to get a day to run out and see you in 
Cambridge, in my passages through Boston, but that was 
not to be either, and I must count on the pleasure as some- 
thing postponed not too indefinitely. 

I have been reading Mrs. Carlyle’s letters, mostly unim- 
portant and insignificant, but giving enough of her bright, 
keen, narrow character to be rather terrible. Why should 
the poor soul have been so contemptuous of other people? 
Of course I account for no end of mere whimsicality. 

Yours affectionately, 


W. D. HowELtLs. 


The farce that Miss Lawrence had got upon the London 
stage must have been The Garroters, which was acted un- 
der the title of 4 Dangerous Ruffian at the Avenue Theatre 
in 1895. The arrival of the letters was offered to Clemens 
as a case of his Mental Telepathy. 
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To S. L. Clemens 


48 West soth st., 
Sunday, 26th April, 1903. 
My DEAR CLEMENS: 

Yesterday afternoon I got a letter, square, blue, English- 
stamped, and addressed in a hand which I took to be that 
of Emeretta Lawrence, a Canadian girl who has got one of 
my farces on the London stage. I said to myself, “Hello! 
Here’s more money from Emeretta,” and then I pulled the 
letter open without noticing that it was directed to H. 
Howells. I found it a love-letter, kept myself from reading 
it, and sent it to the man it belonged to. 

Within an hour the postman brought me a registered 
letter, blue, square, English-stamped, from Emeretta 
Lawrence, enclosing 22 pounds on account of the farce. 

How are you, anyway ?—You old—scratch-gravel. 


Putnam Place was a group of stories by Grace Lathrop 
Collin, telling the lives of the people in the different houses 
on the Place. 

Clemens and Howells differed firmly on Jane Austen, for 
in Following the Equator Clemens says of a ship’s library: 
“Jane Austen’s books, too, are absent from this library. 
Just that one omission would make a fairly good library out 
of a library that hadn’t a book in it.” 

The “mighty good thing of yours on the age of con- 
sent” was Why Not Abolish It? in the Harper's Weekly 
for May 2, 1903, which deals with the conviction of Rose 
Quinn for drowning her baby. 


To S. L. Clemens 


48 West soth st., May 1, 1903. 
My DEAR CLEMENS: 
Though it isn’t quite down to your level, I don’t wonder 
you like my literature—it’s nearly all about you. But you’d 
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better take a brace, and try to get up as high as Putnam 
Place. Now you're sick, I’ve a great mind to have it out 
with you about Jane Austen. If you say much more I’ll 
come out and read Pride and Prejudice to you. 

Say, that was a mighty good thing of yours on the age 
of consent. Why is civilization such a carrion of falsehood ? 
—That poor girl and her murdered baby: it made me sick 
to read about her; but one is so limp and helpless in the 
presence of the injustice which underlies society, and I am 
getting so old. I’m glad you're still young. 

Mrs. Howells was born on the 1st of May, well, some 
years ago, and I called out to her to-day, when I happened 
to remember it, ‘““Happy birthday!” and she called back, 
“All right; and don’t you say another word about it.” 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELts. 


To S. L. Clemens 


Kittery Point, July 22, 1903. 
My DEAR CLEMENS: 

One of the times when I was fool enough to come out 
and comfort you in your last sickness, I brought a book and 
read some sketches out of it to you; but instead of con- 
sidering the peculiar make of miscreant I was dealing with, 
and keeping it chained to my waist, I actually left it with you. 
It was called Every One His Own Way, and Miss Edith 
Wyatt wrote it. I know that I cannot appeal to any high 
principle in you; but is there mo crevice in your brazen armor 
through which one can get a borrowed book out of you? 
Try and think, and if you find one let me know. That book 
was very precious to us all, especially Mrs. Howells—the 
only Howells you fear, because she isn’t a real one, perhaps. 

John says Mrs. Clemens is well again, and that glad- 
dens all our hearts, much as we hate you. When do you start 
for Florence? I wish I were going, too. We have had winter 
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enough here, to want summer elsewhere. I don’t care what 
time of year we get it. 

I have had a high old bilious colic, sailing through 48 
hours of sin and misery, and coming ashore weak and help- 
less. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HoweELLs. 


“My old clock” was a tall, brown lacquer one with 
“George Howells” on its face, and the word “Dearfold” 
below, which was probably the name of his house. It had 
travelled safely from England to Kittery Point, where it 
stood for many years in the library. 


To Miss Aurelia Howells 


Kittery Point, Aug. 9, 1903. 
DEAR AURELIA: 

Sunday has come round again with the usual dearth of 
news, and I scarcely know what to write, except that I have 
had a letter from our cousin Susan Hooper, in England, 
who sold me my old clock, telling me somewhat about it. 
George Howells, who made it, was her great-great-uncle 
and father’s great-uncle, and he lived near the Hay, where 
father was born; who else or what else he was, she hopes 
to find out from her elder brother in Tasmania, but that 
will take time. She says that when she was a little girl, her 
grandmother set her tasks of embroidery, with instruc- 
tions to take a stitch every time this old clock ticked—I 
have just wound it up as I do every Sunday morning, but it 
says nothing of little Susan Hooper. 

John talks of coming down later in the month. Nearly 
all the work in his office has been stopped by the great car- 
penters’ strike in New York, and he has an enforced leisure. 
He is always glad to spend his leisure with us here, for he 
is very fond of the place. 
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I do not know how we shall be off for room, when Annie 
and Achille go to Marblehead, but we should like them to 
come to us for three days, on the way to or from. 

With love to all, 

Your affectionate brother, 


WILL. 


“This year’s dinner” was the last of the public dinners 
Norton had arranged at Ashfield, where he had gathered 
well-known men to speak on the questions of the day. 

“That little book about Lowell and Curtis’ was Memo- 
rials of Two Friends, James Russell Lowell, 1819 to 1891, 
George William Curtis, 1824 to 1892, written by Norton 
and privately printed by him. 


To Charles Eliot Norton 


Kittery Point, Aug. 15, 1903. 
My DEAR Norton: 

I have heard that this year’s dinner is to be the last of 
these occasions at Ashfield which have so much made for 
righteousness during the last twenty years, and I wish to 
express my part of a general sense of their usefulness. You 
have known how to speak the truth and have it spoken in 
the ears of a generation not so deaf as it would like to be, 
and have helped keep the popular conscience alive in times 
when it seemed past hope. The word of Ashfield has gone 
far, but better still it has gone deep, and has uttered the 
heart, otherwise silent, of those who believed the Spanish 
War wrong, and the Philippine oppression doubly wrong; 
and I hope that it will not fail now to confess the national 
shame for the hideous popular massacres with which we 
have crowned the cruelty and folly of our dealings with a 
people we enslaved and then liberated to duties and re- 
sponsibilities too great for them to bear. 
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I have long meant to tell you of the sad, high pleasure 
I had in reading that little book about Lowell and Curtis 
which you gave me. Your study of Curtis especially in- 
terested me, not only because it was so wise, and true, but 
because as I read, I seemed to hear your voice speaking. 
Yours affectionately, 


W. D. Howe LtLs. 


P. S. I had such a charming visit of a day with Miss 
Grace—after the first anomaly of not being at Shady Hill 
accounted for itself. She read James’s letters to me, and we 
talked and drove, and then talked again. The old Cam- 
bridge returned, with all its bright ghosts at the first breath 
after passing Dana street. I realized once more what a 
grand passion the place used to be with me. I doubt if any 
one born to it could have loved it as I did. 


“The poem” must have been Howells’s Sorrow, my Sor- 
row, and “‘the ‘Bret Harte’”’ was the Easy Chair on Bret 
Harte, both of which appeared in the December Harpers’ 
Monthly of that year; while ‘that heart-breaking bitch of 
yours” and “‘your story” were Clemens’s story of 4 Dog’s 
Tale in the same number of the magazine. 

Clemens had gone to live in a villa outside of Florence 
and in a letter of October 18th Howells says to his sister 
Aurelia: 


“IT am going to New York on Thursday to a dinner the 
Harpers are giving Mark Twain on his departure for Italy. 
—Clemens, I suppose, will always live at Florence, here- 
after. He goes first for his wife’s health, and then because 
he can’t stand the nervous storm and stress here. He takes 
things intensely hard, and America is too much for him. I 
envy his going to Italy to live. If it could be managed I 
should like to spend the rest of my winters at Florence or 
Rome, and my summers at Kittery Point.” 
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To §. L. Clemens 


48 West 59th st., Dec. 20, 1903. 
My DEAR CLEMENS: 

It was sweet of you to write me those words about the 
poem, and about the “Bret Harte,” and I am glad that the 
half-truth of the “B. H.” didn’t quite seem to you a half- 
lie. What is to be done in such cases? After all, such things 
had better be left to the Judgment Day, which I see more 
and more use for as I live along. If you read old Alfred 
Russell Wallace’s Man’s Place in the Universe, as I’ve just 
been doing, you will see it too, for with the earth alone in- 
habited of all the planets and of all the stars, you will real- 
ize not merely the desirability but the practicality of some 
such round-up. With a universe full of man-bearing worlds, 
a Judgment Day was ridiculously inadequate and impossible 
for the settling of accounts. But Wallace gives us back the 
good old earth of our boyhood and more, too. Not only is 
everything on it for man’s use and comfort, but all the heav- 
enly bodies; and the earth is in their centre. It does not re- 
habilitate hell, but it makes me feel my importance, as I 
haven’t for many a year; yes, it makes me feel your im- 
portance, though I hate to do it; and I can be simply and 
childishly sorry, even for that heart-breaking bitch of yours 
in Harper's, because she has a reflected importance from 
the glorious and only human race. You ought to read that 
book; then you would not swear so much at your own 
species.—We are wearing on towards the New Year in the 
old way, and nothing is happening out of it. Florence is not 
practically much further than Riverdale; I shall not see you 
once, instead of three or four times, before spring; that’s 
all. We, Mrs. H. and I, are glad indeed to know of Mrs. 
Clemens being so decidedly better, and do tell her so with 
our love. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HoweLts. 
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I have not said enough about your story, which every 
one asks one if one has read, and which is most affecting 
and lovely. The Harpers make a great shouting over it in 
their advs. and hand bills. 


XXX 


1904, 1905 


Goes to England. English notes in letters to his wife. Oxford 
degree of Litt.D. Winter in San Remo. Degree of Litt.D. at Co- 
lumbia. Portsmouth Peace Treaty. London Films. Mark Twain's 
Birthday Dinner. 


“MY STORY” was The Son of Royal Langbrith. 


To Henry B. Fuller 


48 West soth st., 
January 17, 1904. 
My DEAR FULLER: 

Your letter terrified me almost as much as it gratified 
me. I am afraid you expect more than I shall give you in 
my story. My way is still the byway, not the highway; the 
minor, not the major means. The tale is tragical enough, but 
I have purposely refused several effects of tragedy that of- 
fered themselves to my hand. I have constantly found the 
good not so good, the evil not so evil, in result, though in 
will each is each. I think your artistic sense will approve 
the working out as natural in the survival of youthful joy 
and love over unyouthful sorrow and loss. 

Yes, youth is stronger, and it does daunt us as we age 
when it approaches us in others. I want to embody this no- 
tion of yours in the Easy Chair essay I am to write next, if 
you don’t forbid me—and I think I will do it anyway! 
Langbrith won’t be the outright brute that Jeff Durgin 
was; and the girl masters him in a way which I hope you 
will find true. 


Why do you never come on here? Now and then Gar- 
181 
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land and I speak of you when we meet; but that is not often, 
and I would rather speak to you. I would like to speak to 
you about Garland himself, who is taking on the world in- 
genuously and interestingly; he will never be sophisticated, 
and I hope he won't lose the simplicity of his ideal, such as 
it was when he had Main Travelled Roads under his feet, 
and throbbed with his fine, angry sympathy for “the 
familiar and the low.” 

If you have read Harper’s Weekly, or me in it, you will 
see that I think Ade’s play not good enough for him. It is a 
pity; I can’t understand how so absolute a talent could con- 
sent to doing such a comparative thing. He had a great, 
great chance, in the County Chairman, but he has missed its 
greatness. 

What are you yourself doing, or going to do? I wish I 
might hear of such another book as With the Procession. 

Jessamy Colebridge minifies herself constantly in the 
story; she would come in; but don’t mind her! 

I thank you from a full heart for writing me so kindly, so 
encouragingly. An old fellow needs it more than a young one. 

Yours cordially, 


W. D. HowELts. 


In spite of Clyde Fitch’s play Glad of It having been a 
failure, Howells had given a fair and appreciative criticism 
of it in Harper’s Weekly, and Fitch had written to thank 
him for it. 


To Clyde Fitch 


48 West soth st., 
January 26, 1904. 
My pear Mr. Fircu: 
Your letter was something which would have been ex- 
tremely interesting to me even if it had not been so per- 
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sonally valuable. May I say that I do not know how it 
could be manlier? Being supremely that, the rest seems to 
follow. Of course it went to my heart to have you tell me 
that you had cared to please me, and in print I had already 
tried to tell you how much I had been pleased without 
dreaming of your wish. The more I have thought of that 
gay, brilliant, honest, living play of yours, the more I have 
liked it, and the more I have deplored its removal from 
the theatre. I do think it was built on the great lines, and 
that its astonishing inconclusiveness was not greater proof 
of your grasp than its easy and natural successiveness was 
of your knowledge of how and when to let things go of 
themselves. I had said to myself, That is the way things 
happen, one after another, with only that loose allegiance 
to one another that the facts of life have had hitherto to 
themselves, but that an artist has here recognized and 
recorded. I will not press to your lips the cup of bitter con- 
solation, and say that the public was not up to the play, but 
I wish that the play could have a chance with a London 
public that really cared to see what the American, or the 
New York thing was like. But in any case I believe that its 
turn will come again; of your turn coming again, and again, 
as often as you like, there is no question whatever. You may 
be sure I shall not miss any chance hereafter of seeing what- 
ever you do. 

Now, I won’t bore you longer, even with your own 
praises. But you know I do love good work, and I can’t 
help lumping the good worker with it. 

Yours cordially, 


W. D. HoweELLs. 


Howells had reviewed Brander Matthews’s Privileges of 
the Theater for the Harper’s Weekly of January 30, for 
that year. 
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To Brander Matthews 


48 West soth street, 
January 29, 1904. 
My pear MATTHEWS: 

I aimed at your pleasure, not your profit. I have long felt 
that if Lessing, Herder, Goethe, Voltaire, St. Beuve, 
Macaulay, Matthew Arnold, and Lowell, all came back, 
and united in writing an ‘appreciative notice’ of a book, 
they might make it sell less, but they could not make it sell 
more; and I think there is a cool, contemptuous perception 
of the fact in every publicity department. It is known there, 
if not in our studies, that the advertiser, not the critic, 
makes the fortunes of books. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. How.ELts. 


“John” was Mrs. Mitchell’s son, John Grant Mitchell, 
who dropped the John from his stage name. 


To Mrs. John G. Mitchell 


Marlborough House, Atlantic City, N. J., 
February 5, 1904. 
DEAR LaAvuRA: 

I suppose Elinor has written you the news, such as it is, 
but I must join my sympathy with hers for you in all that 
you have been through. You have so much courage of all 
kinds, though, that there is nothing I can’t imagine you 
more than equal to. If weak-hearted people, like me, could 
realize that whether troubles are taken bravely or not, still 
they must be taken, perhaps there would be less weak- 
heartedness in the world; but then, I should not be paying 
you this tribute, perhaps. 

I wanted to say a word to you about Clyde Fitch. Of 
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course, I don’t take him without a grain, or several grains; 
and I dislike the sort of hardness which I fancy you feel in 
him—that sort of worldliness. But I think this an affecta- 
tion, something put on, that he will wear through. He has 
genuine kindness, I believe, and certainly he has great 
talent. If he can realize that people like to be touched, and 
nobly moved, as well as amused and dazzled, he will go 
far. But it is hard to imagine anything better of people than 
a wish to laugh pseudocynically when you see them so will- 
ing to do so; and Fitch is still young. I like his being so much 
a friend to John; to like a man so genuine, modest and 
manly-good as your son, is in itself a brevet of merit. 
Yours affectionately, 


W. D. HoweELts. 


“My story” was The Son of Royal Langbrith. 


To S. L. Clemens 


48 West sgth st., February 14, 1904. 

DEAR CLEMENS: 

You do stir me mightily with the hope of dictating, and 
I will try it when I get the chance. But there is the tem- 
peramental difference. You are dramatic and unconscious; 
you count the thing more than yourself; I am cursed with 
consciousness to the core, and can’t say myself out; I am al- 
ways saying myself in, and setting myself above all that I 
say, as of more worth. Lately I have felt as if I were rot- 
ting with egotism. I don’t admire myself; I am sick of my- 
self ; but I can’t think of anything else. Here I am at it now, 
when I ought to be rejoicing with you at the blessing you’ve 
found.—I wonder if we may not meet before a great while. 
Pilla thinks of taking me to England with her early in 
March, and to Bath, there to have me drink the waters, and 
get some radium into me out of them. Then, if a plan goes 
through which I’ve been talking over with Harvey, John 
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will bring his mother over in May, and we shall all spend 
the summer in England. Perhaps Pilla will go back with 
John in the fall, but it is possible that their mother and I 
will spend the winter in Europe. Italy, of course. This is the 
dream which may turn out nothing else. If it comes true, or 
begins to, I will write you from London, or Bath. 

I'd like immensely, to read your autobiography. You al- 
ways rather bewildered me, by your veracity, and I fancy 
you may tell the truth about yourself. But al] of it? The 
black truth, which we all know of ourselves in our hearts, 
or only the whity-brown truth of the pericardium, or the 
nice, whitened truth of the shirt-front? Even you won't tell 
the black heart’s-truth. The man who could do it would be 
famed to the last day the sun shone upon. 

You will find a good deal of fumbling in my story as it 
goes on, but I think it will keep you reading, for it kept me 
writing. Kept me writing, with the other things, too hard, 
so that I’m rather run down nervously, and that’s why 
Pilla is taking me abroad. I think I’ve got at one true thing 
in the story, from the opium-eater and his daughter: no 
holding over of unhappiness from one generation to the 
other; each has its own. Tell me if it doesn’t seem so, as the 
thing runs along. There was lots of cheap tragedy in its 
path which I hopped it over, and made it sidestep. 

Glad to know that Mrs. Clemens is so much better. Give 
her our dearest love and best wishes—all ours. My wife 
has been wonderfully well, in spite of the stoniest hearted 
winter I remember. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. Howe Lts. 


Howells had carried out his plan of going to England 
with his daughter, where he landed at Plymouth early in 
March. He jotted down his English impressions and expe- 
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riences in note form in letters to his wife, and much that 
he wrote her he afterwards used in writing Certain De- 
lightful Towns and London Films. 

The “Exeter” they had not been to, was Exeter, New 
Hampshire, and Lyme Regis was underlined for the sake of 
Jane Austen. 


To Mrs. W. D. Howells 


Royal Clarence Hotel, 
Exeter, March 15,-1904 
Dear ELINOR: 

We never went to Exeter last summer, and here I am 
without you! The run from Plymouth was 1% _ hours, 
through the loveliest English country; trees leafless yet, and 
grass less green as we left the sea, but cowslips along the 
R. R. banks, and young lambs in the meadows where their 
elders idled over the chopped turnips. Ivy grabbing the 
trees everywhere; gray stone cottages; thatched roofs, and 
stone field-walls built up with turf, and hedged on top. Dull 
sky, then it turned sunny and warmed our third class com- 
partment, which we had to ourselves in the greatest com- 
fort and Pullman car smoothness. We seem to have this 
rickety old hotel to ourselves too, and the ancient cathedral 
which it looks out on, a blur of time-worn carving, with 
more archaic royalties than archaic sanctities covering the 
whole front, lying down and standing up. We were at the 
service this Pp. M., which was all in the choir. From where we 
sat, like groaning, and sighing of the past, and pathetic on 
the human side, but for worship, just mumming. No won- 
der the Puritans wanted to knock it endwise. Nave is beauti- 
ful gothic, and most intensely interesting everywhere. 
Round after service in side altars, where bishops and 
crusaders lay on their tombs. Some Elizabethan ladies in 
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ruffs, colored and portraitive. Two dear old tabbies made 
up to us in the fear of being locked in, and then turned 
perfectly lovely, hunting us down to shake hands at parting. 
Here and Plymouth, several bonnets just like yours; so 
you would be quite in style. 

Rooks building in trees all through the town, which 
bulges everywhere with 17th century houses. (Better shops 
than in Plymouth.) We belong in the cathedral close, and 
clerics are everywhere, from curates up to archdeacons and 
bishops. Choir boy voices like angels. Perhaps fifty people 
at service. No vergers, but left to find our way, after pay- 
ing sixpence each. Big stoves for heating, and stokers go- 
ing around with wheelbarrows of coal, and filling up noisily 
with shovels. Much processioning to and from high altar; 
clergy in white surplices with red and black bands over 
siculders. Romish. Pil sketching cathedral. There is a little 
park overlooking the Exe, with ships coming up from the 
sea, and fronted on by fine, large old houses, crescent-wise. 
Very sunny, but seemed a decayed neighborhood. Writing 
in the hotel parlor, where we look to the left on Elizabethan 
house (papers, photos, pictures) with 2nd story built out 
and fenestrated like the “‘castle’”’ of old warship, and within 
stemmas of Drake and other old sea-dogs. 

Just in from “Bedford Circus,” where “Met. Life In- 
surance of N. Y.’’ caught my eyes first. Kept on and came to 
tablet saying, “Henrietta, daughter of Charles I’’ born 
there. Wife of Monsieur, you know, and supposed poisoned. 
Stationer who sold us this paper took us for Australians. 
Landlady very interested in us, when she knew us from 
U.S. Seems a passport to English good will. Nice tabby in 
Cathedral thought our president “such a fine man.” Plenty 
of fruit from Spain in shops. Beautiful old furniture and 
silver. Stopped at Axminster, five m. from Lyme Regis! 
Lovely beach near by with wild, grotesque bluffs. Whole 
railroad journey quite enchanting. I will stuff this with 
photos. 
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To Mrs. W. D. Howells 


DIARY 


Bath, March 24 (1904). Just back with P. from Brad- 
ford-on-Avon, where the old Saxon church of the 7th cen- 
tury stands on battleground between Saxons and Britons. 
Perfect repair, and little restored; main fabric of gray 
stone, oddly Romanesque with a few narrow windows. On 
slope, with row of small stone cottages, diamond panel and 
damp with the damp of ages. Pretty, red-cheeked, yellow- 
haired oldish little girl sold permits to see church and then 
showed it snuffling. (Everybody has head colds here, and 
snufles.) Inside very dungeon-like, very small and dim. 
Service still held in it, and chairs set, with small altar; 
most impressive. Next to Kingston House, by Giovanni di 
Padua, where beautiful Italian feeling with English setting. 
Long velvet lawn, with peacock spreading his tail at farther 
end; stone balustrade and urns and beasts on top; dove- 
cot, with red and mauve doves; garden with trained fruit 
trees. Masses of evergreen shrubs. (There seem far fewer 
nevergreens.) To two old timber-gabled houses on street 
called Shambles; 1650. Then to old tithe-barn, 1300; now 
malodorous cow-barn of dairy farmer; cows badly kept 
and heaps of manure. Too early for train back, so walked 
about through charming, deadly dull little dwelling-street; 
so to tea back of green-grocer’s near station, where peasant 
and boy gulped their tea to leave place to us; groceress 
dusted where they had sat with her apron, and brought us 
delicious tea and bread and butter with company cups. 
Interior sheathed up like seaside shell, and painted. Build- 
ing probably newest in Bradford, which is the most en- 
chanting, irregular old town in the world, with a sort of 
knotty, warty look on its broken hill slopes. Kindness of 
only policeman in walking with us to livery stable. Pride of 
boyish driver who hitched up and put on tall hat. One 
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carriage door off its hinges, which he was careful not to 
open. Wallflowers in bloom below green-grocer’s window; 
bloom all winter; but that doesn’t mean warmth. Very raw, 
cold day. A little sun would have made Bradford look like 
Italian town. All west of England needs to be wrung out, 
and hung up to dry. 

March 25. Pilla has told you about James’s visit, which 
was quite ideal in its way, and seemed a great pleasure to 
him. He is very stout, and all over, filled out from head to 
foot, in a sort of chamfered squareness. He made many 
tenderly awed inquiries about you and John. By the way, I 
talkt last night with a rheumatic London architect, who 
askt at once about McKim, and said he admired him im- 
mensely. He knew Willy’s name in the firm, and wanted to 
know how the work of different partners was distinguisht. 
Of course, he was interested in all I knew of architecture 
in New York. Admires Bath, and promises some pictures 
of buildings here. 

Your scrapful envelope of the 16th by the Celtic, has 
just come, and I am heaping coals of fire on your four lines. 

Most amusing old lean-faced American at Bradford sta- 
tion, yesterday, with teeth full of gold, who wanted to talk, 
and whose wife did not want him to. 

PAPA. 


“High-hotes” was a reversal of the German Hoheit that 
Howells had invented at Carlsbad, and which had become a 
family word for the nobility. 


To Mrs. W. D. Howells 


81 Eaton Terrace, London, 
April 12, 1904. 
DEAR E.: 
I have just lookt down from our dining-room window, 
and seen, with a heart-ache for Kitterv Point, our landlord 
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taken by the New York Times 
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Henry James in the 
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digging the beds in his back-yard, with a hen and pigeons 
in a coop near him, and his smallest girl pushing a toy 
wheel-barrow and playing at helping him. He seems a good 
sort, and tends to flowery speech. Last night, after I had got 
back from my Balfour tailor, I expressed my surprise that 
B. should go to such a simple shop. ‘Well, I don’t think, 
sir, Mr. Balfour cares much for his clothes, sir. Them dis- 
tinguished men can’t, sir. Their thoughts soars to ’igher 
things, sir.” 

We have another glorious day, warm and bright, and we 
have spent the most of it at the National Gallery. You 
would have to travel all Italy to see as good Italian pic- 
tures of all schools. There was that “Tailor”? by Moroni 
and the ‘Gentleman with the Glove,’’ and such Veroneses, 
Peruginos, Botticellis, Titians! And do you remember a 
Goya (Spanish), a French-revolution looking man? Pil 
thought it almost the best picture there. Tremendous 
Rubenses, Rembrandts, Hobbemas, etc. The British school 
simply out of sight. Even I could enjoy them, and picked 
out only one bad one to admire. We merely sketched 
through the portraits, for we were dead tired; but it is 
prodigious, and full of high-hotes of every age and degree, 
as well as celebrities in every art and science. It was these 
that made me feel the greatness of England as nothing 
else has yet. We came home on an omnibus top, and I felt 
London. It is like nature, so simple and vast and unhurried. 
If its people hustled as the New Yorkers do, it would shake 
the earth. It would be as if the seasons got to hustling. The 
stateliness of the streets astounds me at times, in their long 
stretches of massive architecture, unbroken by blocks. They 
- make New York seem slight, and crazy, and trivial. The 
smutch on the white marble is like effective shadow. A 
massive roar that goes up from them is like a lion’s in con- 
trast with the aquiline shriek and screech of ours. Of course 
one feels that New York shall be; but London is. It’s tre- 
mendous. In spite of the warm days, the spring comes 
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slowly, but surely. The lilac leaves are half out, and won't 
be fully unfolded for a week. The grass in the parks has lost 
its wet look, and people are lying on it. I did not remember 
the dense life of the shopping streets, along Piccadilly. 
You’re not pushed or crowded, but the stream flows by this 
way and that, and seems never to ebb, but by nightfall, the 
tide is out, to rise fully again later. I wish for you all the 
time, because I know you would enjoy it so; but I wonder 
how much strength you would have for it. 

Just here I’m tormented with the fear that I this morn- 
ing posted without paying it a letter of hers [Pilla’s] to 
you; but perhaps I only partly paid it. At any rate I will 
repeat our week’s engagements. To-night both dinner at the 
Mcllvaines; to-morrow I lunch with Harvey, Leveson 
Gower and Lord Lansdowne; Thursday both dine at the 
Gowers, who are nephew and niece of half the nobility; 
Friday, Louis Dyer breakfasts with us, and we tea at the 
Sidney Brookses; Saturday we lunch at the Stracheys, and 
drive to Kew with them. 

London is so much like nature that you feel in the 
country, or as much as you want to; for I remember the 
country as so cold and wet. Here I do get warmed through 
several times before night. R is fetching up my hot 
bath, and getting my clothes to brush. Breakfast is ready at 
eight, and I shave and shiver down to the parlor fire. The 
coffee and the eggs and bacon, or the fish, warm me up, and 
then I write, but now we have decided every fine morning 
to go out and see something, and postpone the writing. I 
have been doing a tentative impression which could be used 
in the Spectator and Harper's Weekly both. Harvey thinks 
well of the scheme, but has not seen Strachey yet. Mean- 
while, in spite of our agreement, he has told round that I’m 
going to do a book, and am going to stay a year in England! 
He seems to have lost his head. Fortunately, I’m not 
obliged to do it, and I’m not letting it worry me. Only, if 
any such report reaches you, just remember that I have not 
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yet promised any sort of book on England, though probably 
I shall do one of some sort. The thing is merely vexatious. 
We are just going to dress for the McIlvaine dinner. 
John Lane has just called with an invitation to dinner week 
after next. 
With love to John, 
PAPA. 


To Mrs. W. D. Howells 
81 Eaton Terrace, April 17, 1904. 


Quite hot in the sun this a. M., though I was so chilly in- 
doors I could not write. The houses are refrigerators. 

People of fashion now walk in Hyde Park after church 
Sunday morning. “‘Church parade, they calls it, sir,” R. 
says, “but they’ll come back to St. James’s.”’ The maid told 
Pil that after guard-mounting, Sunday a.M., the King can 
be seen coming out from Buckingham Palace to go to St. 
Paul’s. 

James says that the travel by the big southern route 
steamers from America has made Rome and Florence 
crowded watering places. But I guess we can get in, and it 
will be all the more amusing. I'll inquire more about those 
steamers from London that touch at Naples. 

I find a sort of fuzzy-mindedness very prevalent with me, 
here, and it seems as if clear-thinking must cost more effort 
than it does in America. I don’t believe the English half 
know what they’re doing things for; certainly the kinder sort 
don’t. That’s why they’re able to put up with royalty and 
nobility; they’ve not thought it out; they are of the same 
mental texture as Jimmy Ford’s basement-diners. James 
says he has not known above two women who were not 
snobs; but there are several more men, though they are very 
rare, too. Monarchy is a fairy tale that grown people be- 
lieve in and pay for. They speak quite awedly of royalties 
and titles, and won’t join in the slightest smile about them. 
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They simply don’t conceive of joking about them; and how 
such satirists as Gilbert and Barrie have contrived to live, 
I don’t understand. 

The Withingtons are coming Wednesday, and then I 
shall see my way to the larger book I imagined, or else 
devolve on something lighter and sketchier. 

The weather is behaving like an angel, now, though it 
was so bad all winter that people were furious with it. You 
lost your temper, R. (the landlord) says. He never goes 
to church. “I ’ad a friend, sir, and ’e done me up, and I ain’t 
been since, sir.” 


The next letter, from Sir George Trevelyan, is the best 
possible explanation of the following one from Howells. 

The illustrator of the first edition of Their Wedding 
Journey was Augustus Hoppin, who, besides his illustrat- 
ing, wrote a delightful book called Auton House. 

“Mrs. Pasmer” and “the Maverings’” were in April 


Hopes. 


Sir George Otto Trevelyan to Miss Howells 


Wallington, Cambo, Morpeth, 
August 7, 1921. 
Dear Miss Howe tts: 

The letter of your father’s relating to Their Wedding 
Journey requires a little explanation. The earliest book of 
his which I read, or possessed, was the illustrated edition 
of the year 1871, on which I set great store; but which was 
mislaid and lost. I took great pains to procure another 
copy; but none was to be had for love or money. I have 
a much more recent illustrated edition; very pretty; very 
tasteful; but not the old one. 

When your father came to England in 1904, as you 
well know, my wife and I took our courage in our hands, 
called on him without an introduction, and invited him 
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to dinner. There were three other guests and three only; 
—Sir Henry Campbell-Bannermann, Sir Alfred Lyall, and 
Mr. Birrell. Better company the London of that day could 
not show. They all accepted our invitations; and they all 
three of them, in their replies, spoke with admiration of 
The Lady of the Aroostook. In the course of this dinner 
I told your father of my eternal regret for the loss of the 
old edition of Their Wedding Journey; and on his return 
to the States I received a splendid brand-new, bright green, 
copy of the dear old book; accompanied by a letter which 
I pasted deftly into the fly leaf. I enclose a copy of that 
letter. 
Yours very sincerely, 
GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN. 


To Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart. 


81 Eaton Terrace, April 19, 1904. 
DEAR SIR GEORGE: 

It was a fatality of the friendliest sort that the post 
which brought my daughter Lady Trevelyan’s kind note 
yesterday, should have brought me, back from America, 
your most valued letter. I will not wait to thank you for 
it, before meeting you; I know of no one from whom I 
would rather have had such a letter. 

I promise myself, when I go home, the pleasure of mak- 
ing good the loss of your copy of the old edition of Their 
Wedding Journey. 1 quite agree with your preference for 
it. The pictures were by a very interesting man, who was 
the first of our illustrators to give the sense of actuality, 
and they were strictly of the time of the book. He was the 
brother of the late William Hoppin, secretary of legation 
in Lowell’s day and before, whom you may have known. 

I wish I could as confidently promise myself the con- 
tinuation of April Hopes. I was so far in love with Mrs. 
Pasmer that I should have liked to have her a witness of 
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the Maverings’ married life; but I am afraid that there 
was little but a contrast of temperaments in their story, 
which might have been intensified by repetition, but which 
might not have interested you farther. 

Your letter has given me a great chance to run on about 
my books, but I call the blank spaces here to testify that 
I was not obliged to stop. 

Yours very sincerely, 


W. D. How.ELtLs. 


“Lib. of Bohemia” was Elizabeth of Bohemia, the Win- 
ter Queen, in whose life Mrs. Howells was much inter- 
ested. 

Mrs. Kendall had performed The Mouse Trap for 
a charity at Queens Hall with Ellen Terry, Genevie Ward, 
and Beerbohm Tree, and had altered and cut it for pro- 
duction without Howells’s consent, so he had written her 
a severe letter about it. 


“Mrs. Clifford” was Mrs. W. K. Clifford, the novelist. 


To Mrs. W. D. Howells 


81 Eaton Terrace, 
April 24, 1904. 
DEAR ELINor: 

We went yesterday afternoon to Hampton Court, and 
found it curiously familiar from our visit 22 years ago. 
The big grape-vine didn’t look 22 years older, but I did, 
and that made it all right. On the way to it we found a 
sunken garden with some arbor vite shrubs trimmed to the 
shape of roosters, and I became bitter thinking how I had 
wanted a s. g. before the first ledge at K. P. and been pre- 
vented. But I shall have it. The formality of the grounds 
at Hampton Court is fascinating, and you can walk all 
over them. You remember the Long Water stretching back 
from the palace, and the yews darkening and dampening 
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the lawns, and the big trees lounging loosely about, and the 
beds of hyacinths, and tulips, and daffodils? Everything 
was just coming into leaf; even the oaks were budding, and 
in the yards of the Kate Greenaway houses as we steamed 
along, the pears and plums had snowed themselves full of 
blossoms; of course the almond trees were as pink as they 
were at Plymouth a month ago, but no pinker. Coming 
back, we saw many young suburban husbands digging in 
their gardens, and their young wives helping them, and the 
housemaids pushing garden rollers in the paths, in the cool, 
the very cool, of the evening. 

There was more to see in the palace than I remembered, 
but among the Lely and Kneller beauties I was perfectly at 
home again, and felt myself as bad as any of them, and 
they did look pretty bad. There were two full-lengths of 
Lib. of Bohemia, most satisfactory, which you must see; in 
fact, we must go and spend the longest summer day we 
can get at Hampton Court. The town is pretty as can be, 
and abounds in restaurants. It stretches much along the 
Thames, which is wide and swift there, and below the 
Hampton Court gardens with house-boats big and little. 
People just live and log in them there all summer. One of 
them belongs to an American, we were told by the Miss 
s, the two highly connected lady pensioners whom we 
tea-ed with in their apartment in the palace. They seemed 
more afraid than fond of us, but showed us everywhere, 
especially into the old Cardinal Wolsey kitchen, which is 
now partly theirs; and onto the leads of their rooms, where 
we looked down into a little court behind which is just 
like a piece of stage scenery, with gables and lattices, and 
window boxes full of flowering plants. They are cousins 
and nieces and grand-daughters of half the peerage. They 
know the Lyndhursts (his grand-daughter paints), and 
knew of the American origin of the family. It is useless 
to suppose that such English do or can like us. If we sur- 
prise them into a kind of respect, we are still something 
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to them like a cross between Canadians and Anglo-Indians, 
and much like Australians. One of them said, “You are an 
author, I believe,’ and I answered, “I’m a library, I’ve 
written so many books.” “Oh, how very nice.” “Well, I 
don’t know. I think sometimes I’ve carried it too far.” 
What a book I could make about England. Did I say in my 
last that General Baden-Powell, whom I met at the Alex- 
anders, owned a common Welsh origin with me, and said 
he was merely a son of Howell? He was rather a mirth- 
ful person and willing to laugh at others’ jokes. Mrs. A. 
passed mine along to him as I made them, and they ap- 
peared to affect him agreeably. My, but that was an amus- 
ing affair, especially when people began to come in to tea 
and Madge Kendall and I wept tears of forgiveness on 
each other’s shoulders; and she told me all about The 
Mouse Trap. She professed never to travel without my 
books. There were lots of other pleasant people there, 
amongst whom two ladyships were not; I don’t recall their 
titles, but they had no use for us, or we for them. The A.s 
were as nice as could be, and in spite of everything it was 
the humanest time we’ve had yet. 

This morning we hansom-ed after the grenadier guards 
through Ebury Street to Buckingham Palace, where they 
went to get their colors, a work of full half an hour. Really, 
the boys’ play in the life here is droll. No people less seri- 
ous and kind and simple could stand the grind of rank on 
rank, and the inflexibility of the whole social apparatus. 
Everything tends to a belief in the King-myth; and the 
troops and the crowd that followed them around soaked in 
a sentiment of worshipping loyalty. We all stood before 
Buckingham Palace, and then the thing went on, till the 
colors were brought out and carried away. The soldiers had 
a trick of hopping into the air, and shrugging their knap- 
sacks up to their necks that was very funny, but they 
marched with the goose-step and the guard-mounting of 
Wirzburg was nothing to it. The officers parading through 
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the ranks were rather nonchalant, and there were some in- 
different civilians who passed on business of state through 
the palace yard, but otherwise it was very solemn. We 
crowded into the sentry’s beat outside, and he said, “Make 
room, please,”’ and the police askt the crowd please to move 
back. 

To Lady Jeunes for lunch, where we met a lot of most 
interesting people. I sat next Lady J. and Pil next Sir 
Francis, and we both enjoyed their talk. Hers was alto- 
gether literary, and she is as funny and nice as can be. Her 
father was a Scotch lord, and she is kin to half the peerage. 
Her daughter was very nice, too. 

Then to the Gosses, where we met Marten-Maartens, 
and his daughter—he most interesting, tall, equine-aquiline, 
with smooth brown hair, and colorless face. He paid me 
back my praises, and wanted me to come and see him near 
Utrecht where he lives. 

Next we called at a Mrs. Clifford’s, friend of James, 
and met Violet Hunt (4 Hard Woman, etc.) whom we 
both liked greatly for her frankness and niceness generally. 
I told her I had thought at first that her books were writ- 
ten by some Londonized American, and she said that was 
because she had studied them from mine. There were also 
two daughters of the recent Lord Mayor, who were very 
interesting about their mayoralty year. Mrs. C.’s daughter 
has published a book of verse with John Lane. 

Society in London is said to be much lower in tone since 
the queen’s early time. Mr. told Pil that they do not 
care half so much for family as the Americans. They like 
people to have money, but if they don’t they accept them 
because they are talented or attractive. If we were not mak- 
ing a break by going to Folkestone for a week, we could 
have filled up with invitations for a week at Lady Jeunes 
alone. The houses are not palatial, but very large; the par- 
lors up back and the living-rooms downstairs front. Regent’s 
Park to-day, full of new leaves, trees, and people straying 
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over the grass; peach trees blossoming in the little crescent 
before Gosse’s. 

Friday night as I drove home, a coach suddenly loomed 
out the palace yard in the mist with two coachmen on the 
box, and two footmen standing on the rumble in long red 
cloaks and cockt hats. The Queen held her court at one 
o'clock; the King holds his at nine, and the first court of 
the season was held that night. 

I have tried to be interesting, but I know you would have 
seen a thousand things that I haven’t. I suppose we shall 
have letters from you to-morrow. We dine at Sir George 
Trevelyan’s. 

Love to John. 

Yours, 


We Di Fi 


‘The fact”? was Mrs. Clemens’s death. In telling of it 
Clemens said that he had found a letter from Howells, 
written to his wife when her daughter Susy died, treasured 
in her worn old Testament. 


To S. L. Clemens 


1 Clarges street, 
June 4, 1904. 
My DEAR OLD FRIEND: 

I had written to you as soon as I knew of the fact, 
just to let you know I was with you in that insurpassable 
sorrow of yours; but you must have known it already. Pilla 
and I tried to read your letter aloud; we couldn’t. It wrings 
my heart to think about you. What are you going to do, 
you poor soul? I mean literally. Are you going back to 
America at once? Or shall we have any chance of seeing 
you again on this side? My wife arrives on the 18th; John 
goes straight to Italy, sailing on the 2d July; we expect, we 
three, to spend the winter in Italy. 
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My love to your dear girls; Pilla has written already. 

I cannot speak of your wife’s having kept that letter 

of mine, where she did. You know how it must humiliate 

a man in his unworthiness to have anything of his so con- 

secrated. She hallowed what she touched, far beyond priests. 
Yours affectionately, 


W. D. HowELts. 


The Oxford degree given Howells was that of Doctor 
of Letters. 


To Miss Aurelia Howells and Mrs. Achille Fréchette 


7 Longwall street, Oxford, 
June 26, 1904. 
DEAR AURELIA AND ANNIE: 

Not the least pleasant event of last week was the coming 
of your joint letter, with its congratulations and sweet good 
wishes. Well, I have got safely through all, and except for 
the nervous strain, which was temperamental, it was all 
very easy. The English take everything on the simplest 
terms, and let other people do so. The degreeing itself was 
very formal, of course, but by no means formidable. The 
Doctors of Letters came in last, and perhaps the under- 
graduates had shouted themselves empty before, but I got 
not a single jibe, in a great roar of applause. I had caught 
sight of Elinor and Pilla looking down, and that stiffened 
my knees. I had only to listen to my own eulogy in Latin, 
and then mount some steps to the new Chancellor (Lord 
Goschen) who welcomed me in Latin, gave me his right 
hand, and motioned me to a seat with his left. Then the 
affair was over. Afterwards I lunched in All Souls College 
and dined in Christ Church. All sorts of teas and dinners 
have ensued, and many people have called, including Pro- 
fessor Ernest Rhys and his beautiful daughter, who was 
full of both your praises. I found him looking much like 
me, and apparently pleased at my saying so. He speaks Eng- 
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lish with a strong Welsh accent. Elinor thought the daugh- 
ter wonderful. They asked us to lunch, but we could not 
manage it. 

I have sent you papers about the degreeing, and I will 
send you a photo of the procession where you will easily 
find me. 

We are all dreadfully tired, but Elinor and I go to Lon- 
don to-morrow, and Pilla will follow a few days later. 

Distinctions all come rather late in life, and if they do 
not kill, they cure the desire for more. Love to you all, 
including the Joe family. 

Your aff’te brother, 
WILL. 


Of course nothing of this must get into print. 


Howells and his wife had gone to San Remo for the 
winter, where they took an apartment on the second floor 
of a villa. He wrote to his sister Aurelia on October 14th: 


“We got to San Remo at 6, Tuesday, in a rain; but next 
day the sun blazed out, and it seems as if it had been blaz- 
ing ever since. It is all the fairest dream. Palms and olives 
and oleanders are the common shade trees, and the market 
is full of grapes, figs and peaches. It is a joy to be in Italy 
again, and this is so much more tropical than Venice that 
it seems as if I had never been in Italy before.” 


John Mead Howells stayed with his parents at San 
Remo during their first days there, and had just sailed from 
Gibraltar for New York. 


To John M. Howells 


San Remo, Nov. 9, 1904. 
Dear JouN: 
Your letter from Gibraltar came this morning, but one 
only, and that written apparently before you sighted the 
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port. It finds us both well; in fact, your mother is very much 
better, but is as critical as ever, thought she says she never 
goes out but she sees something interesting. Sunday, being 
All Saints, we went to the cemetery, where the people had 
been carrying flowers the whole week, and it was looking 
like a county fair, except for the candles burning before the 
upright grave-stones and all over the flat ones, where they 
were stuck fast with their drippings. In spite of the chant- 
ing and marching priests, it was very gay, and there seemed 
a friendly rivalry between the bereaved to see which should 
make the finest show. The poor things were there in their 
best, and the children and pretty girls were having a good 
time. The place was packed with people, except the protes- 
tant part, which was pretty well packed below ground. You 
could see that San Remo was a health resort by the num- 
bers who had died here. The more pretentious Italian tombs 
were terrible with extremely good likenesses of the defunct 
cut in bas-relief—amiable ladies in the fashions of the 
time, and old fellows with bald heads, flopping side-whiskers 
and big moustaches. It’s quite incredible, and makes one 
doubt the application of realism everywhere. Our simper- 
ing angels and marble lambs are better. But all dealings 
with death are futile. Your mother left her precious black 
shawl in the carriage, and we had to buy one to-day; fortu- 
nately we got the own sister to the last shawl. We can no 
doubt get through the winter very comfortably, but it prom- 
ises to be dull. Scarcely anybody has come, yet, however, 
and it may be more amusing as it fills up. I think there is a 
slight increase of blind beggars, and mendicant old women. 
A matto with a wooden peg-leg who had me all to himself 
has now several rivals, especially one who comes close and 
bleats. 

I have begun a paper about Plymouth, which is in the 
contrary-minded stage. To-day I ended a good action in the 
disgust that such things are apt to inspire. Just after I came, 
I overheard an English woman at the German pharmacy 
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pleading for copying to do. I took her card, and a week 
ago carried her an Easy Chair to copy. She put me off 
from day to day, and this noon I went to see her. I don’t 
think she had touched it, but she told me 20 lies about it, 
and begged me to give her another trial, but I hardened 
my heart, and brought the MS. away. There is something 
queer about her—I thought perhaps opium eating. All 
sorts of lame English ducks come to roost here, and finally 
drop off their perches. I’m afraid this is an empty letter, 
but it holds my love. 
PAPA. 


1905 
To T. S. Perry 


Villa Lamberti, San Remo, 
Jan. 9, 1905. 
My DEAR PERRY: 

If you could realize—for you must know—how very 
much I like to get your letters, you would write oftener 
and longer. I am glad of that hint about the Russian book, 
and I'll try to get it. Of course I know Gorky, at least in 
Foma Gordyéeff, and in some horribly good short stories, 
and of course I’m mentally and morally a Russophile, and 
I wish the Russian people all good. I’m not sure that po- 
litically their rulers even are not as good as the Japs’, whom 
all the world is swelling up with praise-—Speaking of an- 
archism, I wish you'd look at that chapter of English Traits 
where Emerson gives a talk he had with Carlyle, and you'll 
see the programme of America put down by the sage of 
Concord as pure Anarchism. It makes me sit up. You would 
think it Kropotkin speaking, or Herr Most. If Emerson 
were alive now and said such things at home, they’d deport 
him.—I think I must have one more shy at the Russians, as 
the true believers in fiction, if it makes the old Easy Chair 
groan and squeak. Perhaps I’ll get a text from the book 
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you mention.—A light of a certain sort of romance, but a 
very good, sick fellow, Henry Harland, is here, trying to 
heal his poor lungs, and really helping them. We can at 
least talk literature together, and leaving out our great 
difference, we hate the same things specifically. I suppose 
you see James; he said he would write me an early letter, 
but I have not yet seen the color of his ink—We’re wear- 
ing the winter away, and I’m writing up a lot of my English 
material, which I expect to make a book of. Some of the 
London papers quote it from the magazine, picking out the 
plums which are sugared, but leaving the bitter almonds 
which flavor the whole. It is droll. 
Yours ever, 


W. D. Howe Lts. 


David Douglas was Howell’s English publisher and had 
brought out his earlier books in delightful small paper vol- 
umes that made his work well known in England. When the 
sale of these books had practically ceased, Howells, with 
Douglas’s consent and approval, placed his later books 
with the London house of Harper & Brothers, beginning 
with The Story of a Play. 

“Ruffini” was the author of Doctor Antonio and Lorenzo 
Benoni. 

“My brother’ was Joseph A. Howells, who had met 
Douglas in Edinburgh. 


To David Douglas 


Villa Lamberti, San Remo, 
February 7, 1905. 
Dear Mr. Douctas: 
There would be no profit, and certainly no pleasure in 
transferring my books from you to Harpers. So, why not 
take that check, which has nearly made enemies of us, 
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and spend it in newly announcing those old books, to our 
own common loss? This way of spending the money would 
save both our self-respects, and—who knows ?—might 
awaken a response, however faint, in the public. 

Yes, indeed, I have been at lovely Taggia, which was 
badly frost-bitten, poor dear, at New Years, but it is redo- 
lent for ever of the good and great Ruffini. I saw the house 
where he lived, and the villa where he died, and I wish, how 
I wish, that I had known you were there before. Then I 
should have had company in the thought of you, and I was 
rather solitary, for my wife can go nowhere with me. But 
she is pretty well, and my daughter is quite so. It is my 
sister-in-law who is now taking her turn, in the care of 
a nurse, with what threatened to be pneumonia, but has 
now thought better of it. 

With regards to you all, 
Yours affectionately, 


W. D. HowELtLs. 


Do not think I am insensible to your generosity in offer- 
ing to give me those books. I never heard of anything so 
good. 

I have just had a letter from my brother. He got out of 
bed to go and give his vote in the Electoral College; but 
he is not the worse for it. I doubt if he could take a con- 
sulate if it were offered him. 


Howells had returned to America early in the spring. 
He believed in the simplified spelling, and his pledge was 
to use in his private correspondence the twelve simplified 
spellings approved by the National Education Association. 

The question as to wearing his Oxford gown was in rela- 
tion to the degree of Doctor of Literature which Columbia 
was about to give him. 
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To Brander Matthews 


340 West 57th street, 
May 15, 1905. 
My pDEAR MATTHEWS: 

I enclose (to Mr. Scott) my pledge, and I will keep 
it if I can think of it. As you know I have no respect for 
the British spelling. 

Thank you for your trouble about the Oxford gown. Un- 
less violently urged by the authorities to wear it, I shall 
appear in my modest Yale wrapper, having no wish to pick 
myself out by the red and lavender of the other university. 
It required an English mist to soften it. 

I am coming to try and find you before we leave town. 
There are many things to talk of. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. Howe Lts. 


Howells’s library at Kittery Point was made out of a 
stable that had never been used, the stalls of which were 
only figuratively turned into shelves. It was lined with 
sheathing left its natural wood colour, and he called it the 
“Barnbury” as a compromise between its two natures. 


To Sir George Otto Trevelyan 


340 West 57th street, 
May 24, 1905. 
DEAR SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN: 

I have been waiting to answer your letter of the 6th, 
in order to make sure that I could get an old-fashioned 
copy of the Wedding Journey; and now I shall have the 
pleasure of sending it you, in a few days, in its pristine 


ugliness. The publisher, Mr. George H. Mifflin, of Hough- 
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ton, Mifflin & Co., has been so much interested by your 
wish in the matter that he has had them hunt up the old 
dies in the book factory, to stamp the cover to the dreadful 
effect we were all so proud of in the simple eighteen- 
seventies. The satisfaction of any sentiment you may have 
regarding the form will be due to him, rather than to me; 
and it may add the touch that “makes the sense of satis- 
faction” if I tell you that he has sacrificed on the hideous 
shrine the love of beautiful books which first took him into 
the business of making the most beautiful books we now 
print. 

We passed the rather long winter in San Remo, and came 
home early in April, to an hotel, where we have ever since 
been poising for flight to our rugged little nest on the 
Maine coast. To-morrow we actually take wing, and I 
hope to be there till November. Our cottage is almost as 
ugly as the first edition of Their Wedding Journey; but 
I have a big library which was once a stable, with the stalls 
turned into book-shelves; and I hope to add a volume this 
summer to the superfluity of my own literature. All round 
is the rough, untameable, New England country, except 
in front, where many yachts, coasters, and coal barges 
make our harbor gay by night with their riding lights. This 
is all about me, and mine; but I have been thinking through- 
out of you and yours, and hoping that I might, with my 
daughter, be remembered to Lady Trevelyan, and to all 
three great and good friends whom I met at your board. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HowELts. 


While he had stayed with Douglas in Edinburgh, How- 
ells walked through the Cowgate on Saturday night with 
his host; an experience he always referred to with bated 
breath. 

The “‘Peace Conference” resulted in the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth. 
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To David Douglas 


Kittery Point, Maine, 
| August 20, 1905. 
Dear Mr. Douctas: 

It is just a year since my happy visit with you in Edin- 
burgh, and my heart goes out to you all in truest regard 
and best wishes. My dear brother was with us here in July, 
and we had such good talks of you. He remembers his own 
stay in Edinburgh so freshly, and he could go every inch 
of our famous Saturday night walk in the Cowgate with 
me. He loves you as much as I do; I will not let anyone 
love you more. 

We reached New York by the middle of April, and 
before the end of May we were here, where we have been 
ever since. My wife has scarcely been three times off the 
place; and the weather has been so fine that during my 
brother’s visit we did hardly anything but sit and stare at 
the sea. I have been the idler because for a month I could 
not use my head, which I have used so steadily for fifty 
years. I was, for the first time, sensibly tired; but now I 
am rested, and going on again with my writing. My wife is 
unusually well, thanks to the outdoor life she leads; and 
she wishes me to tell you how much she has enjoyed the 
volume of Family Romance you gave her. It is one of the 
books we have read aloud, and we have all shared her 
pleasure in it. 

We had a very peaceful life in spite of the Peace Confer- 
ence raging between the Japs and Russians at the Navy 
Yard near by. My daughter and I went there at the Ad- 
miral’s breakfast, and they might all, tell Miss Douglas, 
have been prettier. The Russians were interesting, but I 
guess the Japs will have their way. What five-foot, hundred 
pound, little brown mysteries they look! My wife joins me 
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in love to dear Mrs. Douglas and you, and with the hope 
of hearing soon from you, I am, 
Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HowELts. 


To Charles Eliot Norton 


Kittery Point, Me., Sept. 10, 1905. 
My DEAR NorTOon: 

The summer is going and leaving me to my shame for 
not having told you at once how lief and dear your asking 
me to visit you was. It is not easy to leave my wife here, 
and she cannot go with me, and Ashfield is so far; but we 
are expecting to stop some days in Boston, on our way to 
New York, after your return to Cambridge, and then the 
great pleasure of seeing you shall be mine. 

The Mayflower, which brought the Peace Envoys four 
weeks ago, has just sailed out of the harbor, and the great 
international incident is closed. It has greatly, but I hope 
not unprofitably, broken our wonted calm, and first and last 
I have seen much of the embattled diplomatists with a 
growing aversion for both sides. It is well that peace should 
be made, no doubt, but it will not be the last peace, even in 
our time, and of course not the last war, which seems to 
be much more easily made. The worst is that it has driven 
so far into the past the things I wished to write you, but 
they will come back into the present when we meet. I don’t 
knew if I told you of the mind-weariness which for the first 
time in my life I experienced after coming here in the 
spring. Now that is gone, and I am writing as furiously 
away as ever. I am writing mainly about England, and 
to save myself from disgrace before my own face, I have 
to read about it. I am constantly astonished to find how 
little I know of English history; but I have all the vain- 
glory of a discoverer in repairing my ignorance. I go to 
sleep reading English history; I wake to it in the night, 
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and resume it in the morning. What an amazing people 
they have been; no other could have come through the 
things they have done. If we had not been English our- 
selves at the time we could never have dared stand up 
against them. In all my thinking and writing, I recall what 
you said of the thinness of the soil we work in here, and 
the depth of theirs. The withered years of their tremendous 
past have enriched their present like the layers of fallen 
leaves in a forest. Emerson imagined them surpassingly, 
and they have changed very little since his time, and only 
in expectations, not in characteristics. 

My wife has had a letter from H. James, who bears a 
tenderer heart than I should have supposed towards his 
native exile. I am glad he went as early as he did. The heat 
of the summer, of which we gave him a terrible foretaste 
the day he was with us here, would have branded him with 
too deep a hate of our poor hemisphere. 

I woke to-day thinking of the folly of nationalities, and 
the stupid hypocrisy of patriotism. By night I shall doubt- 
less have changed my mind; but now I ask why J. or I, even, 
should not live forever out of America without self- 
reproach? The worst is perhaps that he will grow lonelier 
with age. But one grows lonely with age, anywhere! I 
should like to tell you about the big dinner to the Russian 
envoys in New York, but it will be far in the past, soon, and 
it is not worth writing of. Only Witte strikes me as a 
great, simple, if not single soul. The Japs are single, per- 
haps, but oh, never simple. 

My household joins me in love to you all. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HoweELts. 


In the next letter Howells said, ‘“This flattering fact is of 
course entirely for home consumption, tell Joe,” simply to 
make sure that his brother would not be tempted to use it 
in the Ashtabula Sentinel. 
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To Miss Aurelia Howells 


Kittery Point, Sept. 10, 1905. 
DEAR AURELIA: 

I got home from New York, where I dined with the Rus- 
sian envoys Thursday night, and found your pleasant and 
cheerful letter here on Friday. The enclosure gave me a 
little shock; it seemed so absolutely of yesterday. I must 
have written it at the store where I bought those boxes, 
and put it into the package with them. How it brought 
mother back to me! I was asking her to live to be a hun- 
dred in the year she died, and almost within a month of her 
death. If she is living yet somewhere, and I shall see her, 
what account shall I give her of the boy who used to 
be so homesick for her? Ambitions fulfilled, vanities grati- 
fied, and what else? That seems to be the sum of my en- 
deavor, which has lasted so long.—That very year I was 
planning not to go home because I thought I ought to save 
the cost and pay it in on the house I had bought in Cam- 
bridge. It was right, and now it is a sore thought to me. 
What a rich nature she had, and what a great heart for 
her children. We were all alike to her; she was the home 
in which we were all equal and dear. Till she was gone I 
did not know how fond I was of father, she had so fully my 
affection. But J should almost dread to meet her, just as I 
should dread to meet Winnie. 

I rose from my machine just now to look at the govern- 
ment yacht Mayflower going out. Four weeks ago she 
brought the peace Envoys, and now the peace is made, 
and they have all vanished. The dinner to the Russian 
party was given by Col. Harvey of Harpers and was very 
grandiose, with a good deal of speechifying. Witte spoke 
8 or 10 lines in French, and Rosen read a longer speech in 
English. He had asked, when half through dinner, to have 
me come round and sit by him, and we had a long talk. 
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He and his wife have read my books from the first, and 
liked them. There is no doubt of my European reputation, 
however little I sell in America. Not that I complain of 
that, even. Harvey told me that when Witte was shown 
the list of guests, he said of Pierpont Morgan’s name, 
“Yes, I know him.” When he came to mine, he broke out, 
“Ah! Mr. W. D. Howells! Then I shall see him!” That 
alone seemed to move him, but alas! when he saw me he 
did not know it, and at least had nothing to say. This flat- 
tering fact is of course entirely for home consumption, tell 
Joe. 

I have been wondering if the removal of Palmer, the 
public printer, would possibly affect Sam’s position. But I 
do not see why it should. Do you think of returning to Ot- 
tawa soon? 

With love to Henry, 
Your affectionate brother, 


WILL. 


The “‘refuge behind the Holland House” was the Bur- 
lington—now torn down—which was built to house Albert 
Edward when he visited New York as Prince of Wales. 


LOS LCrey 


The Burlington, 10 W. 3oth st., 
(but Franklin Square, 
% Harper’s is my steady, ) 
Déce10,-100m 
My DEAR PERRY: 

It is surprising what art the English have in separating 
the honey from the wax (pronounced whacks) in the comb 
I had hived for them: one would think I had fed upon 
nothing but flowers of the heather and gorse, from the 
showing they make for me. But I am old, and I like to be 
thought kindlier than I am. It will not come to a peerage, 
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I am quite sure; but I do not see why they should not make 
me a knight. Really, though, since their pleasure in me has 
pleased you, I ask nothing from Ed’ard VII. I hope he will 
keep the book on his centre table, and speak of it to his 
subjects, for the American sales (as a true friend will be 
glad to learn) have not equalled its merits. 

I wish you could have been at the sky-scraping banquet 
given to Mark Twain on his 7oth birthday, this last week. 
172 immortals sat down to the best Delmonico could do, 
and remained glutting and guzzling food for reflection for 
five hours after the dinner was ended. M. T. made a speech 
divinely droll, sweet, touching and wise. The rest of us 
got in the story of our lives, and our opinions on all sub- 
jects in the form of tributes to him till we could fling off 
disguise, and the speakers towards 2 A.M. did not mention 
him. I know, because I left at 1: 30, when it was coming to 
that. 

Our own personal history as a flitting family may be 
summed up in a few words. We left Kittery Point Nov. 20, 
and came to Boston, where we were foot-balled out of our 
hotel by the fond parents come to see Yale beat Harvard. 
Then we came to New York, and after long toil we found 
this red brick refuge behind the Holland House, where we 
have five rooms, and our meals (they might be better) 
served in our apartment. It is very, very quiet, and I can 
work mornings in the parlor as if I were in my own barn- 
bury at Kittery Point. That is, I could if I had anything to 
say; but as poor G. P. Lathrop used to express it, I seem 
to be lying fallow at present. Don’t cheer! It can’t be for 
long. 

Did I ever bore you about Edith Wyatt, Chicagoenne, 
who wrote Every One His Own Way, and True Love, 
beautifully simple and true fables, as slyly told as J. Aus- 
ten’s. She was the best of the literary crowd at M. T.’s 
dinner; a quiet creature, not so funny as you would think. 
I’m sure you and Mrs. Perry would like her books and 
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her. There was also Ade, socially inexorable, and “gentle 
Alice Brown,” who writes so well of N. E. 
Thanking you for noting the Wild Wales book to me. 
I’m a Wild Welshman myself by race, you know. 
With love to you all from your devoted family, here, 
Yours ever, 


W. D. Howe ts. 


P. S. Answer by return post. 


To S. L. Clemens 


The Burlington, 10 W. 30th st., 
Dec. 19, 1905. 
My DEAR CLEMENS: 

I am going to do a series of reprints from their period- 
icals for H. B. & Co. The first volume will consist of six 
stories, and will be called Their Husbands’ Wives—that is, 
wives peculiarly and self-sacrificially devoted to their hus- 
bands. In this volume I should like to include your Eve’s 
Diary, which exactly denotes the typical attitude of the 
feminine soul. Can you let me have it, and if yes, for what 
money outright, a percentage being impracticable. Of 
course, Eve was never legally Adam’s wife, but lived with 
him in a state which under the circumstances left no stain 
on her reputation. It was a kind of common-law marriage, 
and as you have given it the stamp of your approval, 
I do not think her inclusion among other devoted wives will 
seriously damage the series. There would be five other 
stories in the book, for which you need not blush ethically 
or artistically, You could freely use the piece in any col- 
lection of your own soon or late. The fact of the enterprise 
is confided to you. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. Howe Lts. 


XXXI 
1906 


Outline for The Whole Family. A Sleep and a Forgetting. 
Mark Twain’s William Dean Howells. Roosevelt’s inheritance 
tax. Bill to extend copyright. 


We MMER’” was a contraction of Mrs. Howell’s ini- 
tials ies Wil rts 


To Miss Mildred Howells 


10 West 30th st., Jan’y 30, 1906. 
DEAR PILLA: 

I am writing you this last letter from the poor old Bur- 
lington, while we are waiting for luncheon, (with our trunks 
already gone) before starting for Atlawntic Cittee at 3: 00 
p.M. The B. had been fighting on its stumps ever since you 
left; but Mr. was blandly showing people through our 
back apartment this morning, in spite of there being neither 
linen, silver nor china. The chefs follow each other in and 
out of the kitchen, and the waiters come and go in droves, 
attended by tearful slaveys. John has steadily dined with 
his mother and me, and staid till his early bed time. Last 
night I went to see ‘“Alice-sit-by-the-Fire.”” Oh, I’m sorry 
you did not see that play—the most delicious of all the 
Barrie morsels, about a wildly romantic girl who has learnt 
life from the emotional drama, and who “saves” her 
mother, who has been through 16 years’ flirtations in India 
and has gone with the father to a young man’s rooms as 
blamelessly as possible. The daughter hides herself in a 


china closet, and sternly refuses to come out, when her 
216 
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wicked mother wants to “save” her. I don’t believe the 
audience knew how good it was, but I bore the burden of 
the laugh, and carried it through. 

Emmer is exuberantly well in expectation of being better 
at At. C.; she will write you from there; your letters won’t 
start till Saturday. 

With love to all Bermuda, 
Your aff’te 
Poppy. 


“Pilla’s poem” was At the Wind’s Will in the March 
Harper's Monthly. “Patrick” had been for many years the 
Clemenses’ coachman. 


To S. L. Clemens 


Atlantic City, Feb’y 28, 1906. 
My DEAR CLEMENS: 

No praise that I ever had for work of my own gave me 
such entire and perfect joy as your praise of Pilla’s poem. 
Of course your letter has gone straight to her, and she 
will know how to prize the words which are simply with- 
out price. 

I have no complaint to make of Clara except that I was 
not the least use in the world to her. Sometime she must 
make that up to me. I wish she would go to Bermuda while 
Pilla is there. 

To-morrow I shall be 69, but I do not seem to care. 
I did not start the affair, and I have not been consulted 
about it at any step. I was born to be afraid of dying, but 
not of getting old. Age has many advantages and if old 
men were not so ridiculous, I should not mind being one. 
But they are ridiculous, and they are ugly. The young do 
not see this so clearly as they do; but some day they will. 

So you have been up, burying poor old Patrick—lI sup- 
pose he was old, too. I remember how you used to work, 
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one while, over his stable. I dare say he did not like it; 
but he probably never said so, and now the best return 
you can make is to see him put under the ground. It is 
strange, but that was really the best you could do, and I 
am glad you did it. 

I want to hear some of your autobiography, if you will 
let me; or you could give me the MS. and let me read it for 
myself. 

Mrs. Howells joins me in love to you all. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HoweELts. 


Now and then in these latter days I realize that I shall 
die, hitherto having regarded it as problematical, and the 
sense of it is awful. I do not see how so many people stand 
it. That is nonsense, but the notion does not present itself 
conceivably. My wife does not let me discuss these ideas 
with her, and so I keep them for my own edification. When 
my father was 87 he once said to me that the night before 
he had thought it all out, and now he was satisfied. Per- 
haps each has to come to some such settlement with him- 
self. 


The ‘578 pages” were those of Mark Twain’s Auto- 
biography. 


To S. L. Clemens 


Hotel Regent, New York City, 
April 8, 1906. 
My DEAR CLEMENS: 

I want to see every word of the 578 pages before this, 
which is one of the humanest and richest pages in the 
history of man. If you have gone this gait all through you 
have already gone farther than any autobiographer ever 
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went before. You are nakeder than Adam and Eve put 
together, and truer than sin. 
Yours ever, 


W. D. HoweELts. 
To Miss Aurelia Howells 


Hotel Regent, New York, 
April 8, 1906. 
DEAR AURELIA: 

I am giving a lunch to-day for H. G. Wells, the Eng- 
lish novelist, who was very nice to me at Sandgate, near 
Folkestone, two years ago. There are to be ten men in all, 
and as I have been long out of doing that sort of thing I 
find myself drolly nervous. There will be, besides our How- 
ells selves, an old painter friend of Boston days, a delight- 
ful psychologist, Frank Millet, the painter and journalist; 
Norman Hapgood, who downed Town Topics in the recent 
suit; Francis Wilson, the comedian; Mark Twain and 
Twichell, his old Hartford Pastor; and Wells, of course. 
Wells, you know, is a cockney of a brave spirit, who is 
socialistic in his expectations of the future and boldly owns 
to having been a dry goods clerk in his own past. 

This is all our little news. We are well, we poor old two, 
and Elinor went a walk with me yesterday morning—in 
the Park, of course. She had not been out for a week. John 
and I are going down to Kittery P. at the end of the month, 
hurrah! 

With love to all those you love, 
Your aff’te brother, 
WILL. 


To J. A. Howells 


Hotel Regent, April 16, 1906. 
DEAR JOE: 
Mark Twain and I have been having a lively time about 
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the Russian novelist and revolutionist, Maxim Gorky; we 
were going to give him a great literary dinner, but he has 
been put out of 3 hotels with the lady who was not his 
wife, and M. T. has been swamped in reporters wanting to 
know ‘how about it.’ I mention it, thinking you may see 
something about it in the papers; it seems to have blown 
over, together with the revolutionist committee which 
Gorky has hopelessly damaged. He is wrong, but I feel 
sorry for him; he has suffered enough in his own country, 
except for the false relations which cannot be tolerated 
here. He is a simple soul and a great writer, but he can- 
not do impossible things.—You will see what a great stand 
Roosevelt has taken in favor of a tax on incomes and in- 
heritances, so as to check the accumulations of great for- 
tunes. It is a most daring act, but will unquestionably add 
to his enormous popularity. Of course the capitalist press 
wili be down on him strong; but if it were now a matter of 
his being re-elected, he could sweep the country. He is 
a strange man, and nobody has yet “plucked out the heart 
of his mystery.” 
Your affectionate brother, 


WILL. 


The Tavern Club wished to have a picture of Howells, 
who was its first president, and he had tried to get it one. 
Evidently the first photograph was not satisfactory, but 
with the picture finally selected Howells sent the following 
lines: 


“Tavern! where long ago I once was host, 
Let me come back again and be your Guest, 
And while I share the joy of Song and Toast, 
Still keep the silence that I shine in best.” 
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To M. A. De Wolfe Howe 


Hotel Regent, New York City, 
April 18, 1906. 
DEAR Mr. Howe: 

I don’t at all like that fatly self-satisfied medieval 
uncle, and I am sending it back in a great rage. I will soon 
beg you to present the Club the picture of a thoughtful do- 
tard with a stubbed moustache of actual date. In the mean: 
time, I am 

Yours cordially, 


W. D. Howe LtLs. 


“Both our houses” in Cambridge were 41 Sacramento 
Street and 37 Concord Avenue. 


To Mrs. W. D. Howells 


Cambridge, April 27, 1906. 
DEAR ELINOR: 

I’ve had a long walk, around by Sacramento street to 
Concord avenue, and looked long at both our houses. 
Neither is a sky-scraper; the first seems rather an earth- 
scraper. Not a shred of hedge is left, nor any sign of gar- 
den; but the pears and cherries are great trees. You may be 
sure I thought of you and all that happened in the differ- 
ent rooms. The phrase for our life there is, Intense and 
simple. 

The Nortons have made me very sweetly welcome. I 
overtook Norton in his avenue, coming home from poor 
Payne’s funeral. He talks much of Shaler, whom he seems 
to have greatly liked. I think I will take cab in the morn- 
ing and call on the two widows and Mrs. Child and Mrs. 
Scudder—why, they are all widows! 
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It is very warm, and things are nearly as far out as in 
Central Park. Coming back through Sacramento street, 
a native overtook me, and I said I used to live in that 
street 30 years ago, but now I lived in New York. “Yes,” 
he said, ‘I saw you were a New Yorker—fixed up so nice.” 
So you see how a really fashionable figure impresses people 
everywhere. 

My neuralgia ached all the way, but now it’s nearly gone. 
I wish yours were too. 

Love to Pilla. 

Your W. D. H. 


“Schurz”? was Carl Schurz. 


To S. L. Clemens 


Hotel Regent, New York City, 
May 18, 1906. 
DEAR OLD Mr. CLEMENS: 
After a great toil and fret, in a boiling temperature, 
I have found those letters of yours, which I will send to any 
exact address you give me. When you have autobiographied 
from them, will you send them back? We find ourselves 
unable to part with them, because there is surely great 
pleasure and perhaps profit in them. I suppose we can trust 
you, but I will feel better if Miss Lyon says you will do it. 
We expect to sail for Kittery Point by the 11 P.M. ex- 
press next Thursday. Till then, here. 
I hope you got to Dublin in good shape, and feel young. 
I went to the Schurz funeral yesterday. But how futile 
all funerals are! A man might as well live. One discourse in 
English which I could not hear, and one in German which 
I could not understand. Such is death. 
Yours ever, 


W. D. Howe -Lts. 
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The Whole Family was an idea Howells had suggested 
to Miss Jordan, who was then editor of the Harper’s Ba- 
zar, for a story the different chapters of which were each 
to be written by a different novelist. It appeared as a serial 
in the Bazar, and was published by Harpers in book form 
ee 1908. In a later letter to Miss Jordan, Howells says 
OF 1t: 


“Enclosed is my somewhat roughly sketched, yet over- 
stated, share of the enterprise we have in hand. If you 
care to submit it as a general plan to the other contributors, 
each ought to be told that it is not expected that he or 
she shall conform rigidly or at all to my conceptions of the 
several characters. If these should fall in with the fancies 
of the other writers, all well and good, but if they like to 
portray the characters differently, I will conform my ideas 
to theirs. They must be left in entire freedom. What I seem 
to myself successful in is the suggestion of the situation, as 
to outline. Each can fill in as much or little as possible. 
What I wish to imply is that an engagement or a marriage 
is much more a family affair, and much less a personal af- 
fair than Americans usually suppose. As we live on, we 
find that family ties, which held us very loosely in youth, or 
after we ceased to be children, are really almost the strong- 
est things in life. A marriage cannot possibly concern the 
married pair alone; but it is in the notion that it can that 
most of our marriages are made. It is also in this notion 
that most of them are unmade. I wish to indicate in my 
advocacy of coeducation that young people ought to know 
at least the workings of the male and female mind as fully 
as they can. Their natures are diverse enough, though not 
so diverse as we like to pretend, and the difference is ex- 
aggerated by the separate training. But nothing of this is 
to be seriously insisted on. There ought to be full space 
for the light and humorous play of anybody’s preference 
in the treatment of the characters. Then, I think that if you 
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find the scheme does not commend itself to the more judi- 
cious and able among the writers to whom you propose 
it, you had better drop it.” 


To Miss Elizabeth Jordan 


The Regent, May 21, 1906. 
DEAR Miss JORDAN: 
The Whole Family might consist of 


The Grandmother. 

The Father. 

The Mother. 

The Son. 

The Daughter-in-Law. 

The Daughter. 

The Son-in-Law. 

The Little Girl. 

The Small Boy. 

The Maiden Aunt (on the Father’s side or the Mother’s). 
The Young Girl. 

The Friend (female) of the Family. 


I could do, if you liked, the Father, and I believe Clem- 
ens would like to do the Small Boy. Then, you might submit 
the scheme to ten other writers, and ask them to choose 
this character or that, without letting them know who is 
to do the others, but giving them the whole group of char- 
acters, and letting each imagine the family for him or her- 
self. The Grandmother ought to open the affair, and the 
Friend of the Family sum it up. Perhaps the outline of a 
dramatic situation might be supplied. If you could get 
Mrs. Deland, Mrs. Wilkins Freeman, Miss May Fiske, 
Miss Jordan, Mr. Bangs, Mr. Janvier, with four other 
women writers, whom you could trust, your group would 
be complete. The family might be in some such moment of 
vital agitation as that attending the Young Girl’s engage- 
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ment, or pending engagement, and each witness could treat 
of it in character. There could be fun enough, but each 
should try seriously to put himself or herself really into the 
personage’s place. I think the more seriously the business 
was treated, the better. Possibly one hand could do it bet- 
ter than sundry. But it is worth thinking of. Or, you might 
ask the writers severally to render a notion of the character 
chosen without any plot. The Family could be in middling 
circumstances, of average culture and experiences. 
Excuse the meddling. | 
Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HowELLs. 


P. S. The note of the whole might be confidential, but 
kindly criticism, reciprocal, among all the characters, but 
especially leaving open the Young Girl and her betrothed. 


The “Greek play” was the Agamemnon of Aéschylus. 


To Miss Aurelia Howells 


Kittery Point, June 17, 1906. 
DEAR AURELIA: 

We have had to-day the heaviest rain I have ever seen 
here—a cold northeaster with a downpour which overran 
our eaves, and flooded our cellar with four inches of water, 
in spite of its thorough cementing. The storm still con- 
tinues, but the rain is now light. 

Yesterday I went up to Boston, and with Pilla saw the 
Greek play in the open air at Cambridge. It was one of 
the most beautiful things that could be imagined, and per- 
fectly done, in spite of the frequent drizzles, and the clouded 
skies. Half the time we sat under umbrellas, but the colors 
of the costumes on the green grass, and the sonorous gran- 
deur of the language, with the students’ fine acting of the 
noble tragedy, made us forget the wet. 
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I had not seen so many Cambridge people together for 
a long time, and it was a very strange experience. The gen- 
eration after me had grown up and looked like their fathers 
and mothers whom I used to know. My contemporaries, I 
did not recognize if I saw them. Of course the majority 
of the 4000 present were outsiders, from New York, and 
other parts. The women had come in light draperies, but 
had brought waterproofs and umbrellas, so that there was 
a curious mingling of gray and gay in the prospect. The 
play was given in the Stadium, which is a vast horse-shoe 
in form, and capable of holding 25,000 spectators. 

I got home after nine, and went to bed pretty soon, and 
had a long night with Edward VII, and his mother, the 
late queen, who was not dead, but had abdicated to oblige 
him. They were both extremely friendly. Just now, I am 
doing a lot of dreaming, for no reason that I know. 

I have been reading the proof to-day of a long story of 
mine which they are going to print in the Weekly, and which 
I must send to you when it comes out. I call it 4 Sleep and 
a Forgetting, and it deals with a strange loss of memory. 
It interested me because my own memory has sometimes 
played me very queer tricks. I wrote it mostly while in 
Atlantic City in February. 

With love to Henry, 
Your affectionate brother, 


WILL. 


What “you have said’? was Clemens’s article William 
Dean Howells that appeared in the July Harper's Monthly 
of that year. 


To S. L. Clemens 


Kittery Point, June 24, 1906. 
DEAR CLEMENS: 
I could not have asked to have anything gentler or 
kinder said of me than you have said in the July Harper. 
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I was so eager to see it that I sent into Portsmouth for the 
magazine yesterday, and I have since read it again and 
again, feeling more and more that it must be true. Such 
appreciation convinces even the object of it; if it is not 
quite true, still it is so admirably expressed, that he hopes 
it will convince other people anyway. The passages you 
quoted from me shone with a lustre that they never had 
before, and that came from their cordial setting. Your 
praise has brought back the good great time when the men, 
Lowell and Longfellow and Holmes, who held the emi- 
nence you now hold, spoke well of me. I think round the 
world, and I find none now living whose praise I could 
care more for. Perhaps Tolstoy; but I do not love him as 
I love you, and the honor he could do me would not reach 
my heart as the honor you have done me does. 
Dear friend of forty years, thanks! 
Yours affectionately, 


W. D. How.ELts. 


To President Theodore Roosevelt 


Kittery Point, Maine. 
August 26, 1906. 
DEAR PRESIDENT: 

Before I shall have heard from you in regard to the 
personal matter of which I wrote you last week. I wish to 
congratulate you on the stand you have taken in favor of 
the common-sense spelling suggested by the reformers. It 
is your instinct for the really important public matters 
which distinguishes you from the merely formal presidents, 
and makes the whole nation feel that you are alive and 
alert every moment. If we could have had some such official 
action as you have now taken a hundred years ago, we 
should by this time have a spelling which would not per- 
petually confound the reason and insult the intelligence of 
every child learning to read and write, and the English 
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would be spelling in the authorized American fashion. Of 
course the proposed reforms are only a step in the right 
direction but it is most desirable that they should be taken, 
and I for one feel almost as grateful to you for your cour- 
age in this matter as I did when I wanted to write to you 
and thank you for what you said looking to the restraint of 
the overwhelming accumulation of wealth in private hands. 
The good things cannot come to a magical maturity in a 
year, but you have dropped seeds in the public mind which, 
if they bear secular flower and fruit will have ripened not 
out of time. 

I think it is the sense that you are always watchfully 
with them in what truly concerns them, and that you will 
not be afraid to show it, which endears you to the people, 
and even to those who have sometimes been doubters among 
them, like myself. May I tell you something which I thought 
pretty at the time, without now seeming to flatter you? I 
was in the smoking room of a westward Pullman, and an ay- 
erage American who had been all our average variety of 
citizen, was talking politics, or rather politicians. ‘“‘Well,” I 
said presently, “what about Roosevelt?’ He turned on me 
vividly: “Just love him, just Jove him!” 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HowELLs. 


Theodore Roosevelt to W. D. Howells 


Ovyster-Bay,. Ni Ya, 
August 28, 1906. 
Personal 


My DEAR Mr. HowELts: 

Naturally I very much appreciate your letter, and per- 
haps most of all the concluding anecdote. Not only do I 
feel about spelling reform just as you do, but I particularly 
welcome your comparing what I am trying to do in the 
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matter with what I am trying to do in so much more im- 
portant a matter as the effort to restrain the accumulation 
of, and supervising the control and use of, great fortunes. 
I do not believe in violent revolutions, but I do believe in 
steady and healthy growth in the right direction. Of course 
I should like during the remaining two years and a half of 
my term to see not only much further progress in the con- 
trol of corporations by the national Government, but the 
enactment of a good, stiff progressive inheritance tax and 
a good, stiff progressive income tax by the national Gov- 
ernment. But I feel at any rate I have laid the foundations 
for right action along these lines, and even the election of 
a Parker or a Jerome or of some reactionary Republican 
would only temporarily stop the movement. 

With great regard, 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


To Robert Herrick 


Kittery Point, Sept. 7, 1906. 
DEAR Mr. HERRICK: 

I have read both your books with wonder and regret 
that they should not be in the hands of everybody. Gener- 
ally speaking, I have come to doubt the art and the wisdom 
of the crucial novel, but you have gone far in The Common 
Lot to bring me back to my old faith in it. The American 
Citizen is a novel of manners of an older sort, that now 
more appeals to me. But each in its way is admirable, and 
each is full of excellent characterization. On the whole, 
The Common Lot is better in its study of types, the Citizen 
in its portrayal of conditions; and the well-guarded uncon- 
sciousness of the autobiographer is masterly. From my 
son’s being a New York architect and diplomé of the Beaux 
Arts I am more familiar with the ground of The Common 
Lot; and in the temptations his profession has to overcome 
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from contractors I know how true your work is to the 
general facts. From my own human nature, I find the 
Citizen absolutely true. 

You have attempted and accomplished great things in 
these books; and it is nothing against you that their lesson 
of not struggling for mere success, financial or social, will 
be for the most part lost. You have asked in that too much 
of our generation, but it is high and brave in you to have 
asked it. 

I confess that your courage warmed my heart toward 
you, and that I have longed to tell you so in fitter terms 
than these. I wish I could see you, and touch on a hundred 
points. Your women seem to me wonderfully well done— 
the worse, alas! the better, through those salient qualities 
of evil which make baddish women so palpable. 

But the Citizen and some of his friends are triumphs in 
our own sex—which is not even so easy to do as good 
women. 

Now and then your diction seemed to me careless or 
self-forgetful, but that does not matter. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. How_ELLs. 


“My last thing in Harper’s” was After the Wedding, 
which had appeared in the December number of Harper’s 
Monthly. 

Joseph Howells was “the Consul at Turk’s Island.” 


To Joseph A. Howells 


Hotel Regent, New York City, 
December 9, 1906. 
DEAR Jor: 
Your very full and interesting letter of Thanksgiving and 
earlier came yesterday, and was read aloud to the family. 
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I had got back from a day in Washington that morning, 
where I had been for the Congressional hearing on the bill 
to extend copyright to 50 years beyond the author’s death. 
If the bill were not complicated with the interests of the 
public librarians and machine-music men, it would go 
through, but I am afraid that as it is, now, it won’t. The 
hearing was very interesting, however, and half through 
it I went to call on the President. I had five minutes’ joy- 
ous chat with him, and learned that he had read my last 
thing in Harper’s, and sympathized more with the bride’s 
mother than with the bride, and that he reads everything 
I write as it comes out. If I could have given him more 
time, he would have got round to the Consul at Turk’s 
Island, but I was in a hurry—and so was he. It is funny 
about the passage you quote from April Hopes: I had 
totally forgotten it; but I admired it almost as much as 
you do. In fact, I am often amazed at the quality as well 
as quantity of my stuff, and feel as if it must have been 
done by a trust named after me. Did you see that the Ohio 
School Commissioner had sent round to all the school chil- 
dren to know why every American should know my books, 
and which of them were autobiographical? This is better 
than having it all on a tombstone. However! 

Your thanksgiving dinner was all right. The older I 
grow, the more I respect bacon in every form. I hope, as 
soon as you get the grip out of you, that you will turn your 
attention to the turtle-fish-ery, for another Sun paper. You 
mustn’t let yourself be forgotten there. 

With our love to you all, 
Your affectionate brother, 


WILL. 


“My little pieces’ were Howells’s farces, and “one of the 
commediettas” was The Mouse Trap. 
“Mrs. Faber’ was Jones’s daughter. 
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To Henry Arthur Jones 


Hotel Regent, 7oth St. & Broadway, 
December 30, 1906. 
DEAR Mr. JONES: 

Your letter gave me the greatest pleasure; thirty, even 
twenty, years ago, it would have given me courage; but 
at seventy one does not turn to a new trade. Still, on the 
impulse you have given me, I am going to show my little 
pieces to a dramatic agent here, and see what will happen. 
I really fancy, nothing; for one of the commediettas—let 
us compromise, in a foreign tongue—has been done by all 
that was starriest both in London and New York, without 
being askt to stay on the stage. Of course they have been 
done everywhere in private theatricals; and they have sold 
pleasingly enough. Mr. Douglas, of Edinburgh, is to pub- 
lish a complete edition of them, counting twenty in all. He 
shall send them to you. 

The full stage direction was meant for part of the litera- 
ture in things to be read rather than seen. I entirely agree 
with you as to the ideal being no stage direction at all. 
Last summer, as I followed the Greek play at Harvard, 
I realized how complete the 4gamemnon was without 
a word which the persons of the drama did not speak. I 
have read your Whitewashing Julia aloud to my family 
and if there had been no instruction outside of the dialogue 
we should still have found it most satisfying and delightful. 
It brought vividly back to me the play as I saw it, with 
more time for its very artistic and amusing subtlety. I 
wish I knew where I could get all of your plays as far as 
printed. 

I am heartily glad you liked what I wrote about The 
Hypocrites. I should like to write of your whole drama— 
including your new play. You are now so well known to our 
whole public that a paper about you would be widely inter- 
esting. 
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My daughter and I tried to find Mr. and Mrs. Faber 
yesterday, but they were not at home. 

I hope a kind fate may bring us together again,—and 
in the spring rather than the fall. In the meantime believe 
me 

Very cordially yours, 
W. D. Howe ts. 


P. S. The plays of yours which I have seen are Judah; 
Mrs. Dane’s Defence; The Case of Rebellious Susan; The 
Maneuvres of Jane; Whitewashing Julia; The Hypocrites; 
that tremendous one where the strange widow makes love 
to the clergyman; The Chevalier. Have these been all 
printed? 


Howells had written to his sister Aurelia on December 
30th: 


“The President sent me, over his own hand, a New 
Year’s greeting, and a reminder that I was to bring Sted- 
man to dine with him. Happily Stedman is not well enough 
to go to Washington, and the dreaded honor is postponed 
for me. It is dreaded, of course, only because all honors 
are dreadful; if it were not an honor it would be a great 
pleasure, for I have never met a more interesting man 
than Roosevelt. Still, Washington is always a great way 
off, and getting farther the nearer I get to seventy.” 


“My paper on Longfellow” was The Art of Longfel- 
low which appeared in the North American Review of 


March 1, 1907. 
To Edmund Clarence Stedman 


Hotel Regent, Dec. 31, 1906. 
My DEAR STEDMAN: 
I was trying all the time to tell you I had written you; 
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but I was so much taken with what we were talking of that 
I could not squeeze it in. I wrote at once to Washington 
saying that you did not feel strong enough to undertake the 
journey at present, but later when you were there you 
would come to make your acknowledgments: this was how 
I interpreted the generalities. If the affair is off, or put 
off, I shall be content, you will easily believe; the pleasure 
which is also an honor is one that I am always willing 
to wait for; though I felt the intention most kind, and very 
like that very much of a Man. 

Basta!—I want to recur to what you said so generously 
about the high level of so much now done in magazine 
verse and prose. It shamed me that I had sometimes,carped 
at our youngers’ work, and I want to make an Easy Chair 
from your point of view. Do you mind? Of course I shall 
not be personal. 

Meantime I am working hard at my paper on Long- 
icllaw. How difficult it is to say simple things. The complex 
things are so much handier, and wind can be got into one’s 
words almost without trying. But there are two or three 
of his laterish poems, like Changed, and Aftermath, 
that I feel to be absolute emotion, art, charm. How to put 
it! Between my trousers and my waistcoat this morning, 
while I was dressing, I suddenly thought, Why, the imagi- 
native in a poet is not so much what he imagines as what 
he makes me imagine. Heigh? 

I wish I knew the afternoon hour when I should disturb 
you least. I should like to take my walks as far as your 
convenient ground-floor. We have been friends for 46 
years; we shall not know each other as long, here; why 
not meet, now and then? 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HoweELts. 


XXXII 
1907, 1908 


Through the Eye of the Needle. Longfellow memorial meeting. 
Seventieth birthday. Winter in Rome. Audience with King of Italy. 
Secures Lowell Institute Lectures for Ferrero. Fennel and Rue. Ro- 
man Holidays. First President of the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters. 


To Joseph A. Howells 


Hotel Regent, Feb. 24, 1907. 
DEAR JoE: 

Yes, I still hope to do The Leatherwood God. Perhaps 
by the time I get at it you will be settled near Salesville on 
the Ohio River, and we will visit the scene together. It is 
a great scheme, and IJ should like the notion of making it 
my last great novel. Just now I am writing a sequel to 
the Altrurian business which you stereotyped for me twelve 
years ago under the title The Eye of the Needle. There is 
now a revival of interest in such speculations, and the pub- 
lishers think the book, with an interesting sequel, giving an 
account of life in Altruria, will succeed. I hope so. But my 
books, none of them, go far, you know. I had a letter 
lately from dear old Douglas, who is issuing a complete 
set of the farces in two volumes. Should you have imagined 
there were twenty of them? How I have run to quantity! 
And yet the quality is not so bad. 

Your affectionate brother, 
WILL. 
235 
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What Howells was “kept from” in Cambridge was the 
Longfellow memorial meeting, where he was to have read 
an address on Longfellow. 


To Edmund Clarence Stedman 


Hotel Regent, March Ist, 1907. 
My DEAR STEDMAN: 

I cannot wait to be so long over the grippe as you in 
the hope of making anything like due acknowledgment of 
your beautiful letter. You are quite right in supposing I 
was kept from Cambridge by sickness; the doctor promptly 
forbade me to think of going on, and as yet I am only able 
to crawl about. However, the essay was read better than 
I could have read it, and it served all the literary ends pos- 
sible. It would have been sweet to be among old friends 
that night, but it was something to be anywhere, to be at 
all; one must not be greedy. If you will look up the essay 
in the North American Review, you will find yourself 
touched upon in it, and you will see that the thing was 
done with the faltering hand of an already ailing man. 
I wrote to Aldrich the day before. 

This is the point where your welcome visit interrupted 
me. I hope you may see the March Harper, where, in the 
Easy Chair, you will find a real, and a dramatic, treatment 
of the subject of fugitive verse which came up between us 
the day I called on you. It is one that would bear much 
deeper and more sober inquiry; but I think I am right in 
my conclusion. No, my dear friend, the fellows and fellow- 
esses of this day are not the peers of us in ours. It is a 
source of great pride with me to think that when I was try- 
ing my best and you were doing so much better, we were 
not of the latter day make. You had a distinct voice in 
verse, a brave gayety, a lyrical splendor, such as no other 
of us could rival you in. If ever I could get the time I 
should like to study that series of pieces—the Pan in Wall 
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Street sort—in which you are likest yourself, and like no- 
body else. 

Well, we lived in a great time. If we have outlived it, 
so much the worse for this time. 

You gave us all a great joy this afternoon. I kept looking 
at you, and thinking, “Well, he is as handsome and gallant 
and blithe as when I first saw him.” 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELts. 


Howells wrote of Jones’s plays, during ‘“‘the long leisure”’ 
of the next summer, an article called The Plays of Henry 
Arthur Jones, which was printed in the North American 
Review of the following October. 


To Henry Arthur Jones 


New York, N. Y., March 10, 1907. 
Dear Mr. Jones: 

I have received all the plays which you sent me and have 
read them all but two or three; and I only wish there 
were more of them, and especially that Judah were 
among them. Out of them all I liked best that one about 
the rector and his lost angel. (I never can recall the title.) 
I have read them mostly at night when I woke up out of 
my first sleep and had an hour of wakefulness before me. 
They bore this test so well that I had to read something 
else before I could get to sleep again. They have been 
in every way most interesting to me, psychologically as 
well as artistically, for I kept putting myself in the place 
of the author, and though I felt that I “rattled around in 
it,” as we say, still I felt that I realized something of his 
intentions and his consciousness in respect to the social 
and theatrical environment. 

The plays have taught me many things, and if I were 
thirty-five instead of seventy, I think their teachings would 
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not be lost upon me. I should know how to leave more to 
the actors than I have ever been willing to do in my smaller 
attempts. I have seen a good half of the pieces played 
and as I recall their fullness on the stage, I see how you 
have known and recognized the rights of the theatre, and 
have had the self-denial to leave a great part of the effect 
to the performers. At the same time you have written good 
literature; and something of this I shall wish to say when 
I come to write of the pieces in the long leisure of next 
summer at the sea-side. I am reserving until that time, or 
perhaps until after that time, the reading of your essays 
on Drama, for I would rather retrospectively than prospec- 
tively instruct myself from you in regard to your art. Per- 
haps if I read the essays before I wrote of your work I 
should more or less paraphrase your own ideas; and after 
one has come seventy, as I did the other day, one hates to 
do any sort of parroting. I wish if you could, you would 
still send me Judah, which was the first play of yours I 
saw, and of which the impression still remains most vivid 
with my wife and myself. 

I have to thank you again for your kindness about my 
poor little farces. I realize myself that there is little or no 
chance for them in a four-act world. They will do as they 
have done to amuse the idleness and the intolerable leisure 
of young people of good society, or young people who wish 
to be of it, and fancy that my plays will help them. 

I hope we shall certainly meet when you come back 
to America in the Fall. It has been a great pleasure to make 
your acquaintance and I know you will not mind my calling 
myself, 

Sincerely your friend, 


W. D. How_ELtLs. 


The “broadside,” was the Seventieth Birthday of Amer- 
ica’s Leading Novelist, which appeared in the New York 
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Times on Sunday, February 24, 1907, and the “fotograf”’ 
was in the Photogravure Section of the same paper. 


To Joseph A. Howells 


Hotel Regent, March 13, 1907. 
DEAR JoE: 

As I remember, grandmother was born in Glamorgan- 
shire, Wales, and grandfather in Breconshire. She was an 
orphan, you know, and the aunt and uncle who brought her 
up lived in Bristol, which is not far from Wales. I am glad 
you like the English Towns. I think it one of my smiling- 
est books, and for a $3 book it has done very well. Until 
about this week, the English edition has been held up by 
a supposed violation of a fotografer’s copyright, but it 
seems to be all right, now. 

I return Mr. Venable’s pleasant letter. How many 
friendly friends you have! But in poor Nellie Kellogg, I 
can realize that you have lost one of the best. She was one 
of the most charming women I ever met, and one of the 
most intelligent. Good she was, of course. It was a remark- 
able company of young people which we knew in Jeffer- 
son. If I were not too busy in the present, I could look back 
to that time and wish to be of it again. Perhaps somehow, 
somewhere, we shall meet all the lost once more, but it is 
best not to try to make it out, for if we try to clutch our 
faith in it, it slips through our fingers—The Appian Way 
in Cambridge led up from Brattle street almost abreast of 
the Washington Elm. You would not be apt to notice it. I 
never had any trouble in Sacramento street, that I should 
not count all joy now, if I could have the long perspectives 
of hope that I had with it then. 

They made something of an ado over my birthday in 
the papers, and I thought some of the poor fellows, in 
their kindness to me, had robbed their standing obituary no- 
tices. However, if I live long enough, people will forget 
that they read something like it before. 
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The Sun had a sunburst of praise for me right under the 
editorial head, and you saw what a broadside the Times 
gave me. We think the fotograf in it is the best ever made 
of me in these latter days. Harper & Brothers wanted to 
give me a big dinner, but I begged off. My grippe kept me 
from going on to the Longfellow memorial at Cambridge, 
and that gave Norton a chance to turn a little of the cele- 
bration in my direction. About 50 letters came, but I an- 
‘swered them by dictation, and now it is all over, and I 
have nothing to do but to live along. 

I don’t know how you feel in your age, but perhaps from 
our scrambling and impermanent life, things do not seem 
so settled as they did. I am aware of being physically weaker 
than I once was, and my work, which has always been so 
dear to me, is not so satisfactory, though it comes easier. 
I rattle it off at a great rate, but.it does not delight me as 
it used to do, though now and then a little paper seems 
just as good as anything I ever did. I am still absent- 
minded, but I live more in the children, and less in myself, 
and Elinor does the same. 

Your affectionate brother, 
WILL. 


“My paper” was one on Edwin Lawrence Godkin, that 
appeared in the May number of the North American Re- 
view under the title of 4 Great New York Journalist. 

The Children of the Summer was published as The Va- 
cation of the Kelwyns, and “my own dream of Utopia” 
was Through the Eye of the Needle. 


To Charles Eliot Norton 


Hotel Regent, April 15, 1907. 
My pear Norton: 
You will forgive me the typewriting because it is nearly 
as legible, though nothing can be so beautiful, as the hand- 
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writing that comes from your pen. You will merely have 
to add a little more forgiveness to that you owe me for 
having troubled you with my paper. You have given it all 
the attention I could have wished if it had deserved more, 
and your strictures are very just. I think its fault mainly 
is that its characterizations are so scattering, as those of 
my Lowell paper were. But, as in that, I have now assem- 
bled them for one impression, using your own words, though 
not as from you, for that full praise of Godkin which you 
thought his due. I have given this as the sense of his Cam- 
bridge friends, rather than mine, though mainly I could 
join in it. But he was not the first, and not the only journal- 
ist to desire the elevation of our journalism. I had known 
beginnings of that sort even in the West, before ever I came 
East, and in the East I had seen something of them. I can- 
not believe that his influence went as far as his will in 
that direction; newspapers are not much swayed by one 
another: a strong man characterizes each of them, and his 
quality long remains with the journal he founded or formed. 
After a generation, Bowles’s best remains with the Spring- 
field Republican which had not waited the Nation’s appear- 
ance to be a strong right-minded, admirable newspaper, 
high principled and able for good. 

I have cut out the reference to Dr. Holmes, and have 
softened the censure of the Nation that I used to hear from 
men IJ regarded highly; it was often more bitter than I be- 
gan to report. I was myself very fond of Godkin, and had 
nothing but kindness from him, but I knew men quite 
as deserving of it, who had great harshness, and some- 
thing more like contempt than should be used with much 
worse men. There are two things I wanted to put in, but 
did not: Lowell’s saying to me, when the Nation suggested 
his casting his electoral vote for Tilden, ‘“Godkin seems to 
have lost his head,’ and Godkin’s saying to me many 
years later, as if he wished me to take note of it, that he 
had not made that suggestion, but a man we both know 
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(he named him) who had afterwards refused to father 
it, or let Godkin relieve himself of its putative paternity. 
—I wish you had said why you wished my paragraph about 
Cambridge out. Was it undignified, to your thinking, or 
did it seem to bring me too much in? 

There is little to tell you of myself. I am well of my 
grippe long ago, but sensibly the weaker for it. The story 
I read you was printed in Harper's Weekly during last 
December, and I have worked at odd times during the win- 
ter on a longish, slowish sort of New England idyl which I 
call The Children of the Summer. Since I left off working 
at it the thing has taken reasoned shape in my mind, and 
I fancy your liking it. Then in the midst of all, I have given 
my own dream of Utopia, which I fancy your not liking, 
unless for its confessions of imperfections even in Utopia. 
All other dreamers of such dreams have had nothing but 
pleasure in them; I have had touches of nightmare. I call 
the thing Through the Eye of the Needle, and it is to be 
published soon. 

It grieves me to hear that you are feeling your age, but 
I will not pretend an indecent unbelief in the fact. We do 
grow old, and we feel it, and nothing vexes me more than 
to have some younger men pretend that we do neither. But 
happily we do not always feel old. I have moments of being, 
say, fifty, but not much younger. The spring will do some- 
thing for us both, if it ever reaches us. 

I miss Aldrich out of the world rather than out of my 
world. We were for more than half our lives companions, 
and much of his work I thought beautiful, but we were 
never close intimates. With whom is one really and truly 
intimate? I am pretty frank, and I seem to say myself 
out to more than one, now and again, but only in this sort 
to one, and that sort to another. I should have liked to pay 
Aldrich the last honor I could pay him unknowing, and I 
lay awake long the night of his funeral, wishing that I 
had gone on to it at any risk. I am glad that as a poet 
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he made an exit so noble as that in his Longfellow poem. 
I am glad that Lily is well again, and I send my love to 
you all. 
Yours affectionately, 
W. D. Howe -ts. 


“Your son’s book” was Garibaldi’s Defence of the Ro- 
man Republic, by George Macaulay Trevelyan, and “your 
own delightful book” must have been Interludes in Prose 
and Verse. 


To Sir George Otto Trevelyan 


Hotel Regent, 70th street, Broadway, 
May 8, 1907. 
DEAR SIR GEORGE: 

The arrival of your son’s book from your dear and hon- 
ored hand puts me to shame afresh for never having 
thanked you for your own delightful book of papers and 
sketches received long ago at Kittery Point. I read it every 
word aloud to my wife, and we rejoiced in every word of 
it together. The humor of the lighter sketches was charm- 
ing, and what you said of the little Greek republics and this 
great Yankee one brought the lump into my throat. Surely 
no people ever had so generous a friend as we have had 
in you. When shall we have the rest of the Revolution? I 
am seventy; I cannot wait always, even for a book of yours. 

I wonder if you would care to have two fond books of 
mine, about London, and some other English towns? I will 
not send them without your leave. 

I know that I shall have great pleasure in Mr. Trevel- 
yan’s history of Garibaldi. I lived in Italy in the Gari- 
baldi days, when he was still a god, and the gondoliers ex- 
pected him as in a second coming. Once, at Porto Lago 
Scuro, in order to pay a boatman thrice his fee, I had to 
change a five franc piece, which I did by grace of a kind fel- 
low who went to get it done. When he came back I offered 
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him half a franc for his trouble; but he drew back, hurt. 
“Mi meraviglio di Lei!” he said, and went away; then a 
bystander whispered awestrickenly, “E Garibaldino!” So 
the hero consecrated and ennobled his followers. (Per- 
haps I have printed this somewhere; I have nearly every- 
thing else.) 

We have been a long winter in New York, and now we 
are soon going down to Kittery Point, Maine, to the ugly 
little mansard-roof cottage we have there. I was there with 
my son last week, digging for trees and planting them. 
Peaches grow on the ledgy slope seaward, and [| have ven- 
tured a nectarine; but grapes are loath and late, though the 
woods once abounded in the wild vines. It is the Sir Wil- 
liam Pepperell country, and I live on three acres of the 
thirty miles of land he once owned along the coast. 

My daughter joins me in best remembrances to Lady 
Trevelyan. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HoweELts. 


In an earlier letter to his daughter Howells says of the 
white stock: 


“TI have taken advantage of the wet to transplant to your 
middle bed seven marigolds and four white stock from near 
the grape trellis. The marigolds made no fuss, and were 
not roused from their golden dreams, but the feet of the 
stock apparently took hold on H, and they shrieked like the 
mystical mandragora as they came up. I did not heed their 
cries, and now we shall see whether they will live or not.” 


To Miss Mildred Howells 


Kittery Point, Maine, 
Sept. 8, 1907. 
DEAR PILLA: 
This is just a word of farewell to your English self be- 
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fore you sail for your old new world. Even a word, I’m 
afraid, will come too late; but I hope you will consider us 
well, and embark with a lighter heart than the Pilgrims 
carried to sea from Plymouth. 

Emmer and I are both well, but have lately been much 
cursed with callers. We seem to have become poisonously 
popular of late, and yesterday I got no nap. This turned me 
against all mankind. 

I have transplanted some white stocks to your middle 
bed, but they do not seem to like it. I forgot to tell you that 
your phlox is glorious, and those tall Jap lilies are mag- 
nificent. 

Mamma joins me in love. 

Poppy. 


“The paper as printed in the North American” was The 
Art of Longfellow, which had appeared in the March num- 
ber. 


To Charles Eliot Norton 


Kittery Point, Oct. 13, 1907. 
My DEAR NorTON: 

Miss Theodora may have told you of our potential 
Europeanization this winter. The thing is not quite settled 
yet, but it is very probable—probable to the point of choos- 
ing steamers and staterooms, with the privilege of draw- 
ing back in time to stay in New York for the next six 
months. 

In revising Venetian Life for the new editions this sum- 
mer, the old wine got into my brain, and I began to dream 
of Italy once more, with such effect that I babbled in my 
sleep to Harpers of it. They agreed so joyously and in- 
stantly that we are now all but booked for Naples on the 
Republic, sailing Nov. 30. But long before that I promise 
myself a long day with you at Cambridge. We go up to 
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Boston at the end of this month, and you will see me soon 
after, for all I now know. 

It has been on my conscience, ever since I read the proof 
of my Longfellow address for your Historical Society’s 
record, to tell you that the shape you insisted on my giving 
it was far better than that I stubbornly stood out for. The 
paper as printed in the North American, would have been 
wholly out of keeping with the occasion, and I like it so 
little that I shall not reprint it at all, even in a ‘“‘complete 
edition” of my interminable works. I was very much be- 
devilled by nervous exhaustion, and staring-eyed tasks be- 
fore me, last winter, or I should have seen and said at once 
that you were right. I hope it isn’t too late now to give you 
my thanks. 

Yesterday the robins came back and pretended it was 
April, and made me hate to go. But to-day they and I are 
of a different mind, and Rome seems not so far away, espe- 
cially with England in the background, where Pilla left her 
heart on every hedgerow this summer. 

With our love to you all, 
Yours affectionately, 


W. D. How.ELLs. 


“The wedding” was John Mead Howells’s to Abby Mc- 
Dougall White, which took place in the chapel at Columbia 
University, of which Howells & Stokes were the architects. 

“The foils” had belonged to John Butler Howells, one 
of the two uncles, for whom the bridegroom was named. 


To Miss Aurelia Howells 


Hotel Regent, Dec. 22, 1907. 
Dear AURELIA: 
The wedding took place on the sunniest kind of yester- 
day, in John’s beautiful chapel, and was worthy of the day 
and place. The bride and groom bore themselves with great 
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dignity, and the two families looked on with entire com- 
placency. No one else was present except Abby’s old nurse 
and maid, our colored Charles, a creature built of mauve 
velvet; the wife of the Bishop Coadjutor who married the 
pair; John’s partner and his wife, two girl friends of 
Abby’s, and Mary Mead. Then the two families went to the 
bride’s late home and gorged themselves at the wedding 
breakfast. A pretty part of it was the bride’s running round 
in the vestry with her white prayer-book, collecting the sig- 
natures of the witnesses, including the velvety Charles. 

After the breakfast John and Abby went on their wed- 
ding journey—ten miles up the Hudson to the country-place 
where he spent a week with her family, last summer. 

The foils came last night and will be put with John’s 
things. He was deeply toucht at your giving them, for he 
had always remembered seeing them crossed on the wall of 
father’s library, and knew whose they had been. He will 
write you. 

You must forgive a short letter. 

Here is the check for Jan’y and Feb’y, with a little ad- 
dition for Christmas. 

With love to you poor both, 
Your aff’te brother, 
WILL. 


1908 


To Charles Eliot Norton 


Windsor Hotel, Rome, 
February 3, 1908. 
My DEAR Norton: 
Your Margaret has just been here from her hotel two 
doors away. She seemed very, very well, and full of the 
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wonder and delight of Rome, which we kept in the back of 
our minds till we could talk of you all at Shady Hill. She 
had later news than I, and could tell me that you were 
well. I cannot tell you of the delight of seeing her. 

We arrived a week or more ago, after a most prosperous 
voyage, and a week of perfect sun, and one day of per- 
fect wind and sun at Naples. The day of tramontana we 
gave to San Martino, where the gale whistled through the 
proud, sad old monastery like the spirit of the Middle 
Ages. Nothing could have been finer, in a way, unless it 
was the gray sky, the only one in our week, at Pompeii. I 
found the place very much grown—but dug up, not built 
up, and most interesting revelations. However, that way 
madness lies, and I must get back to the Howells family 
in this pleasant hotel if I am to keep my reason. We look 
out on the Queen Mother’s palace, and a convent whose bell 
calls me, furious, to prayer at half-past six, and we are in 
the healthiest quarter. That perhaps accounts for Pilla’s 
sore throat; but we cannot have everything, even in Rome. I 
have ‘“‘done” three things: the Medici Gardens yesterday, 
the Colosseum the Sunday before, and the house of Keats 
by the Spanish Steps, where we saw Severn and listened 
to his perhaps increasing reminiscences in 1864 when we 
were here last. I wished you could have been with me in the 
Gardens, to creep with me round among the busts of the 
poets, and find our mutual acquaintance. Dante would have 
said to you, ‘Oh, yes,” as Ciccolini and Giusti said to me 
in friendly recognition: they appeared to like having been 
written about. But there is too much of Rome, too little of 
one’s self. She will end by wearing me out, or driving me 
away. In this hotel, when it was the Primavera, Wm. James 
stayed, so the doctor, who has just been to see Pilla, told 
me. Somebody great and fine has stayed everywhere, and 
there is no use. When I was here before I was only 27; now 
at 70, I cannot stand up against the wonder that I then 
took so lightly on the shield of my youth. One should be a 
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cat, here, and have nine lives, at least. If I were, I would 
give one of them to have you here with me. 
Our love to you all. 
Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELts. 


Howells’s “‘little paper” was The Justice of a Friend 
which appeared in the June number of the North American 
Review for 1908. 

In a letter of the same date to his son, Howells says: 


“In coming from a tailor who is making me a business 
suit, I got into the Corso, this afternoon, and after I had 
bo’t some collars at a furnisher’s, we got to talking about 
New York. I spoke of the skyscrapers, and when I ex- 
plained tall buildings, he said, ‘Oh, grattacieli’ that is 
scratch-skys, which I thought a pretty good version of the 
English name. Then I told him that when I was here with 
my wife in 1864, we had lodgings in a little street behind 
the Corso, Via del Gambero, and I askt ‘Did it exist yet?’ 
He said it was round the next corner and showed me out the 
back way, and there, a few houses off was Cinque Via del 
Gambero, where Emmer and Aunt Mary and I stayed in 
our glad youth. Now Emmer is on fire to go and see it; she 
wouldn’t go out to see St. Peter’s, but Cinque Via del Gam- 
bero has claims.” 


To Sir George Otto Trevelyan 


Windsor Hotel, Rome, 
February 5, 1908. 
DEAR SIR GEORGE: 

I have heard to-day from our ambassador that you have 
just left Rome, after being in the hotel next this for the 
past month, and I cannot tell you how very sorry I am to 
have missed you. I hope fate will be kind when I go home 
through London with my family in May. 
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Ever since I read your last volume on our revolution I 
have wished to see you, and tell you personally how much 
more I enjoyed it than I was somehow able to say in the 
little paper which will perhaps meet your eye in an early 
number of the North American Review. One always leaves 
out, it seems to me, the most vital impressions of a book, 
and puts in conventional praise or blame; and I wish you 
would read into my page some appreciation of your feel- 
ing not only for the American character of our formative 
period, but for the scene, the circumstance, the very air. It 
was as if you had looked upon our landscape, in its 
emergence from the wilderness, and perceived its peculiar 
quality—as if you had studied the fact upon the ground. I 
know Western Massachusetts and the upper Hudson river 
country pretty well—not accurately, but as one who has his 
eye out for traits and effects—and I felt that you were tak- 
ing me with you from knowledge of your own, as I read. 

My wife and I are in Rome, after forty-five years, and 
it does not recognize us. However, we do not recognize 
Rome at all points, but we are trying to renew the acquaint- 
ance which we made so intimately, so rather passionately, 
when we were twenty-seven instead of seventy. Our daugh- 
ter is with us, and she will help us find our old friend, when 
we all get well of our colds. This afternoon I found the 
house, 5 via del Gambero, where we had the lodging in 
which we were so young and happy. It is not one of the 
stateliest avenues; it is rather dim and damp and narrow; 
but the Armenian archbishop (whom I knew through his 
brother of San Lazzaro) came to fetch me in his red coach 
when I went to hear the Pope say mass in the Sistine Chapel. 
That could not happen now to me at ‘‘’otel Vinsor.” 

You will let my great age excuse my great garrulity, I 
hope. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HowELLs. 
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“The King” was Victor Emmanuel III of Italy, and the 
private audience had been arranged by Lloyd Griscom, then 
American Ambassador at Rome. 


To Joseph A. Howells 


Windsor Hotel, Rome, 
March 22, 1908. 
DEAR JoE: 

You have indeed had a trying time, not only with the 
dead but the living, who were of course distracted by their 
calamity. I was so glad cousin Mary was to be with you, on 
your account and hers, little dreaming how her visit would 
end. 

We have no news, except that Sunday before last the 
King received me in private audience. He is a wonderfully 
intelligent man, and after Edward VII undoubtedly the 
ablest crowned head. He was extremely agreeable, and 
very interested in whatever I could tell him about our coun- 
try, though I suspect he knew more about it in certain ways 
than I did. 

Pilla and I go about a good deal and have seen some in- 
teresting people, as well as no end of sights. It is all rather 
tiring to the man of 71. 

What memories the death of Julia Van Hook conjured 
up! She was, after Mary Ellen McAdams, my first love; 
and when I looked at her, I was petrified. At the same time 
I wanted to run away. I think she never spoke to me, but 
that made no difference. Such a pretty creature! 

All join in love to you. 
Yours aff’tely, 
WILL. 


Bjérnsen and Howells had become friends when Bjérn- 
sen visited Mrs. Ole Bull in Cambridge, and Bjornsen’s 
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comment on the fact that when an American woman wanted 
anything, she wanted it “Right away, right away, right 
away” had become a byword in the Howells family. The 
two saw each other often in Rome, Bjérnsen towering 
majestically over Howells at their meetings, for he was a 
giant physically as well as mentally. 


To Miss Aurelia Howells 


Windsor Hotel, Rome, 
February 15, 1908. 
DEAR AURELIA: 

I hope this check will reach you before my 7Ist birth- 
day, so that you may regard it as a birthday gift from me 
for the whole month of March. I will send another next 
week, and you must let me know whether they both come 
to hand. If they do, the second will serve for April. 

You won’t expect me to talk about Rome. We have done 
almost no sight-seeing, for Elinor was down to her first 
meal to-day, and poor Pilla has had the grippe. She has 
been housed for a fortnight, and must be shut up for a 
week longer. It is hard, and she has missed many pleasant 
social things. To-day came a note from the American Am- 
bassador asking us both to go with his family on a special 
sightseeing expedition ‘personally conducted” by the Syndic 
(Mayor) of Rome on Monday, and she had to give that 
up. But we hope for brighter days. I need some myself, for 
a wonder; I am just getting over a sore throat, and I don’t 
dare go out after night, so that both Pilla and I had to give 
up going to the theatre last night on tickets sent us by the 
Embassy for a box of a Roman princess who lives in this 
house. But thank goodness I was well enough to go and see 
the great Norwegian Bjérnstjerne Bjornsen (author of 
Arne, The Fishermaiden, etc.) whom I knew 25 years ago 
in America. He knew me at once, and met me with both 
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hands out, and ‘‘My dear, dear Howells!” I sat down, and 
we had a jolly chat. 

Before I forget, I want to ask if Annie got the like-her 
dress we sent just before we left New York. If she hasn't 
got it, do let me know, and I will have it looked up.—lIs 
Howells really coming to Ottawa? You must keep me up 
with all your news; it helps me to find myself in all the 
strangeness. I shall of course be glad to be going home, but 
first I want to get the good of this. With all our love to you 
all, 

Your aff’te brother, 
WILL. 


“Ferrero” was Guglielmo Ferrero, whom Howells had 
met at a luncheon at the Griscoms, and for whom he had 
helped to get the Lowell Lectures. 

Henry James, in bringing out his “new edition,” had re- 
written some of his earlier things, and ‘His story in the 
last two Harpers” was Julia Bride. 


‘ 


To Charles Eliot Norton 


Leghorn, April 12, 1908. 
My pEAR NorTon: 

First of all I must thank you for your great kindness 
towards Ferrero, in the Lowell Lectures matter. I have 
just received a most joyous letter from him, in which he as- 
sures me that there will be no trouble about his English. He 
will have his lectures carefully translated, and as he has a 
clear accent, he can read them perfectly well. I will duly 
give him a letter to you, and I know you will like him, and 
especially, if she accompanies him, you will like his most 
sensible, most cultivated little wife, the daughter of Lom- 
broso, who, I think, does not accept so many instances for 
proofs as her father does. 

We left Rome a week since, to give my wife’s nerves a 
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bath of sea air, and me a chance to bring up some writing. 
We had ten or twelve weeks of constantly decreasing dis- 
appointment in Rome, till we left the glorious town with a 
full sense of its greatness and wonderfulness, and we are 
now all deadly Romesick, with an ache to go back. But we 
shall only go farther away to-morrow: to Genoa, to Mar- 
seilles, to Paris, to London, not all at once, but gradually. 
You would find plenty of Renaissance left in Rome; much 
more, for instance, than you have in Cambridge outside of 
your own house; and I believe you would think the senti- 
mentalists had maligned her. I missed no remembered 
charm in her, and I found a thousand new ones. The Italians 
are a great people, and I sometimes ask myself if they are 
not destined to their old primacy. When I meet you I will 
persuade you out of all your misgivings. 

I have had a delightful letter from James, and I hope to 
see him. I have not yet seen his new edition, and I have only 
Sally's impressions concerning it. But a man of 68 cannot 
well re-write the books of a man of 38, and I can imagine 
the risks he has taken. Still, he is our best in so many ways 
that we must always own him so. His story in the last two 
Harpers is, as he would say, “‘wonderful’’—of the finest 
touch and wisest, if worldiest, wisdom. 

With love to all, 
Yours ever, 


W. D. HoweELts. 


To Miss Aurelia Howells 


Paris, May 9, 1908. 
DEAR AURELIA: 

I expect to be writing you from London next Sunday, and 
to-day I have nothing to write you from Paris. We—Pilla 
and I—were at the American ambassador’s to lunch on Fri- 
day and he and his wife called yesterday. They seem deter- 
mined to be most cordial, and we like them both. 
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We have been having soft spring weather the past week, 
but not our spring weather. To-day it is raining. 

Paris is a wonderful place, the only real capital in the 
world. It fairly entreats you with its museums and galleries 
to be entertained and edified. I can give you no notion of 
the things done gratis for the people, (of course ultimately 
out of their pockets) who are such a severely industrious 
and orderly lot—not so endearing as the Italians, but wise 
and just. Still, I would rather live in New York, and home- 
sickness is growing on me. 

We are all quite well, and hope to leave Thursday. 

Yours affectionately, 


WILL. 


To Henry James 


Kittery Point, August 2, 1908. 

My DEAR JAMEs: 

This is the third letter I have started to you, the others 
have been unsuccessfully attempted with the pen. My old 
-age is tormented with scruples unknown to my brash mid- 
dle life, and I fancied that something I had said about your 
prefaces in your most admirable library edition might not 
be so wholly pleasing as I meant it. Those prefaces have 
given us all great satisfaction, as read aloud by me. We 
especially enjoyed you where you rounded upon yourself, 
and as it were took yourself to pieces, in your self-censure. 
The analysis of The American seemed happiest, but all the 
analyses were good, most subtle, and wise, and just, and the 
biographies of the three novels—Roderick Hudson and 
The Portrait of a Lady were the other two which I have yet 
received—were full of instruction for me, who as their 
godfather had fancied I knew all about them, but had really 
known them only from their birth, and not from their con- 
ception through their gestation. I remembered so well your 
telling me, on such a Sunday afternoon as this, when we 
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were rowing on Fresh Pond, what R. H. was to be. You 
have done a lot of good work, but nothing better than the 
last half of each of those prefaces; and I think the public 
will understand from them what I tried to note to you, that 
miserable hot afternoon when we sat glued to our chairs 
here: the fact, namely, that you have imagined your fiction, 
as a whole, and better fulfilled a conscious intention in it 
than any of your contemporaries. It took courage to do 
those introductions, and a toil as great, but how you must 
have liked doing them—or having done them! 

I am, as usual, in the midst of a book which as usual, I 
did not distinctly mean to write, a book of Roman Holidays 
and Others, the stuff of which has been appearing for the 
last six months in the Sunday edition of the New York 
Sun. The only thing that pleases me wholly is that the stuff 
seems to have been so much liked by the people who have 
read it there. The success has brought back my sense of 
success in the Venetian Life letters printed forty odd years 
ago in the Boston Advertiser. But of course the Roman 
stuff is without any such authority as the Venetian, and is 
the reflex of my youthful fires, such as they were. Still it 
has amused me to find myself taking the old point of view, 
the old attitude, quite helplessly. 

I went out and saw Norton one afternoon. His daugh- 
ters happened to be away, and he was alone in the house, a 
chance which made him seem forlorn and very old and 
broken. It was a sadder time than I have ever had with him, 
though now and then he plucked up the courage to talk of 
old times. He read me with joyous affection for your 
brother a letter which William had written him from Dur- 
ham, but there was nothing else to lift us. 

We had John and his wife here for a fortnight after we 
came, but now they are in the Catskills, finishing out the 
month before they shall go to New York, and begin house- 
keeping in a little house they have taken in Washington 
Place, west of Sixth Avenue. John makes much of their 
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being in a sort of nook, with a yard backing against that of 
a convent, but when I thought of the convents which one 
could back against in Rome, I had to feign my pleasure in 
his. His wife is an extremely pretty girl, wonderfully New 
Yorky, but very intelligent, and much disposed to overrate 
her father-in-law’s literature. 

It is only five or six Sundays since we went that pleasant 
walk through the Park to South Kensington, which I should 
like so much to go again. When you parted with me you 
forbade my doing anything for you in the lecturing way, and 
so I have attempted nothing, though I should have been so 
glad to try. The country is prosperous again, and when 
Taft is elected, as there seems no doubt he will be, the 
people will be in the mood of cultivating their minds again. 

We all join in affectionate remembrances. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. Howe ts. 


John Howells had planned Clemens’s house at Redding. 


To §. L. Clemens 


Kittery Point, Maine, August 15, 1908. 
My.DEAR CLEMENS: 

I will surely and gladly come to see you when I go up 
to New York about the middle of next month, not merely 
because you live in the house that Jack built, but because I 
want to pour out on you the praise that has been filling me 
up ever since I re-re-re-read The Innocents Abroad last 
winter in Rome. I wonder you could write it, and I won- 
der you could write The Ct. Yankee, which I re-re-re-read 
after I got home. I could not have written it myself, al- 
though it is the most delightful, truest, most humane, sweet- 
est fancy that ever was. Now that you have taken the pen 
into your own hand, why don’t you try something like it in 
your old age? 
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The other morning, after first waking, I dreamt of talk- 
ing with a girl in Bermuda. I said that as it was coming 
spring I supposed she would be going north, but she said 
“No, we are going further into the tropics,” and I made 
the reflection how perfectly natural that was, when she 
added, ‘“‘We want to see some Pepper Trees, and hear a 
pigeon sing.” Then it occurred to me that I had never heard 
a pigeon sing, and that it must be very nice. 

Somewhere I have some more letters of yours, and I 
will send them as soon as I can think where I put them. 
But for goodness’ sake, haven’t you enough now? 

The unmuffled motor boats have made this place a pande- 
monium, and I am afraid we cannot come here any more. 
I am thinking of going to England as a summer resort. But 
there are the English. Unmuffled too. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELLs. 


“James’s book” was William Wetmore Story and His 
Friends, and “‘the story” was New Leaf Mills. 


Tost. Sueberty 


Kittery Point, Oct. 27, 1908. 
My DEAR PERRY: 

The pleasure of your presence had not nearly gone out 
of me when your letters followed one another. What you 
said of my book went to my heart as well as my head, for 
one ages into self-doubt, and there are so many to help one 
doubt one’s self. Yet I do think with you, if not all the way 
with you, that there is life in the thing, and being born in 
1908 it may outlive a person born in 1837. James’s book has 
not come to me yet, and I take what you say of it on faith 
in you. I met Story two or three times in his later life, and 
liked him, and fostered his attempts on editors. But when 
I was in Rome (1864!) “good”? Americans spoke ill of 
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him because of his supposed preference for the Englishry, 
one of whom was said to have said, “If you don’t want to 
be bored by Americans, you must go to Story’s studio: he 
cuts his countrymen,” and small blame to him, as I knew 
some of them. (An opinion but not a sentence.) 

As you have imagined, I have been working away here 
like a pretty blonde in the employ of an appreciative broker, 
with my typewriter, and I have long since finished the story 
I read you part of. It continued to walk along on its own 
legs to the end, and I hope my fondness was not abused by 
its uncommon activity. Chi va sano, va piano, and this 
seemed to bolt from the start. 

It has grown suddenly rough, though not very cold, and 
we are of course clearing out. In another week we shall be 
getting on trains, and I am to be two or three days in Bos- 
ton. Shall you be at 312 M.? Having tasted blood, I find 
myself insatiate. I realize, since seeing you, how much I 
have lacked of intellectual breath in New York. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELts. 


Howells was elected President of the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters on November 7, 1908, at its first or- 
ganized meeting, and remained its President until his 


death. 


To R. U. Johnson, Esq. 


to W. 30th St. 
Nov. 13, 1908. 
DEAR SIR: 

I beg you to notify the members of the Academy of Arts 
and Letters of my grateful acceptance of the honor they 
have done me in electing me their President. 

Very truly yours, 
W. D. Howe tts. 
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“Your farmers’? were Clemens’s neighbours at Redding. 
In his speech at the opening of the Public Library there, 
Clemens addressed them as ‘‘My fellow-farmers,”’ and it 
may have been to this opening that he had asked Howells to 
come. 


To S. L. Clemens 


10 West 30th st., 
Nov. 25, 1908. 
My DEAR CLEMENS: 

I should like mightily to meet your farmers, but, poor 
fellow, I thought you went to Redding to get rid of Mark 
Twain. Besides knowing all your stories, I am prevented 
from coming to you by Mrs. Howells’s not wanting to be 
left alone here; Pilla is still in Boston; and I have to help 
Mrs. H. breathe, and take other little jobs off her hands. 
If you ever give me another chance, be sure I shall take the 
first train. I am up so early, old man like, that if there were 
any lark round he would find me ready to shoot him. 

L. Northcliffe, whom I met at a Harvey lunch, verified 
beforehand everything you have since reported his saying 
of the house. But what pleases me most is your generosity. 
They usually say, “Oh, yes. Jones was the architect, but 
the fact is, my daughter planned the whole thing; and her 
aunts carried out her ideas.” 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELLs. 


XXXII 


1909 


Valentine to his grandson. Buys apartment in New York. Plans 
library edition of his books. Cure at Carlsbad. Returns through Eng- 
land. Illness of his wife. 


HIS Valentine was written by Howells to his elder 
grandson on his first St. Valentine’s Day. 


TO BILLIE 


Dear little Child whose count of days 
Is of like number with my years, 

I have but rounded on my ways, 
And in your start my goal appears. 


My hopes have been what yours shall be, 
Your joys to come in turn were mine; 
May the same love in you and me 
Keep us each other’s Valentine. 


W. D. HowELLs. 


What Howells wrote about Robert Herrick’s books was 
The Novels of Robert Herrick in the June North Amer- 
ican Review of that year. 


“The last of them” was Together. 
261 
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To Robert Herrick 


130 West 57th street, 
February 16, 1909. 
Dear Mr. HERRICK: 

I have been reading your books with great interest, and 
I am ready to write of them. But before I do so, I think I 
ought to tell you that I must express a very mixed mind 
about the last of them. There are two ways of looking at 
it: I can regard it as simply a picture of certain sides of 
American life, usually blinked, by an impartial observer 
whose sole business was to get them to the reader’s knowl- 
edge; or I may regard it as in some sort a polemic for 
wider freedom in the sexual relations than the accepted 
ethics now grant. The episode of Margaret Pole and her 
lover, who go off several days together, and wreak their 
love for each other, with no after compunction, has espe- 
cially given me question. If you have portrayed it as a thing 
that happens, and stand quite outside of it morally, you are 
within your rights as an artist; but if you mean that it was 
a thing to have done without shame or without sin, you 
put yourself in a position which the criticism deriving from 
such ethics as the world knows may and must question. In a 
measure this is the case with the whole book, and its sev- 
eral potential or actual adulteries. 

I am the more confused because the reading of the story 
has not impaired my sense of your power as it comes from 
a serious and conscientious mind, or my respect for your 
literary quality. If I bring you to book it is not with bell 
and candle. If you wish to straighten me out with some 
word which the story does not speak, this is the moment. 
Or if you would rather on the whele that I should not 
write of your books I shall not misunderstand you, or de- 
preciate you. 

Yours very sincerely, 


W. D. HowELLs. 
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The following note was written to his elder grandson on 
Howells’s seventy-second birthday. 


To Wiliam White Howells 


130 West 57th st., 
March 1, 1909. 
Dear BILLy: 

It is very sweet of you to send that birthday card, where 
we are walking toward the sunset together. It is a lovely 
sunset, but sad, and the night is beyond it. Hold fast to 
my hand, dear little boy, and keep me with you as long as 
you can. Some day, I hope not too late, you will know how 
I love you. 

Your aff’te grandfather, 
W. D. Howe ts. 


The ‘‘40 or 50” of Clemens’s letters to him that Howells 
had found were wanted for use either in Clemens’s auto- 
biography or his biography on which Albert Bigelow Paine 
was then working. 


To §. L. Clemens 


130 West 57th st., March 12, 1909. 
My DEAR CLEMENS: 

I have found about 40 or 50 more of your letters, which 
will be about all, I think. Shall I send them, or bring them 
when I come to see you after Pilla gets home? You know 
you said I might come. 

The letters are of the time when this night was blackest 
with you, and J can’t read them. But I know that you can, 
because you have the best courage of any man, and because 
as the years pass we like to renew our grief for the lost, 
which is all we have left of them, and like to feel our hearts 
bleed again. We pretend otherwise, but this is the truth, 
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and it is strange enough. The anguish of another wrings our 
hearts, but we can bear our own after while. 
Yours ever, 


W. D. How.ELtLs. 


“The languid idyl” was probably The Children of the 


Summer. 
To Henry B. Fuller 


130 West 57th street, 
March 14, 1909. 
My DEAR FULLER: 

Your letter interests me beyond all epistolary scope. 
Come on and talk it over. My own life is an eddying round 
and round, with a more or less delightful dizziness in the 
brain, but your autobiographic note has given me one of 
those stops in which I peer about me with a sense of revela- 
tion. What if I too had ‘‘no great liking for the environ- 
ment, and no great zest for life as it is lived’? Shall I own 
such a thing? Not after sitting at breakfast yesterday beside 
T. Roosevelt, and witnessing the wonder of his zest for ev- 
erything. He is so strenuous that I am faint thinking of 
him. No man over forty has the force to meet him with- 
out nervous prostration. 

But what I wanted to say was that in going over the 
proofs of a very languid idyl which I had lengthened to 175 
pages, it came over me that it was past the time with me 
to write fiction. I had a kind of sickness of the job. Is that 
the way you feel? I should once never have believed that I 
could feel so. Can’t you see it your duty to write, hereafter, 
my novels for me? 

Yours affectionately, 


W. D. HowELts. 


“The big studio” was in the co-operative studio apart- 
ment that Howells had bought at 130 West 57th Street. 
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The “four Franklin Squarers’” were members of Harper 
& Brothers’ staff. 

The “embassy to England” had been declined by Charles 
W. Eliot, and the newspapers were discussing a possible 
candidate for the post. 


To Miss Aurelia Howells 


130° West. 57th -st., 
April 4, 1909. 

DEAR AURELIA: 

There really seems nothing to write you this morning. 
I had my men’s lunch on Friday, and in the big studio it 
went off famously. They sat about four hours, and there 
was lots of good talk. It was for Harvey, who is going to 
England, and there were 4 Franklin Squarers with him, 
and White (Wm. Allen) of Kansas, John and his father-in- 
law; Prof. Sloane, the historian, J. Q. A. Ward, the sculp- 
tor, my old friend; Crowninshield, the painter, and a most 
delightful Italian friend of mine, Dr. Stella. I had in the 
lunch from an Italian caterer, and there were three Italian 
dishes, with Italian wine.—John called me up last night to 
say that the Chicago Tribune had named me third in a list 
of availables for the embassy to England! I haven’t ac- 
cepted yet. 

With love from all, 
Your aff’te brother, 
WILL. 


To Mrs. W. D. Howells 


Redding, Connecticut, 
March 24, 1909. 
Dear ELINor: 
This is a glorious morning on a beautiful country— 
ridente, like that round Sunapee, soft hills pillowing on 
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each other, but it’s four miles from the station, and I don’t 
think we’ll build on the lot Clemens has picked out for us. 
He seems not very well—tired out from his visit to New 
York, and indigestive; but full of fire and fun; and at din- 
ner we had a roaring time. We took a walk before lunch, 
but he was not good for one in the afternoon. The Ash- 
crofts watch over him with tender constancy; he doesn’t like 
being alone. After all, for oldlings, you and I seem pretty 
young. 

Don’t bother about the lunch invites; just keep the an- 
swers. Clemens can’t come because he is going to Norfolk, 
Va., with Rogers, to open a railroad. 

Quite possibly I may come home to-morrow. Clara is 
coming up. I haven’t seen Clemens this morning yet. I am 
having a beautiful time, but if I see that I’m wearing on 
him, I'll hop. 

Love to Pilla. 

PAPA. 


“The church here” stands on the site of one of the 
earliest churches in Maine, and the present building was 
built in colonial days. Lady Pepperell, the widow of Sir 
William Pepperell, gave a silver communion service to it. 


To Mrs. VW. D. Howells 


K. P., April 26, 1909. 
DEAR ELINOR: 

What do you think of my preaching yesterday in the 
church here? Their “supply” didn’t come and the crowd 
got round and pleaded with me so to speak or read, that I 
raced over to the Barnbury, got the Trav. from Altruria, 
and gave ’em a good dose of socialism. They liked it so well 
that they all shook hands and thankt me. Marthy reported 
later that it was the greatest hit ever known in K. P. 

I have taken one of the two big, square pews which 
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they’ve put back, and now Pilla must come and help be 
county family at church, after this. The ch. is beautiful, 
and the old white pulpit has replaced the 1870 black walnut 
thing. 
Love to Pilla. 
Papa. 


The “library edition” on which Howells had been work- 
ing, was never carried beyond six volumes by Harper & 
Brothers. 


To Joseph A. Howells 


Kittery Point, July 4, 1909. 
DEar Joe: 

I am engaged on a job that would perhaps interest you: 
putting together my books for a library edition. By group- 
ing two or three or four of the shorter ones, I can per- 
haps get the entire edition into 31 or 32 volumes, of 4 to 
5 hundred pages each, of the dimensions of London Films 
or Roman Holidays. To accompany this edition I am go- 
ing to write a literary autobigraphy, which will treat of the 
where, when and how of them all. For this purpose I asked 
Aurelia for my letters to father and herself, for I had for- 
tunately spoken in them always of what work I had in hand. 
Otherwise I should not be able to time the books. These 
letters cover a period of fifty years, and with an average 
of one a week they amount to something over 2500. It took 
a whole week’s work to sort them chronologically, first in 
decades and then in years. But now it is done, and I have 
only to go over them and discard those which do not bear 
on my undertaking. 

It is cruel hard looking over them, and like delving in the 
tombs. I wish I was young enough to make material, liter- 
ary material, out of the experience, but I recognize every 
day this part of my life is over. Things suggest themselves, 
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but they don’t grip me, and hold me to them as they used. 
Perhaps I may note something of the kind in the auto- 
biography. What I note now is the unchangingness of char- 
acter in the persons mentioned. I find that in Columbus in 
1859 I was worrying over , as I am worrying over 
him now at K. P., in 1909, and for the same reasons. 

In going over my books I find that 18 or 20 volumes have 
been written since I came to Harpers in 1886, and 10 or 
12 before that. Of course, my meat went into the earlier 
ones, and yet there are three or four of the later novels 
which are as good as any. I hope I shall get my ‘‘wind”’ 
again, but just now I am fagged, there’s no denying it. I 
can look back, and see that the like has happened before, 
but I wasn’t then 72 years old. I can’t get hold of a subject 
that interests me.—I am sick of K. P., and I would like to 
travel. I have a notion of going to Spain, which was my 
early passion, and the Harpers would like to have me. But 
I believe that travel in Spain is very rough sledding, and I 
should dread it for Elinor, though she says she is game 
for going. At present we are reading a very amusing book 
about traveling in Greece, Turkey, Palestine and Egypt— 
a Californian’s, who sent it me three years ago, and never 
got a word of thanks from me. Now he is probably dead— 
from my ingratitude, which I shall try to atone for too 
late. 


Well, with our love to you both, 
Yours affectionately, 


WILL. 


Howells had gone to Carlsbad again for the cure, as he 
explains to his brother Joseph in a letter of August Ist: 


“Pilla and I sail on the President Grant for Hamburg on 
the 4th, and expect to be in Carlsbad on the 15th. My treat- 
ment will last three weeks, and then we shall cut across 
lots to England, and try to get home before the end of 
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September. It is hard to leave Elinor, to say nothing of 
the mulberries, now blackening all over the tree, the cora, 
the melons and the squashes, but all remain in the charge 
of Mary Mead, and will be well taken care of. 

“IT should not myself have thought Carlsbad necessary, 
but [ am yielding to a consensus of doctors, in and out of 
my family, and no doubt they are right.” 


“My review” was The Fiction of Eden Phillpotts in 
the North American Review of July, 1909. Howells saw 
Phillpotts and his moor country that autumn, for he stopped 
for a week at Torquay, in September, to do it. 


To Eden Phillpotts 


Hotel Konigsvilla, Carlsbad, 
. August 28, 1909. 
DEAR MR. PHILLPOTTs: 

Your letter followed me from New York, and I have 
sent it home to my wife that she might share the pleasure 
it gave me. I am glad my review interested you, for it 
interested me to write it; I thought I had lived by the time 
when one makes new friends in literature, but I found I 
was mistaken when I came upon your books. 

I left my wife reading at the whole row of them when I 
sailed four weeks ago, and now I am reading your Lying 
Prophets here. It gives me that hochst angenehmer 
Schmerz, which is proof of an author’s power. But it is not 
so shapely as The Whirlwind, nor so perfectly knit as The 
Children of the Mist. Still I am only a little more than half 
through it, and I may change my mind. I should like to 
thresh out many things with you face to face, and I hope 
we may meet. I should like to see your moor country. After 
my cure ends here on the 7th September, my daughter and 
I will strike straight for England, where we shall be till we 
sail on the 28th. We shall, after a little of London, be bat- 
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ting about in my father’s country of Wales, and the West 
and South of England. My address if you care to let me 
look you up, will be c/o Brown, Shipley and Co., 123 Pall 
Mall. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HowELts. 


Elinor Mead Howells was a descendant of James Noyes, 
whose father had been rector of Cholderton, a little village 
near Salisbury. She had never succeeded in seeing this an- 
cestral spot, so her husband and daughter made a pilgrim- 
age there in her honor. Noyes, with his cousin and brother- 
in-law, Parker, were the first clergymen in Newburyport, 
Massachusetts; for as Parker was blind, another clergyman 
had to serve with him. 

Holidays, or ‘“‘bursts,”’ were often held in the interest of 
one member or another of the family, and bore their name 
—hence a ‘‘Mamma-burst.” 


To Mrs. W. D. Howells 


Salisbury, Sept. 15, 1909. 
DEAR ELINOR: 

Well, we have been to Cholderton, and done it thor- 
oughly, with the help of the little Welsh rector, who used to 
live in Constantinople, and who instantly knew all about 
the Noyeses. He had great delight in showing us every- 
where, and he took us into his walled garden where the 
rectory of the Noyes time stood, and which faced the pres- 
ent house across the sweetest lawn, where a sundial was not 
overworked in numbering the sunny hours. Then to the 
churchyard, where among the old graves stood the bap- 
tismal font of the Noyes-time church, from which the Rey. 
N.’s, father and son, used to sprinkle the children. I en- 
close a list of all the rectors, with two pics. of the rectory, 
the church, and the beautiful little village—one of the 
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quaintest and thatchiest and dinkyest I ever saw. Keep the 
pics., and we will explain all. We motored over from Salis- 
bury, to Stonehenge, and across through Amesbury (where 
Queen Guinevere died in the convent, and all round us 
stretcht the King Arthur country) to Cholderton, where 
first we broke into the village school, to ask for the rec- 
tory. The schoolma’am would hardly let us in, and then 
hardly out, making all her children stand up and bow. The 
Rector is short, so that I easily towered over him, an 
astronomical fiend, a bachelor in charge of his cook house- 
keeper. He grew almost pathetically glad of our coming, 
and clung to us to the last house in the village; I tried to 
give him some notion of you, and we made it a genuine 
Mamma-burst. Of course I have to leave out details, but 
you shall have them all when we get home. The whole thing 
would have suited you down to the ground. It’s a small 
parish and poor, about two people die a year, and about two 
are born. 

This Pp. M. we push on to Torquay, and expect to be in 
London next Tuesday. Mary’s letter of the 4th and 7th 
received, thank her. 

Your 


We rie D: 


“The Bange” was a glassed-in piazza at Kittery Point, 
and the “‘little foot-bridge” that could be drawn up, was a 
reference to Mrs. Howells’s lack of general hospitality, 
she being an invalid and easily exhausted by seeing people. 


To Mrs. W. D. Howells 


Torbay Hotel, Torquay, 
Sept. 16, 1909. 
Dear ELINOR: 
After our extremely successful Mamma-burst at Cholder- 
ton yesterday we indulged ourselves in running down here 
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to see Phillpotts and his country. I am just going out 
to see him, but his land and sea are all before us in this 
nice hotel. Last night when we arrived the harbor was 
Venice-full of lights with a band playing old colored mel- 
odies in the public garden on the shore. This morning the 
lovely crescent is full of little boats, yachts and small steam- 
ers. The town curls round it, and clambers up the hills back 
of it. The air is deliciously soft and mild. We walked up to 
the P. O. before breakfast (9 o’clock) and saw the quaint- 
est place, full of lodgings with gardens before them, where 
you would like to be, or we should like you to be with us. 
I think even you would be warm here, but oh, for Kittery 
P.! I’m glad the melons are prospering. Watch out, and 
at the first threat of frost make Albert gather them and 
lay them on the Bange floor. I’m especially allowed to eat 
melons. At Cholderton the Rector’s cats, chickens and dog 
all eat together. The housekeeper won’t let the hens set, 
so one of them stole her nest in the dog’s house, and hatched 
out two chicks there in the dog’s presence. He could not say 
what the dog thought. From the cow-pasture lying between 
the church and the rectory, he crosses by a little foot-bridge 
over a brook; and I thought how you would have it drawn 
up, at the approach of visitors. We’ve about given up Wales, 
and shall perhaps go back to London on Saturday, via 
Stratford-on-Avon and Oxford. 

This letter is merely to keep the pot a-biling. I’ve tele- 
graphed to London for letters from you—or the faithful 
Mary. 

Your 


W. D. H. 


“Decentes familienprogramm” was a quotation from 
the program of a variety show in Wirzburg, and had be- 
come a family phrase. 

Before starting on the excursion to Pomeroy Castle, 
Howells had sent a note to Phillpotts asking if his son 
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would join it, but receiving no answer, he and his daughter 
motored up to the Phillpotts house, where, at the entrance 
to the drive, they met the boy on his bicycle, who promptly 
abandoned it for the motor, but declined the suggestion of 
going back to the house for his overcoat. He made a de- 
lightful third to the party, and when, after a joyous day, 
Howells got back to the hotel, he was amused to find a 
note from Phillpotts saying that his son could not go on 
the excursion as he had to spend the day in being outfitted 
for school. 


To Mrs. W. D. Howells 


Torbay Hotel, Torquay, 
Sept. 17, 1909. 
DEAR ELINOR: 

I seem to be writing you every day, now, but I hope you 
don’t mind it: we shall so soon be starting home, and then 
you'll be relieved. Yesterday we motored out to see a tor 
(Hay Tor) and a moor such as Phillpotts has in all his 
stories, and the sight was wild and beautiful beyond words. 
I'll tell you about it when I see you. We stopped for tea at 
a little inn on the edge of the moor, a rough place but clean, 
and had (Pilla had) clotted cream, and I blueberry jam, 
or whortleberry, the same as. A small fair, with swings 
and games, from quaint old Dickensy vans, was going on in 
a pasture next the house. Very “decentes familienpro- 
gramm.” 

The day was beautiful but to-day even finer for our visit 
to Pomeroy Castle, a most noble Norman ruin, and the 
castle where Sir Walter Raleigh lived when he first came 
back from America. We took the Phillpotts boy, (his sister 
was being dress-fitted, for going off to school) and we had 
a great time lunching in the Raleigh castle, in a big, bare 
sunny room, beside a flower garden furnished with a black 
cat. Young P. was very respectfully solemn, but he broke 
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down when I suggested that if Raleigh had stayed in Amer- 
ica he might have been living now. We are going to tea at 
the P.’s this afternoon, and to-morrow morning we shall 
leave either for London, or Stratford-on-Avon and Ox- 
ford. 

Mary’s letter of Aug. 31 came on from Carlsbad to-day, 
and one from John. But we had got Mary’s of Sept. 4 and 
7 yesterday. We have about given up Wales. Lots of papers 
have come. 

Your 


W. D. H. 


Clara Clemens had just married Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
who had to be operated on for appendicitis during their 
honeymoon. 

Mrs. Howells never recovered from the nervous shock 
of her successful operation, the news of which she had 
heroically kept from her husband, to save him from great 
anxiety and prevent his giving up his cure at Carlsbad. 


To S. L. Clemens 


130 West 57th st., November 5, 1909. 
DEAR CLEMENS: 

I wanted to come to you to-morrow and so did Pilla; but 
we are bound hand and foot with engagements Saturday 
and Sunday. I would propose myself for next week, only 
my brother Joe, on his way back to his consulate at Turk’s 
Island, is to be with us, and I can’t leave. Let me offer for a 
later date. I have a good deal of talk in me, and I should 
like to hear some gab from you. I have been hearing your 
gab, for I have gone again to your books for my good night 
cheer after downhearted days, and found you as gay as 
you used to be, in those blessed short things of yours. There 
never was anybody like you, and there won’t be. Just the 
same Clara and I held you up to obloquy when she called, 
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the other morning. She’s been having a high old honeymoon, 
hasn’t she, poor girl, with appendicitis in the house the first 
thing. But surgery seems to follow us all. I came home to 
find my poor wife in bed, here, after an operation in a 
Boston hospital. She and her sister had kept it from Pilla 
and me, even sending their letters to be posted from Kit- 
tery Point; and we knew nothing about it till we went into 
her room here. In 1889 I went with her to see a great New 
York specialist, and he divinely reassured us. The next day 
the family found him dead on the floor of his coupé after 
a drive home from Brooklyn. Such is life—and death. We 
found we were of the same age, and he said, ‘‘Well, how 
do you like your work?” ‘“‘How do you like yours?” ‘Well, 
I don’t jump to it.” 

You see, I am trying to cheer you up now, in return for 
the gayety I got out of your books. Don’t thank me; I 
hate gratitude. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELts. 


H. G. Rosedale to W. D. Howells 


Royal Society of Literature of the United Kingdom 
20, Hanover Square, London, W., 
November rith, 1909. 
DEAR SIR: 

It is with great satisfaction that I have the honour to 
inform you that at a meeting of the Council of the Royal 
Society of Literature, held on November roth, you were 
unanimously elected an Honorary Foreign Fellow. 

The splendid work which you have given to the world, 
makes me feel that, whilst this distinction is intended as 
an honour, it will none the less reflect upon our own Society 
to have you as one of our Honorary Foreign Fellows. 

In due time the Diploma under the Official Seal will be 
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forwarded to you.—I shall hope to send also a certain 
amount of our more recent literature. 

I should be grateful for a line to say that you have re- 
ceived this letter. 

I have the honour to subscribe myself, 

Yours fraternally in the cause of Literature, 

H. G. RosepAatez, D.D., 
Hon. For. Sec. 

Dr. Wo. Dean Howe ts. 


“Our poor Academy” was the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters. 


To Henry James 


130 West 57th street, 
Christmas, 1909. 
My DEAR JAMES: 

We are reading aloud now every night your Tragic 
Muse—very small shreds of her; for my wife’s nervous 
strength is so slight and her interest in the book so intense 
that she can seldom let me go beyond a dozen pages. She 
hates to have the story finished, for as she says in a justifi- 
able panic, ‘‘Where shall we find anything like it?’ I have 
supposed some other story of yours, but she has no hopes of 
anything else so good, even by you. The other night she 
sighed over a certain tremendous complication of emo- 
tions and characters, and said, “I don’t believe J could do 
anything with it from this point.” Pilla listens, too, and en- 
joys the author and the simple transports of his elderly 
readers. My wife no longer cares for many things that used 
to occupy her: hoheits of all nations, special characters in 
history, the genealogy of both our families. ‘“Well, what 
do you care for?” I asked, and I found her answer touch- 
ing. “Well, James, and his way of doing things—and you.” 
I must own to you a constantly mounting wonder in myself 
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at your “way,” and at the fullness, the closeness, the density 
of your work; my own seems so meager beside it. 

The winter has whipped by past its shortest days, and 
has witnessed few things outside of this house for me. My 
wife won’t go out, and so I keep in, talking with her, and 
we play with our dear little grandson, who dwells so lov- 
ingly in a world of love and is so full of surprises at it and 
for us. I could not have believed that life still held an ex- 
perience so sweet for me. 

Last week I went to Washington, where our poor 
Academy held its first public sessions. The papers read were 
really fine, but I think the public did not care in the least. 
The President had us all to tea in the White House, and 
was very civil. He is a mighty paunch of a man, with a 
prodigious good head atop, and no end of good feeling 
and happy laughter. He did not want the right sort of 
presence, either, in a straight American way. At night we 
went to the Architects’ meeting in the Corcoran gallery 
where he presided at the presentation to poor McKim’s 
daughter of a medal, and made a good, kind, wisely hu- 
morous speech. The place is all white, and the girls in solid 
blues, pinks and greens hanging over the gallery rails, were 
wonderfully Roman, Pompeian, Alma Tademaish. They 
were better still when they came out under the clear Italian 
night, and walked home with their heels clicking and their 
neat ankles showing. 

We all send love. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELLs. 


XXXIV 
I910 


Interest in other writers’ work. Death of Mark Twain. My Mark 
Twain. Death of Elinor Mead Howells. Summer in England. Mark 


Twain commemoration meeting. 


LEMENS forwarded the next letter to Albert Bige- 

low Paine with this note written at the top of it: “I 

reckon this spontaneous outburst from the first critic of the 
day is good to keep, ain’t it, Paine?” 

“That turning point paper” was an article by Clemens in 
the Harpers’ Bazar for February, 1910, on The Turning 
Point in My Life. The Bazar had a series of papers on the 
subject, of which Howells wrote one. 


To S. L. Clemens 
130 West 57th Street, New York, 


January 18, 1910. 
DEAR CLEMENS: 

While your wonderful words are warm in my mind yet, 
I want to tell you what you know already: that you never 
wrote anything greater, finer, than that turning point paper 
of yours. 

I shall feel it honor enough if they put on my tomb- 
stone, ‘‘He was born in the same Century and general Sec- 
tion of middle western Country with Dr. S. L. Clemens, 
Oxon., and had his Degree three years before him through 
a Mistake of the University.” 

278 
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I hope you are worse. You will never be riper for a 
purely intellectual life again.* 
Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELtLs. 


* and it is a pity to have you dragging along with a worn- 
out material body on top of your soul. 


To Henry James 


130 West 57th street, 
February I, 1910. 
DEAR JAMES: 

You owe me two letters, but I make you my debtor for a 
third because I can’t resist writing to you about The Bos- 
tonians, which I’ve been reading out to my family. I’m still 
reading it, for there are a hundred pages left, and I wish 
there were a thousand. I’ve the impression, the fear that 
you're not going to put it into your collection, and I think 
that would be the greatest blunder and the greatest pity. 
Do be persuaded that it’s not only one of the greatest 
books you’ve written, but one of the masterpieces of all 
fiction. Closely woven, deep, subtle, reaching out into 
worlds that I did not imagine you knew, and avouching 
you citizen of the American Cosmos, it is such a novel as 
the like of hasn’t been done in our time. Every character 
is managed with masterly clearness and power. Verena is 
something absolute in her tenderness and sweetness and 
loveliness, and Olive in her truth and precision; your New 
Yorkers are as good as your Bostonians; and I couldn’t 
go beyond that. Both towns are wonderfully suggested; you 
go to the bottom of the half frozen Cambridge mud. A dear 
yet terrible time comes back to me in it all. I believe I have 
not been wanting in a sense of you from the first, but really 
I seem only to be realizing you now. 
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My wife and daughter share my feeling about the book, 
which holds my poor old dear above her nervous suffering, 
and would have kept my dear girl from Bermuda if any- 
thing could. But she is gone with a sigh of wonder for 
what is to happen to Verena. (I am much concerned about 
your brute of a Mississippian.) She sailed on Saturday 
away from one of the bitterest, poisonest winters I have 
known for many years. The cold tries me in my age as it 
used not to do; perhaps we may go another winter to pass 
it all in the tropics. Of course I should like to live the rest 
of my winters in some climate where history dwelt with the 
ethereal mildness; but it will probably be some such place 
as Bermuda. Or, it may be a gelid submission to the New 
York conditions. 

I have an idea you are not very well. Or is it that I’ve 
heard it from some imaginable Smalleys? 

I wish you could find it in you to write me. But if you 
can’t I can always commune with you in your books. 

Yours affectiontely, 


W. D. How_ELLs. 


The “Fairy Princess” was a reference to Clemens’s secre- 
tary, of whom Howells wrote to his brother Joseph: 


“Mark Twain called me up by his secretary to-day—she 
is a very gentle young girl—and had her ask me over the 
phone ‘what occasion it was in Boston when he raised Hell 
about Emerson and Longfellow.’ I had a long talk with 
him the other day, which brought back the old time of long 
palkses 


‘“Harben” was Will N. Harben, and “my joy in him” 
was Harben’s Georgia Fiction, in the North American Re- 
view for March, 1910. 
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To S. L. Clemens 


130 West 57th st., Feb’y 11, 1910. 
DEAR CLEMENS: 

I have not got a Fairy Princess to take my profane and 
abusive dictation, and so I cannot reply to your praises of 
our favorite author in fit terms, but you will find my joy 
in Harben in an early number of the N. American. You 
seem to require a novelist to be true to the facts and if the 
facts are not pleasant, to be pleasant himself. That seems 
rather difficult. You are the only man who can do it; but I 
believe you will end by liking poor old Harben as much as 
I do. He didn’t make North Georgia; he only made a like- 
ness of it. Don’t shoot the artist. 

I am glad you are out of this awful winter, where one 
spell of weather follows another like the rows of words 
in McGuffey’s spelling-book. We are just starting in for our 
third blizzard to-night. Pilla writes that it isn’t as tropical 
as it might be at Bermuda, but you haven't got a snowstorm 
over your heads and under your feet. When I think of you 
at Stormfield I rejoice that you have a biographer to roost 
under your roof-tree for you. 

I hear you want to see what I have written about my 
turning point. Nothing but generous shame, and a wish to 
spare your feelings keeps me from sending you a letter 
which Duneka has just sent me about it. You will be brought 
low, soon enough. 

I wonder if you have seen the autobiography of Stanley, 
the explorer. There is about the livest book I ever read. He 
starts in a Welsh work-house, and he ends in such glory as 
few men ever won, and was then refused a grave in West- 
minster Abbey by a wretched, tyrannical parson. There is a 
lot about New Orleans in the middle ’50s, and about 
Arkansas a little later which would make you feel at home. 
I am slowly plowing through Tristram Shandy. How tough 
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is the humor that our poor ancestors battened on! But I 
will read it. The Sentimental Journey is all right, though 
nasty. But get the life of Stanley. He was a Southern 
prisoner in the Northern prison pen at Chicago. If Ander- 
sonville was intentionally worse—but it couldn’t be. 
Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELts. 


To Joseph A. Howells 


130 West 57th street, New York, 
March 10, 1910. 
DEAR JoE: 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton wrote me that she was do- 
ing a history of the Reserve, and asked me to give her some- 
thing about mother. I did so last night, and before I had 
finished, it seemed to me that I was dealing with one of 
the most unselfish and heroic lives in the world. How did 
she ever get through all the work she did, and yet make us 
each feel that she was peculiarly and most devotedly his 
or her mother? My eyes filled as I wrote on about her. She 
has been dead more than forty years, but I still dream of 
her as alive and contemporary with the living people of 
this day. 

Your affectionate brother, 


WILL. 


To Hamlin Garland 


130 West 57th street, 
March 27, 1910. 
My DEAR GARLAND: 

I read the last half of your Cavanagh after three this 
morning when I got up to see how my wife was, and found 
her in the first natural sleep she has had for a month. This 
gave me heart for the story and contented me to be in its 
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grip. You might indeed have made more of it; you had most 
interesting people in hand and a prodigious scene, and I 
wish you had given us the drama of the epoch more deeply 
and larger than you have done. It was a pity to have 
cramped so noble a scheme to the measure of a contem- 
poraneous incident. But I liked your people, and I followed 
them to the end, only wishing there were more of the tale, 
and more circumstance and detail both in respect to the 
dirty little cow-town and the sublime mountain country. 
One day, I hope you will revert to the temper of your first 
work, and give us a picture of the wild life you know so 
well on the lines of Main Traveled Roads. You have in you 
greater things than you have done, and you owe the world 
which has welcomed you the best you have in you. “Be true 
to the dream of thy youth’—the dream of an absolute and 
unsparing ‘“‘véritism”’; the word is yours. Don’t suppose I 
have missed any good points in Cavanagh or think them 
few; they are abundant. 
Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELLs. 


Samuel L. Clemens died on April 21, 1910. 

The ‘‘memories’” were My Memories of Mark Twain, 
by Howells, which appeared in the July, August, and Sep- 
tember numbers of Harper’s Monthly for that year and 
were reprinted in book form as My Mark Twain. 

“The Life” was Paine’s Mark Twain, a Biography. 


To Albert Bigelow Paine 


130 West 57th Street, New York, 
May 23, 1910. 
DEAR Mk. PAINE: 
I thank you for your kind words, which I am so helpless 
to reply to. 


I have finished the ‘‘memories,”’ 


and now that they are 
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done they do not record Clemens as I had hoped. But they 
record my affection for him. 
If I can help in any way with the Life, you know I will 
gladly do so. 
Yours sincerely, 


W. D. Howe tts. 


“She”? was Elinor Mead Howells, who died on May 6, 
1910. Henry James had written of her to Howells: 


“T think of this laceration of your life with an infinite 
sense of all it will mean for you—a sense only equalled by 
that of what your long long years of exquisite, of heroic 
devotion, the most perfect thing of its kind one has ever 
known, will always have meant for her. To think of her, 
moreover, is, for me, to recall the far backward stretch— 
from our melted, our unbearable-to-revive youth—of her un- 
broken gentleness and graciousness, the particular sweetness 
of touch, through all my close association with your domes- 
tic fastnesses, in every phase of them, and your public fame.” 


William James had also written to Howells, and the 
next letter is in answer to what he wrote. 


To William James 


Boston, June 8, 1910. 

My DEAR JAMES: 

Your letter has gone to my heart as no other had, and 
I must thank you for it. I supposed no one else knew her 
great courage, but you have divined and matchlessly said it. 

She did suffer greatly in the neuritis in which her “‘shock”’ 
from an operation culminated. But she seemed to be get- 
ting well, and she would have got well, but there was not 
enough /eft of her for that. The 1st of May I reminded her 
that it was her birthday, and she smiled, the last smile she 
ever gave me. The next Saturday she died. 
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It is incredible, but it has been happening since the world 
began. Nothing helps, or begins to; and yet your words 
were dear to me. I was not fit to outlive her—My daughter 
is angelically good, and no man ever had a better son, but 
when I am apart from them, the solitude is crushing. I wish 
I could believe in a meeting with her, but she believed in 
none, and how can |? 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELts. 


I am ashamed to have written all this. 
She was three months in bed. 


To Joseph A. Howells 


Boston, June 9, 1910. 
DEAR JOE: 

My grief is the same, when I strain my soul to take in 
the fact of Elinor’s death. But I do this only when the re- 
membrance of it startles me. I seem only to be away from 
her, as I have so often been. My life is a succession of 
shocks—of referring my experiences to her as if she were 
still alive, and then realizing that she is dead. I do not know 
whether I believe that we shall meet again. What I am sure 
of is that it will all be arranged without consulting me, as 
my birth was, and her death. I feel that we are in the power 
of an awful force, but whether of fatherly love, I could 
not honestly say anything. I submit, and we must all sub- 
mit. When I consider how I long to sleep and forget my- 
self, I cannot truly say that an eternal sleep would be an 
evil; only, it seems to me that it would not be fair from the 
creator to his creature. But again I submit. 

With love to you both, 
Your affectionate brother, 


WILL. 
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Howells had lent his house at Kittery Point to his two 
sisters for the summer, and gone to England with his daugh- 
ter on June 14th. 


To Henry James 


18, Half-Moon Street, Mayfair, W., 
July 1, 1910. 
My DEAR JAMES: 

The best thing in your letter from Constance is the fact 
that you will be in America next winter, though the cause 
grieves me. When we were in Cambridge the other day for 
the saddest of all errands, it seemed to me I must go back 
there to live, or at least to die, and later I visited my Con- 
cord Avenue house. I had somehow the hope that you might 
be coming there to visit your brother, and I thought of 
seeing you often, and Perry. But the house forbade me. It 
was dreadful in its ghostliness and ghastliness, and it has 
two trolley lines in front of it that would banish sleep. So 
we gave it up, and the dream of six months of fall and 
spring in Cambridge every year hereafter. Probably we 
shall go back to New York, and about Christmas go down 
to Bermuda where we fancy taking a house, and welcom- 
ing you there if you have the nerve for the rough voyage. 

London is not London without the possibility of you, 
and there is only that one reason for my being here which 
seems less and less a reason. In a chaos like mine, one 
changes almost from hour to hour, and if it were to do 
again, the coming away, Jo farei domani piutosto che 
oggi. That is, I think so, but I really know nothing. I try 
to be decent, to be humble, to be grateful, and to say that if 
I must lose my wife it is all that the world can still give in 
keeping such a daughter as mine. I am ashamed to have her 
devote herself so to me, but I cannot help it, and I hope she 
will get some joy and some distraction from our being 
Here, 
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I am sorry indeed for your suffering and I do trust that 
the tetto natio will be healing shelter to you. I wish I 
were going home on the same ship, but we shall hardly sail 
before October. John and his wife, who are now in Rome 
for the architecture, will come to us here about the 25th, 
and will go home a week before you. 

It has rained almost every day since we landed, but now 
and then throughout the day it doesn’t, and that is some- 
thing. Then we venture out, and with this variety, and heaps 
of the proofs always following me, the time passes. 

Pil joins me in love to you and your family. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELts. 


“The James Brothers” were William and Henry 
James. 


To T. S. Perry 


18 Half Moon Street, 
July 27, 1910. 
My DEAR PERRY: 

First as to the James Brothers (not the Missouri Bandits 
of that name). They are now at Rye, locking up H. J.’s 
house against sailing August 12 for the United States. Nau- 
heim was bad for W. J., and he suffered severely here, where 
I saw them all many times, they being in a little hotel hard 
by. That wonderful Mrs. W. J. was holding them both 
up, for H. J., though better in body was very low in mind. 
But W. got better here, and so did H., and one night he 
dined with us, and flattened out a fatuous American girl’s 
misimpressions of England so effectually that he went 
away quite gay. (A girl was mot Pilla, but a person ordi- 
narily sane.) He left me a cheerier feeling about him than 
I had hoped for, and when you get him home you must do 
your part in bracing him up. I told them all of our lurid 
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night at Keith’s, but suppressed the antecedent debaucheries 
at the Lombard Inn. They joined me in talking of you with 
tender affection. 

Your farm news filled me with envy. Here we do noth- 
ing but take ‘‘tea on the terrace” of the Parliament Houses; 
once at the bidding of the Lloyd Georges, with whom we 
had breakfasted en famille in Downing Street. Charming 
people, with a dear little daughter, Megan, whom I envied 
them. I have met several literary lights, as Galsworthy, 
Maurice Hewlett, Gosse, Barrie, interspersed with cabinet 
ministers like Birrell, John Burns, and no end of M.P.s— 
experiences fitter for the use of 37 than of 73; but one does 
grow old. We have been to three high class variety theatres, 
each with a company of Russian dancers, or prancers, 
of varying degrees of nakedness—one gang quite bare of 
foot, and of leg up to their thighs. But there is nothing 
here to compare to the chantecler lady at Keith’s, with her 
song of 


Keep your foot on the soft, soft pedal; 
Don’t talk so loud; 

Somebody here that’s liable to meddle, 
Don’t talk so loud. 


We went on Saturday to the great pageant of Chester, 
really, really the most beautiful thing imaginable. It per- 
suaded us of Merry England. 
Give our love to Mrs. Perry, but don’t show her this 
scandalous letter. 
Yours ever, 


W. D. HoweELts. 


Elizabeth White and her nephew, “Billy,” Howells’s 
grandson, had joined Howells’s sisters at Kittery Point. 
“Billitins” were her letters about “Billy.” 
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To Miss Elizabeth White 


Imperial Hotel, Aberdeen, 
August 28, 1910. 
DEAR ELIZABETH: 

You must not intermit your Billitins; all news of him 
is acceptable, but none is genuine unless it bears your sig- 
nature blown in the paper. Night before last I stopped on 
my way to bed, and sent off a letter to his Great-Aunt Annie 
begging her to see that our old windpump well was safely 
covered. It won’t do any harm for you to look too. And 
while you are about it will you see if the marsh-roses which 
I planted last spring are doing their duty in blooming? As 
soon as one turns one’s back on flowers they begin to shirk 
and malinger.—We are having a very pleasant time in 
Aberdeen, where the waters are full of fish, and the air of 
their odor. But there is a charming old university, with one 
of the most beautiful chapels, inside and out, that I’ve ever 
seen. Still, it isn’t Rome, is it, so to speak ?—I am so glad 
my sisters and you like one another; I was sure you would, 
for they are both most interesting women, and you’re an- 
other. You may not have known they were at Kittery, but 
Billy knew all about it, and he was just keeping dark about 
it so as to bring you together. I hope I may find you all 
there when we get back early in October, or perhaps the 
middle. 

Meantime Pilla joins me in love to all. 

Yours affectionately, 
W. D. HoweELts. 


“My Eureka story” was New Leaf Mills. 
In a later letter to his brother Howells says of the Mark 
Twain commemoration: 


“T have been public-speaking-on-the-stage out of all ex- 
perience within the last fortnight, beginning with the Mark 
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Twain commemoration on the 30th, and going through the 
sessions of the Academy of Arts and Letters; I am pres- 
ident, you know. It was all a terrible trial to me, but they 
say I did decently well. The Mark Twain business crowded 
the Carnegie Hall from floor to roof with 3000 people, 
and a thousand left on the sidewalk, who couldn’t get in.” 


‘““Fafa’’ was his grandson’s name for Howells. 
g 


To Joseph A. Howells 


10 West 30th street, Nov. 18th, 1910. 
DEAR JoE: 

In view of my Eureka story, which seems to be pelting 
on in spite of your advice and my own inclination, I wish 
you would write me everything you can remember about 
the raising of our new house. Recall the smallest and most 
unimportant incidents; tell who was there, and what they 
said and did. I believe father decided not to offer whiskey 
as a refreshment, and mother gave coffee instead. Who 
helped her get the dinner, or lunch? Where was the table 
spread? What time of the year was it? 

I have not much news if any since my last. Every day I 
go up to the park to find Billy, with his nurse, and give him 
five cents to buy peanuts from the ‘‘Peeny man,” to feed 
the ducks and swans; the ducks gobble them whole but the 
swans crack the shells. 

Billy is the best little boy in the world, perfectly amiable 
and obedient. My heart seems to rest upon him; I did not 
conceive of loving a child as I love him. His other grand- 
father, or “More Fa-fa,” as he calls him, is just as fond. 

Pilla and I are talking Bermuda now, though we do not 
expect to go till into January. 

In about ten days we are to have the Mark Twain com- 
memoration, and I am dreading it horribly, for I am to 
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preside. I wonder I ever consented, but everybody said I 
must. 

The weather is getting seriously cold, though as yet we 
have had no snow, as they have had in Texas and Ten- 
nessee. The cold seems often to break before it gets to 
New York. We have had plenty of dim, chilly ‘market 
days,” such as we used to have in Hamilton. 

Love to Eliza. 
WILL. 


It was from James Howell’s Familiar Letters that 
Howells took his title of Familiar Spanish Travels, for 
his book on Spain. 


To Joseph A. Howells 


10 West 30th st., Nov. 25, 1910. 
DEAR JoE: 

That volume of Howell’s (not Howells’s) Letters was 
something which I wrote mainly in the Fleet Prison in Lon- 
don about the first third of the 17th century. I had then 
been with Charles I, when he was Prince of Wales, in Spain 
where he courted the Spanish Infanta, and I had written de- 
lightful letters home from there and afterwards from 
Venice. I was then known as James Howell; nearly three 
centuries later, when I had become W. D. Howells, I wrote 
other delightful letters home from Venice. How have you 
managed to keep yourself ignorant of all this for nearly 
eighty years? I knew about it when I was only seventeen. 
But you knew other things, and did better ones. Now you 
can read James Howell up in an encyclopedia, and I will 
send you his Familiar Letters. 

Whether it was best for us to leave 130 W. 57 or not, 
it was inevitable, and we do not expect to be here long, 
for we intend going to Bermuda in January for the rest of 
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the winter. Pilla has just got over her first installment of 
grippe, and I have begun a sore throat. So, as the Harpers 
are quite willing, we shall go and I hope to get a house for 
3 months. Then N. Y. and K. P. 

You knew dear old Larkin Mead was dead? Mary Mead 
in March, Elinor in May, Larkin in October! What a 
dreadful year! 

Our love to you both. 
WILL. 


XXXV 
I9II 


Winter in Bermuda. Llandrindod Wells. Autumn in Spain. Fa- 
miliar Spanish Travels. 


ENRY JAMES had returned to America in the sum- 

mer of 1910, with his brother William, who died 

soon after. He stayed on with his brother’s family in Cam- 

bridge, and was just coming to New York as Howells sailed 
for Bermuda. 


To Henry James 


10 West 30th street, 
January 7, IgII. 
DEAR JAMES: 

I feel very guilty in having taken our tickets for Ber- 
muda on the 11th, but such is the lamentable fact. We have 
longed to be off during the last six weeks of grippe and 
nervous breakdown, and we cannot put off going now, even 
for you, poor dear, whom I should so gladly stay for. I 
have had my own Pocket Iliad, which is nothing to your 
folio, but Iliad enough. My management of the Mark 
Twain commemoration, with my loathing for any publicity 
but that of print, was of almost killing effect, and hard 
upon it followed three days of the Academy of Arts and 
Letters, me President! I assure you the whole thing was 
a nightmare, but thank heaven, I am awake from it, though 
in a tremble and cold perspiration still. 

We hope to find a house in Bermuda, and stay three 
months, but we must go first to an hotel. I count much upon 
the outing because, for one thing, it is a land of large sleep, 
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and here I wake every morning at 2 or 3 and drink my sor- 
row dry, and then drug myself, one way or other, back into 
oblivion. 

This is not cheering you up, which I should like to do, 
but perhaps it will help you a little if you know you have 
the company that misery loves. I will own that I am some- 
what comforted when I think of you, and realize that I am 
not the only wretched man, selfish beast that I am. 

Your sister wrote me a heavenly letter which I shall try 
to answer worthily by and by. What angelic courage, what 
divine sympathy. 

You may care to know that the brute is stilled. He 
sent me a proof, and it has gone back to him without bother- 
ing you, and it is all right. 

Pilla has shared my influenza and nervous breakdown, 
and she needs the exile from New York even more than I. 
We shall taxi down to the steamer, hand in hand, next 
Wednesday, mingling our tears of nervous weakness, and 
of regret that we are not to see you here. Billy and his 
family are the only things besides that we regret. 

With our love to all your people, 
Yours affectionately, 


W. D. HowELtLs. 


An effort was made by English and American authors, 
to have the Nobel Prize given to Henry James; Howells 
did all he could to help, but the attempt failed. 

“My Moliére notice” was one of Moliere, His Life and 
His Work, by Brander Matthews. 


To Brander Matthews 


Hamilton, Bermuda, 
March 4, 1911. 
My pvEAR MATTHEWs: 
Mrs. Cadwalader Jones has sent me a letter of Gosse’s, 
in which he tells of English authors joining to get this year’s 
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Nobel Prize for Henry James and wants American au- 
thors to unite with them, or appeal separately. I have sug- 
gested her going to Sloane to have him commit the Academy 
in James’s favor. Can you help, somewhere? I know you 
will if you can. Would President Butler write a letter to 
represent Columbia? Would Holt, for the Authors’ Club? 
Get them to do it, if you can, all very on the quiet. 

I expect to be here till April first. Till then I am your 
March fool, who would like to hear from you. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. How_ELts. 


The N. A. Review has had my Moliére notice for three 
months. 


To Achille Fréchette 


Hotel Wellington, April 29, 1911. 
My DEAR ACHILLE: 

Your kind letter for my birthday came to me in the last 
weeks of our dream-life at Bermuda, and I am just now 
waked up enough to thank you for it. I have heard, since, 
that your promise of recovered health has kept itself, and I 
shall expect yet to find you of my girth. The dream-life of 
Bermuda rather tended to develop that, especially as for 
the first time I kept my carriage. The climate saps the 
human leg, and for some weeks I could only roll in and out 
of our carryall. But that changed in time, and the sojourn 
was in every way successful. If you and Annie fancied going 
into eggs and chickens, Bermuda would be the ideal place 
for you, except that it is not cheap. Every New York 
blizzard sends a chill down over the sea, and a change in 
the market here is instantly felt in the prices there. 

We are to be here only till mid-May, and as our flat is 
let, we are in a hotel before going to Kittery Point. We are 
in a gale of theatres, and we are so near John’s that I can 
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keep round after Billie every day. This fills life so full, that 
I leave literature out rather more than I used, though I 
have been drubbing away at a story of our early family 
experience in Ohio. Annie knows of it. 

We all had the greatest pride and pleasure in Vevie’s ac- 
ceptance at the salon. What a little worker she is, and with 
what authority to work! I have never known any such joy 
as came to me from my children’s work, and you and Annie 
have had your share of the like. 

Some one has written me from Paris to take part in the 
Théophile Gautier commemoration—a Mr. Henri Boucher 
—and I am glad, because he was a favorite of my youth, 
though it is hard to imagine what my part will be. 

I have no idea when you think of returning. Have you? 
And will it be to Canada, or to our poor republican province 
of Canada? With Pilla’s love and mine to you all, 

Yours affectionately, 


W. D. HowELts. 


The story that Howells had taken up after an interval 
of fifty years must have been New Leaf Mills. 


To Henry James 


Tompkinsville, Staten Island, 
May 19, IgII. 
My DEAR JAMES: 

Let not the uncouth name of my sojourn repulse you: it 
is the suburb, wholly accessible by water which John has 
chosen for his family till he can come to Kittery Point in 
late August. Not far off, on the other side of the hill, lived 
the urbane Curtis many years. The whole neighborhood is a 
wonderful arrest in the architecture of 1880 when it seems 
to have been overbuilt. The scene is such as we should have 
so differently made our prey when we had the heart for that 
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kind of thing, and I wish I could read what you would have 
written about it. 

Come when you will to Kittery Point; you will always 
be most welcome. I am only as sorry for the cause of your 
present delay as I am glad of your own health and evident 
courage of your health. Of course without my asking you 
to, you would have told dear Mrs. James of my share in 
your common anxiety. It will be good to know that what 
must be done has been done successfully, and that you are 
all at peace again. 

Pilla has been at K. P. this week and is now in Boston 
resting in the dentist’s chair from the labors of the garden. 
I am going on next Monday and then she will return to 
K. P. with me, and I shall try to take up what is left of 
life. But when I say something like this I feel it a pose; 
I am really very cheerful, and happy as ever in my work. 
With my children I always talk gayly of their mother, not 
purposely, but because her life and mine was mostly a life 
of pleasure in the droll and amusing things. I recall our thou- 
sand and one experiences in strange character, and first of 
all our own characters, and the pang is no longer a sense of 
hopeless loss, but of wonder that I did not make more of her 
keenly humorous criticism of all that we knew in common. 

During the past few months I finished the story which I 
told you of taking up after an interval of fifty years; and 
I think I found out the truth about it. The thing is roughly 
pulled together, and needs endless going over, but I am sure 
the truth is in it, and that more and more is what I care 
for. 

I write and find greater happiness in writing than I ever 
did; and this, my dear old friend, is clumsily leading up to 
the hope and belief that you will soon begin writing again. 
You have been miserably interrupted, but you have great 
things ahead of you to do and to enjoy doing; and you must 
set yourself to realize this. Why shouldn’t you, pending 
something inventive, speak (self-respectfully, as you would) 
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of the literary times and places you have lived in? That is 
something which the editorial soul would exult to have from 
you. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELts. 


To Joseph A. Howells 


Kittery Point, May 29, 1911. 
DEAR JOE: 

The MS. of New Leaf Mills came this morning and your 
letter at the same time. I am more obliged than I can say, 
and I am sorry if you like it so much that there is to be no 
more of the story. What becomes of Rosy is clear enough; 
I had a notion of Dick’s meeting her in the City, or think- 
ing he met her, at night, but I decided that even that would 
be superfluous. You know we never did know what became 
of Ann Stepmeyer. I expect to do a good deal of filling in, 
for the end especially is hurried. 

Father was what God made him, and he was on the 
whole the best man I have known, but of course he was try- 
ing. I suppose he went to Eureka in despair of pulling up 
anywhere in town. I mean to deal more and more tenderly 
with his character in shading it and rounding it out. Mother 
was splendid, too; how my child’s heart used to cling to 
her, and how her heart clung to each of us! Of course she 
could not do justice to father’s limitations; I suppose a 
woman is always bewildered when a man comes short of 
the perfection which would be the logic of him in her mind. 

I will note all your criticisms carefully; but I can hear 
mother say, ‘Well, I am perfectly beat out.’’ Neither she 
nor father, as you say, used slang. She had some river coun- 
try expressions, and some ancestral Pennsylvanianisms. 

I thought it more artistic and truer to leave Dick’s inter- 
est in the young girl a mere shadow. I shall fill out the 
Boram sickness episode. 


Photograph by Pach Brothers, N. Y. 


John Hay in 1904 
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From time to time I was tempted to make the thing melo- 
dramatic, as I easily might, but as I considered it, the 
modesty of nature prevailed with me. 

We have been here a week, after a week which I spent 
with John’s family on Staten Island. Of course it was mostly 
Billy to me. 

It is possible that I may be in New York when you are 
there, but I can’t promise myself. Meantime, I want you to 
be my guests there, and to accept the means as some return 
for what you have done for me in supplying matter and 
criticism for New Leaf Mills. 

With our love to you both and to Beatrice’s household, 

Yours affectionately, 


WILL. 


Perry had just spent a scorching week at Kittery Point, as 
hot as the day Henry James passed there. 

The “new book” by Valdés was Papeles del Doctor 
Angelico. : 


Tol. S. Perry 


Kittery Point, July 9, rgr1. 
My DEAR PERRY: 

Last night as we sat by our hearthfire in the parlor we 
wished you were here that we might prove to you all Kit- 
tery Point weather was not H. James weather. To-day we 
had the fire outdoors for half the time; then the east wind 
came up, and we wished you here again. But we do that all 
the time, hot weather or cold. Never did I have such a 
good time. To hear you talk when I was not reading my 
fiction to you, what more could a man ask? I still fear we 
fed you low, and I am trying to make up for it by feeding 
myself high. Such mellifluous melons these two breakfasts 
past ! We even had them last night for supper. At dinner to- 
day we had that delicious baked squash which you cleared 
the platter of. Well, it is not a bad world; but I wish I 
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could see Mrs. Perry to have her talk to me about the 
next. Some things that you said did highly hearten me. 

To think of your looking up those watch-tinker ancestors 
of mine! If you had been one of them you would not have 
kept your word; we Welsh never do; even David Lloyd 
George broke his word to me, promising to acknowledge 
my books by his own hand, and then making Mrs. Lloyd 
George do it. We are a dreadful lot, of a moral stature no 
greater than our physical. But we do whop it to the Eng- 
lish. Tell your family that I feel guilty before them for 
keeping you so long, you dear; but I would do it again if I 
got the chance. What a glorious time I did have! 

There is a big brute of a lead-colored battle-ship lying 
off our shore, and snoring to itself through its four chim- 
neys. But last night there was such a moon on the water! It 
was a shame to waste it on a septuagenarian (pretty bad 
spell, but you get the idea). 

Your Russian is a great fellow. Did you read all you 
wanted to of him? I have been afraid I did not urge you; 
but even age has nerves. He is unparalleled for outright- 
ness. How I should have liked him in the ’80s! I am read- 
ing a new book of Valdés’s, perfectly charming; and I find 
that I know such unexpected Spanish, such a lot of it. 

We have about decided to sail on the Franconia from 
Boston on the 25th, and I shall have to go on to New York 
to Billify for a while alone, if Pilla does her oculisting in 
Boston. But nothing is certain yet. 

You shall have some mulberries before we go. Last eve- 
ning I found one almost blackripe on the tree, and I thought 
I would leave it till the morning. A robin had thought the 
same and was up first. 

With our love to you all, 
W. D. Howe tts. 


Howells had wanted to see Spain, ever since his father 
had given him Don Quixote in his childhood, and when he 
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found he was going to Llandrindod Wells for the cure in 
the summer of 1911, he planned to go on to Spain in the 
autumn to see the scenes of Cervantes’s novel and to write 
a book of Spanish travels. 


To Brander Matthews 


Kittery Point, 
July 22, r91r. 
My DEAR MATTHEWs: 

We are sailing on the Franconia for Fishguard from 
Boston next Tuesday; and this is not only to say good-bye; 
but to thank you ever so belatedly for that most sweet 
letter you wrote me in early June about my H. of N. For- 
tunes. It cheered me to know you liked it, for I like it my- 
self, all but the beginning, where I was staggering about, 
blind and breathless from the blow of miy daughter’s death, 
and trying to feel my way to the story. I have not lookt at 
it for a long time; but yesterday I read great part of 4 
Modern Instance, and perceived that I had drawn Bartley 
Hubbard, the false scoundrel, from myself. 

Mildred and I expect, if Llandrindod Wells cure my 
gripes, to spent September and October in Spain, where 
most of my boyhood was past while I was working at case 
in my father’s printing-ofice in Northern Ohio. 

All about me/ 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HoweELts. 


Howells had always written to Valdés in Italian, but as 
a preparation for his travels in Spain he was taking Span- 
ish lessons, and the following letter was written in Spanish, 
although it is given here in English. The Lessons were in- 
tended to enlarge Howells’s practical vocabulary for every- 
day purposes; but they did not succeed in this, for he and 
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his teacher spent them in absorbedly discussing Spanish 
literature. 

“The valuable book you sent me,”’ was Papeles del Doc- 
tor Angelico. 


To Armando Palacio Valdés 


18 Half Moon St., Mayfair W., London, 
Sept. 10, I9II. 
DEAR FRIEND: 

I am writing to you for the first time in Spanish. I leave 
Italian to the Americans who have no intention of going 
to Spain and who do not need to practise the language of 
that country. As for me, I shall leave Paris, with my daugh- 
ter, by the Southern Express next week. I hope to see the 
most celebrated cities and the most important buildings, but 
especially I hope to meet you who are to me more than all 
the other things in Spain. 

I have read half of the valuable book you sent to me in 
America by the good Baxter and I thank you infinitely. It 
is such a wise, human, noble, lovable and just book that I 
do not believe it possible to praise it enough. 

If you wish to write me, my address is always the firm of 
Brown, Shipley & Co., 123 Pall Mall, London, and I will 
do everything I can to meet you wherever you say that you 
will be. 

Your aff. friend, 
W. D. Howe ts. 


AL SENOR 
Don ARMANDO PALACIO VALDES, 


I send this letter to you with the corrections of my good 
teacher in order to let you see how stupid I am after having 
read so many of your books, and how unworthy I am to 
have known them. 
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To Mrs. John M. Howells 


Grand Hotel de Roma en Madrid, 
October 14, I9II. 
DEAR ABBY: 

Through my forgetting to tell B., S. & Co. in London 
when to begin sending my letters to Madrid, I have had 
none from the Johnabby family since yours of Sept. 20, and 
I suppose there are heaps at 123 Pall Mall. But now I have 
telegraphed for them. 

We have been doing mostly the pictures, with 2 days 
out for colds, which have now past. To-morrow, if fine, we 
go with the consul and his nice young wife to the bull-fight 
to see the Spanish crowd and the grand flourish of entry, 
and perhaps the first appearance of the bull. The doctor 
says we must not be out later than 4:30, which will not give 
time for much fighting; if the worst happens early, we will 
shut our eyes. Next week the Consuless wants us to tea to 
meet the Bunsens (British Ambass., very literary, who 
wishes to hear all about Billy). Wednesday we went to 
see Valdés, and found him five pair up in a shawl with a 
cold, just as John did. He was charming, as sweet and good 
as I hoped and his wife most friendly. I proudly took with 
me that foto. of Billy which I hooked from Martha in 
Paris, and that of you sitting in the new chair in the great 
room at 130 W. 57. I meant to show them to Valdés, but 
he thought I meant to give them, and kept them! I gasped, 
but was helpless; but you and Billy both do me great credit. 
Valdés askt me much about you and inquired fully about 
John. He called last night with his wife, but the doctor 
had forbid our leaving our rooms; and we could not see 
them. To-day he reports us perfectly well. 

Madrid is a new Rome, but of course not of compa- 
rable interest. 
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I suppose you are all back at 130, and we hope to be so 
before long—say 7 or 8 weeks. 
With our dearest love to Billy and his parents, 
PAPA. 


In Madrid, Howells had first gone to the Ritz, but left it 
for a smaller hotel, of which he says, in Familiar Span- 
ish Travels: | 


“T do not know but we chose our hotel when we left the 
Ritz because it was so Italian, so Roman. It had a wide 
grape arbor before it, with a generous spread of trellised 
roof through which dangled the grape bunches among the 
leaves of the vine. Around this arbor at top went a balus- 
trade of marble, with fat putti, or marble boys, on the cor- 
ners, who would have watched over the fruit if they had not 
been preoccupied with looking like so many thousands of 
putti in Italy.” 


Describing the cold of his Burgos hotel, Howells says in 
Familiar Spanish Travels: 


“There is no right hotel in Burgos when you arrive there 
on an afternoon of early October, and feel the prophetic 
chill of that nine months of winter which is said to con- 
trast there with three months of hell. . . . We asked noth- 
ing of her but two rooms in which we could have a fire, but 
the best hotel in Burgos openly declared that it had not a 
fire in its whole extent, though there must have been a fire 
in the kitchen. The landlord pointed out that it was com- 
pletely equipped with steam-heating apparatus, but when I 
made him observe that there was no steam in the shining 
radiators, he owned with a shrug that there was truth in 
what I said.” 
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To Henry James 


Grand Hotel de Roma, Madrid, 
October 15, 1911. 
My DEAR JAMES: 

I rather like writing you on this hotel paper because it 
will give you a notion of how we are housed, (in the street 
where two royalist Englishmen killed Cromwell’s ambas- 
sador,) though the picture omits the purple roof of the 
large grape arbor in front. But I won’t try telling you in 
any detail of our lives since you saw us. There was a week 
more of London, ten days of Paris, as many of Tours, one 
of Bordeaux, one of Bayonne, and the rest of Spain: San 
Sebastian, Burgos, Valladolid, and now a week here, with 
intentions of Toledo, Cordova, Seville, Granada, Ronda, 
Algeciras (for a long sojourn there and scribbling), Gi- 
braltar, and home. 

The going in Spain is not bad (like the first class going 
in France, only better, with good dining-cars) but the stop- 
ping is painful, especially at the hotels of the smaller places. 
At Burgos we suffered from cold in an absolutely hearthless 
house, as I have not since my early winters in Ashtabula 
county, Ohio; but the cathedral and the local character were 
worth it.—Valladolid for the plateresque and San Sebas- 
tian for the color of a newish watering place. 

Madrid is quite as new, and of course immensely amus- 
ing. In the folk we have a sense of the real thing, the thing 
“as advertised.’’ We won't talk galleries because the Goyas 
and Velasquezes are inexpressible. The place is a smaller 
and fresher Paris, but not flat; up and down hill, rather; 
with peculiarly tormenting moments of newer Rome which 
must be from the light and the air, for the physiognomy of 
the place is intenser as the Spanish face is intenser than the 
Italian. The temperament of the people as it shows itself 
to the stranger is almost conventionally Spanish: grave, 
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dignified (to rudeness in the lower sort) and sometimes 
Bostonianly reproving in effect, but apt to break sooner. 
You know how I love all Latins, for their hollow courtesy 
and the rest; but the Spaniards will not let you love them 
as the Italians do; they are not simpatico,—all except our 
dear novelist Palacio Valdés for whom our whole family 
has had a devotion for many years. We found him a blue- 
eyed, white-haired Asturian (species of Spanish New Eng- 
lander, as from Brattleboro’, Vt.) and he is to go with me 
“one day” as you English say, and show me the scenes of 
his novels here, which will be the best way of seeing Ma- 
drid, for me. The men are smallish (no great sin, if one is 
fat) and not handsome, but the women are astonishingly 
beautiful in the dark style; some of the girls incredible. 
They are night-black-haired, of course, and I do not say 
but they heighten their pallor by powdering. There are 
some vividly red-haired ones. 

This afternoon we had expected to go to the bull-fight 
for the sake of the human spectacle, and come away before 
the first blind-folded horse was disemboweled, but it has 
been raining all morning heavily, and I doubt if any corrida 
will be possible. 

We still see Touraine homesickly, as a serene, sunny ex- 
panse of Loire levels, and our longing is enhanced by your 
Little Tour in France, so that we can hardly bear to read 
it; you never wrote a better, a gentler, or more charming 
and truthful book. It was for sale in Tauchnitz at our hotel. 
Pilla wishes to be remembered with my love. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELLs. 


Howells stayed several weeks in Seville and before leav- 
ing it for Granada he wrote to his son: 


‘Pil and I have just come in from a drive in the Delicias, 
the fashionable drive and have given our eyes a last ‘re- 
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fill’ of black forms in mantillas, of high combs and high 
heels and darted glances, and cheeks paint-powdered down 
to a pale stucco pink. The mantilla is still so much worn that 
any woman on foot wearing a hat is liable to have the 
finger of scorn pointed at her; she may wear it driving. The 
whole week the sunshine has been warm, not hot; we shall 
have it cooler in Granada; but the climate here is perfect. 
Meantime, I am homesick for New York!” 


The word “re-fill’”” was borrowed from a stern New 
England waitress at a ‘Beach’ near Boston where Howells 
stopped for dinner, and who said severely as she set it be- 
fore him, ‘You can have a re-fill of one dish.” 


To John M. Howells 


Hotel Casino, Alhambra Palace, 
Granada, Spain, Nov. 8, 1911. 
Dear JOHN: 

We have just had a long tea after several hours in the 
Generalife where, when Pilla came to a stairway with 
water gurgling down the tiles that formed the hand-rail, 
she said, ‘‘Oh, yes; now I know what John meant.” It made 
you very vividly and sweetly present. In fact, you are a 
great deal with us in Spain, which seems to return your 
predilaccion. It is a wonderful place for architecture; and 
for a brute force of rococo, and a teeth-set realism, it is 
without a parallel in my young experience. Each new church 
is a revelation; the cathedral here is a prodigy. Do you re- 
member the Corinthian columns massed in fours? Or that 
awful, life-size, or death-size group in painted wood (on the 
high altar of the Catholic King’s chapel) of John the Bap- 
tist with his head just struck off and his hollow gullet gap- 
ing towards you? What a fearless, fearsome fancy their 
artists had! Then, what a stunning place the all-frescoed 
votive ex-church of the Gran Capitan, with the Capitan 
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and his wife away up beside the high altar, and his four 
companions in arms, two on each wall near! 

But it is no use! You must have made mental and writ- 
ten notes of all. The Generalife is more like a memory than 
a fresh experience, for I remember the many pictures of it so 
well: but the thing itself is of inexhaustible detail. I won't 
try speaking of it. 

To-morrow we plan an excursion across the Vega, to see 
something of the peasants’ life who here often own their 
little farms, and fill the landscape with their white houses. 
The Alhambra has failed of its due effect with me after the 
Alcazar at Seville. The Court of the Lions—pah! I could 
only think how Billy would have demanded to be put astride 
one of the ridiculous beasts’ backs! The best thing about 
the place is the unfinished palace of Charles V, the lovely 
facade, and the noble patio. 

It has snowed to-day in the Sierras, and the air has sharp- 
ened under a clouded sky. Still we have all the tenderness 
of early October, and the trees are full of the fall color, 
but yellow, not red. I suppose we shall stay till Saturday, and 
then go on to Ronda, which is more than halfway to Al- 
geciras. We have got our rooms on the Pannonia from 
Gibraltar, and in about four weeks I hope we shall be with 
you. I am sorry about Billy’s buf-day. We had planned go- 
ing back on the Franconia, the sixteenth, but she was taken 
off, and the Pannonia was the next Cunarder. She is a slow 
boat, but it is the best we could do. 

Your aff’te 
FATHER. 


To John M. Howells 


Hotel Reina Victoria, Ronda, Spain, 
NOY: To. TOEt- 
Dear JOHN: 
Yesterday we went into a little harness-shop to buy a 
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fringed and tasseled head stall for the donkey I am going to 
buy Billy; and when the youngish-old man of the shop— 
pop-eyed and shorn bald—made out we were Americans, he 
said joyfully that he had a son in Puerto Rico who had 
studied for his place in the Escuela Mann at Nuova York. 
He called his wife out of the back shop to see us, and when 
I said that my son was the architect of the Escuela Mann, 
her cup overflowed. She fetched out his Spanish-English 
Ollendorff, and his written English exercises, to show us his 
learning, while her handsome calm young daughter sat 
quietly smiling by, and her husband declared that some 
day he was going to New York! We became one family; 
I all but got out my pictures of Billy, and the mother 
ran into the back shop, and brought an embroidered 
iron-holder which she presented to Pilla. Wasn’t it pretty, 
all of it? 

I suppose you were in Ronda. At any rate, I mustn’t try 
to tell you of it: a stony old town dating from the Cartha- 
ginians at least, on a mass of mighty rock cleft in two, and 
theatred around by Alpine heights. It has been through all 
imaginable wars—Roman, Moorish, Christian, Napoleonic, 
and is insurpassably picturesque and tolerably dirty. An 
English company has built this delightful English hotel, 
where the Spanish help are in a bewildered version of wait- 
ters, “boots” and ‘“‘maids,” supplying English comfort to 
glad travellers. The “Gib.” folk come up in summer for the 
coolness, but now it is too cool, and to-day or to-morrow we 
intend pushing on to Algeciras to another English hotel, 
till we sail. 

I think I have got the stuff of a very good book about 
Spain; I have made a little start on it. So far we have met 
nothing but kindness from the Spaniards and I like them, 
tho’ Pilla considers them “‘shiftless.” 

With love to you all from us both, 
FAFA. 
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The article on Tolstoy of “three or four years ago” was 
Lyof N. Tolstoy, which first appeared in the December 
North American Review of 1908. 


To T. S. Perry 


130 West 57th st., Nw York, 
Dec: 26, 191%. 
My DEAR PERRY: 

My worst fault is saying all the good things, either be- 
fore or after some other fellow. In the case of Shaw on 
Tolstoy, you will find that I anticipated him in essentials 
three or four years ago ina N. A. Review article (reprinted 
in last December’s number). For all that, Shaw is entirely 
right, even to saying that you cannot live socialistically in 
capitalistic conditions; here too I long anticipated him in 
practice as well as precept. It is against my natural modesty 
to bellow these facts in your ear; but what can I do? 

Yes, our talk was all too short, and it didn’t include 
Mrs. Perry; which was my loss. 

I expect Pilla home to-day, and when we are settled, on 
you come! Meantime my address is superscribed. 

Yours ever, and all your family’s, especially the charm- 
ing girl I lunched with’s, 

W. D. Howe ts. 


XXXVI 
1912 


Seventy-fifth birthday dinner. Degree of L.H.D. at Princeton. 
Buys house at York Harbor. 


OWELLS had been asked by Valdés to write an in- 
troduction for his collected work; a short biography 
of Howells was to be printed before the introduction. 
‘The latest Easy Chair” was on Valdés’s book, Papeles 
del Doctor Angelico. 


To Armando Palacio Valdés 


February, 1912. 
DEAR FRIEND: 

I received your letter of the last month, but I have not 
replied because I felt a certain embarrassment concerning 
your suggestion that I should write an introduction for 
your collected work. You can well believe that I feel most 
deeply the honor done me by your request: but the idea of 
making myself known to the Spanish people by means of a 
biographical notice before speaking of a person as well 
known as you, does not appeal to me. I am afraid it would 
occasion sarcastic, if not ill-natured, observations. Very will- 
ingly would I join my name with yours, and I hope that it 
will not be forgotten that I have always expressed my ad- 
miration for your writing. I have the pleasure of enclos- 
ing here a proof of this from the latest Easy Chair of 
Harper’s Magazine. 

My daughter sends with me cordial greetings to the 
amiable Signora Valdés. 

Your affectionate friend, 
W. D. Howe te. 
311 
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Armando Palacio Valdés to W. D. Howells 


5 Lista St. 
Madrid, Spain 
Feb. 13, 1912 
My DEAR FRIEND: 

I understand your embarrassment and scruple to write a 
prologue to my Paginas Escogidas (Chosen Pages) and I 
respect them. It was a little selfish on my part to wish that 
these pages should be favored by an authority as well known 
as yours. I have temporarily postponed the publication of 
this volume, because I am tired, and it troubles me to read 
my works again. I also believe that such anthologies from 
one writer are short lived. How can one form an idea of 
a novel from one chapter? 

I have read with pleasure (and with difficulty) the article 
which you send me. I am glad that we agree on women’s 
rights. I am sure that in two hundred years power and 
justice will have fallen in their hands. 

I am reading a history of Catherine II of Russia, in two 
big volumes. In spite of her organic weaknesses (which all 
the great sovereigns, Napoleon, Louis XIV, Henry [V, etc., 
shared with her) there appears no king, no statesman in 
history who can compare with her. She is a prodigy of 
penetration, justice, tact, clemency, intrepid courage, pa- 
tience, laboriousness, and physical and moral equilibrium. 
There is no sovereign in history, who possessing such bound- 
less power, has used it more moderately. 

Affectionate regards to your son, and present my hom- 
ages to Miss Howells. My wife sends her best wishes to 
her. 

Always your friend and companion, 
A. PALAcIo VALDES. 


Joseph Howells was ill and had left his consular post at 
Turk’s Island. 
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“The birthday dinner” was given at Sherry’s by Colonel 
Harvey, the head of Harper & Brothers, on March 2, 
1912, the day after Howells’s seventy-fifth birthday. 


To Joseph A. Howells 


12 East 58th street, New York, 
February 19, 1912. 
DEAR JOE: 

Your last letters in pen and pencil are most consoling, 
and more than reward me for all I tried to do for you. 
Don’t let the salty sirens of Turk’s Island do anything to 
lure you back. Better a temperature of 54° and practicable 
legs than go degrees with useless floppers. 

You are quite right about the birthday dinner. It was 
something I could not refuse, but of course I would rather 
not have been 75 years old. I hear it is to be the largest 
thing of the kind on record; and I have begun to write out 
my few impromptu remarks. You will be asked but you 
must not take the trouble to come. You will be there in sym- 
pathy, and be helping morally to stay my knees. 

With our love to all, 
Your affectionate brother, 


WILL. 


The heroine of Valdés’s novel Maximina was drawn 
from his first wife, who died a short time after their mar- 
riage. 


To Sylvester Baxter 


12 East 58th street, New York, 
February 29, 1912. 
DEAR OLD BAXTER: 
Nobody’s good wishes could be sweeter to me than yours. 
Here is a letter from Valdés which you can return when 
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you like. He is all that his books have painted him, and 1 
hope no worse for growing a better Catholic. He made me 
want to crook the knee with him to the high altar of a 
church we visited, but I stood firm—and ashamed. He is 
very sweet but dignified, as all the Spaniards are. His wife 
is younger, and I fancy devouter. I said I liked his coming 
back to the notion of life hereafter. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said and he 
touched his gray hairs, ‘‘one must do that when one comes 
to these.” We had several visits back and forth, and a long 
morning’s drive and walk. We talked of you and I told 
how you were a buon diavolo (I spoke Italian and he Span- 
ish) but I thought that not enough, and I gave him a full 
account of you which pleased him. He showed me the flat- 
house where he and ‘‘Maximina”’ lived. He is our height, 
well fleshed, and blue eyed, a Northern type. 

The Spaniards are a great people, and we love them, 
Pilla and I, the more we think of them. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. How.eELts. 


P. S. I enclose several of Valdés’s letters. He asked me 
to write an introduction to a book of selections from him; 
but I could not. 


Charles Hanson Towne had sent Howells a bunch of 
daffodils on his birthday. 


To Charles Hanson Towne 


12 East 58th street, New York, 
March 4, 1912. 
DEAR FRIEND: 
From my cold summit looking down, I saw the name of 
C. H. Towne, and said, “How I should like to go, and leave 
these years of ice and snow, and live in the warm valleys 
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where the daffodils, in the young air, keep life in such com- 
plete repair.” 
Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HowELts. 


President Taft had come to Howells’s birthday dinner, 
and Colonel Harvey told Howells it was the first public 
dinner in New York that Taft had ever sat through. 


To President Taft 


12 East 58th Street, 
March 16, 1912. 
DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: 

In the rush of civic events you may well have forgotten 
the literary dinner of a fortnight ago, to which your 
presence lent the dignity of the highest office in the world. 
But for the ostensible occasion of that dinner it has still 
kept on; and ever since the first night of it, I have been 
trying for some acknowledgment of your presence which 
should have the quality of the fact; but the grace of it, the 
kindness of it is quite beyond any words of mine; I shall 
never be able to say how great and good of you I felt your 
coming to be. With all my heart I beg you to believe that 
no slightest circumstance or significance of it was lost upon 
me; and the sense of my debt to you, which I cannot hope 
to discharge, will remain sole among the most precious ex- 
periences of my life. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. D. HowELts. 
Wo. H. Tart, 
President. 


Only two of the letters written for Howells’s birthday 
dinner were printed in the North American Review: they 
were Henry James’s “‘public’”’ letter and one from Frank 
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Sanborn, which appeared with a paper by Howells—prob- 
ably his speech—under the title of Literary Recollections. 


To Henry James 


12 East 58th street, March 17, 1912. 
My DEAR JAMES: 

I owe you an answer for two letters, or two answers. The 
first, the public one, I do not know how to acknowledge. 
It almost convinced me that I had really been some help or 
service to you, at any rate, I am going to believe it as a 
pleasure to which I can turn in the night when I wake to the 
sense of what a toad I am and always have been. Your 
letter, so fully, so beautifully kind, will help to take away 
some of those dreadful moments of self-blame, and I can 
think, ‘Well, there must have been something in it; James 
would not abuse my dotage with flattery; I was probably 
not always such a worm of the earth as I feel myself at 
present.”’ Your letter, meant for the public eye, brought be- 
fore mine the vision of those days and nights in Sacra- 
mento street, ‘“‘when my bosom was young,” and swelled 
with pride in your friendship and joy in sharing your liter- 
ary ambition, as if it were the “communion of saints.” I 
do thank you for it, and I am eager for all men to read it 
in the North American, to which, as alone worthy of re- 
porting it, it has been transferred from the Weekly. I was 
rather glad it was not in our host’s scheme to read it at the 
dinner, where the best, the finest effect of it would have 
been lost. No letters were read, but all will be printed in 
the Review—quaint enough, as I feel, since they were some 
of them personally addressed to me, who may be supposed 
to smuggle them into print for the gratification of my van- 
ity. But I believe it is the convention to ignore that sort 
of ostensibility; at any rate, I found the matter past my 
control. It is at the worst, part of the divine madness of an 
affair in which I still struggle to identify my accustomed 
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self. It was really something extraordinary. Four hundred 
notables swarmed about a hundred tables on the floor, and 
we elect sat at a long board on a dais. Mrs. Clifford was 
among us, two elbows from the President of the United 
States, and she can tell you better about it than I, who re- 
mained for the whole time in a daze from which I wrenched 
myself for twenty minutes to read my farrago of spropositi; 
it was all, all wrong and unfit; but nobody apparently knew 
it, not even I till that ghastly waking hour of the night 
when hell opens to us. 

I leave myself little room to say I am sorry you are not 
feeling so well as you promised to be. I hope by now you 
are trying to keep your promise. Your nephew and name- 
sake writes me from Cambridge that you have been sitting 
on an anti-suffrage platform; we shall all be marching in the 
suffrage procession in May—John’s two boys, their two 
grandfathers, John and his wife, two White girls and Pilla, 
shouting the battle cry of female freedom. Nothing but dis- 
tance will save the windows of Rye House. John’s new boy 
is a beauty, and Billy remains as divine as ever. He now has 
a feverish passion for Indians. Pilla sends her love with 
mine. We are off to Atlantic City to-morrow for the week. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. How.ELtLs. 


To Eden Phillpotts 


12 East 58th street, New York, 
March 25, 1912. 
My DEAR PHILLPOTTs: 

So great a man as you and so good a friend will not mind 
my sending him a typewritten letter. I am sure it will carry 
my gratitude as if it were in my own hand. 

I wish very much you could have been with me on the 
night of the second of March, which we made my birthday 
in order to convenience the President. I think you would 
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have enjoyed looking at four hundred Americans all im- 
mersed in their meat and drink and hoping the speaking 
would not begin just yet. We really had a wonderfully good 
time, although I hated the notion of it with all my heart. 
Those things are not so bad in experience as in anticipa- 
tion, as you will find if you live to have a seventy-fifth birth- 
day. You must come over and have it here, and bring Mrs. 
Phillpotts, and that dear little girl of yours, and your de- 
lightful boy who so much preferred going motoring with 
my daughter and me to obeying his parents and staying 
home to be measured for his clothes. 

We are always recurring to our happy day or two at 
Torquay and hoping we may have it again within easier 
reach; not but what I think Devonshire is the delightfulest 
country in the world, or one of the delightfulest. The name 
is so dear to me that I almost bought a tract of twelve acres 
in Bermuda last winter because it lay in the parish called 
Devonshire. It was clothed with palms and bananas and the 
kind government would have sold it to me for far less than 
it was worth. Come over and we will settle down on it and 
build us two Bermudian houses out of the coral, with a 
chimney at each gable of them. The thing is worth thinking 
of. 

With my affectionate regards and my daughter’s to all 
your family, 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HowELLs. 


Henry James to WV. D. Howells 


The Reform Club, March 27th, 1912. 
My pear HoweELts: 

I have this moment, almost literally, a very beautiful 
and touching letter from you—only one element of which, 
your deplorable talk about the figure you make to yourself 
in the watches of the night, excites my animadversion. How 
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can you take any view of your long career of virtue and de- 
votion and self-sacrifice, of labour and courage and ad- 
mirable and distinguished production, but the friendly and 
understanding and acceptingly “‘philosophic’’ view, I decline 
even to lift an eye to comprehending—and can only most 
affectionately and authoritatively enjoin upon you, with 
Mildred’s fond and spirited backing, to turn right over and 
go to sleep again. We all fall short of our dreams—but of 
what can you have fallen short unless of some prefiguring 
delirium? In that case it hasn’t been you but the delirium 
that was wrong. That is bad grammar but sovereign truth. 
—As for the terrible banquet (for I think it must indeed 
have been terrible,) your account of it confirms to me both 
the very indulgent one (viva-voce here) of Lucy Clifford 
and the more sardonic remarks, by letter, of poor dear de- 
lightfully and consistently pessimistic Tom Perry. Truly was 
it an ordeal for you of the 1st water (or I suppose wine;) 
through which, not less clearly, you passed unscathed as to 
your grace and humour and taste (the only things that were 
there on the table—and quite enough things.) I confess I 
am sorry that the letter I contributed was not read out—as 
it was particularly and altogether “built” to be; I wanted 
to testify publicly to you, and to be thereby present and 
participant; and it never occurred to me that there wouldn’t 
be competent provision for such a rendering on the part of 
the manager or for such an audition on the guests. With 
those things failing one asks one’s self what conception the 
managerial mind can have had of the delicacies and pro- 
prieties and amenities congruous with the celebration of a 
fine feast of letters. Alas for a world and a time in which 
the vision and the determination in such a case are all for 
gross numbers and noise! But since you personally ap- 
propriated my declaration—I mean took it in and felt it 
yourself—that is all I really shall have cared for. I saw 
Lucy Clifford at once after her return hither, and she told 
me how on the occasion—as on all her N. Y. occasions, 
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with which, without exception, she was delighted—she was 
most kindly treated especially by W. D. H. himself. She 
comes back quite adoring New York, bless her simple Brit- 
ish heart! 

I follow you and Pilla meanwhile to Atlantic City—and 
wonder if it will make you think of Algeciras. If you go 
there for a literary purpose—and where don’t you go for 
that ?—you are capable of proving that it did; which is 
perfectly good literature-—We have no news here but the 
prodigious and portentous coal strike, which darkens with 
black anxieties and possibilities our whole social and eco- 
nomic sky. On the expiration of a month now the end is not 
yet—rather only the beginning is, and we are really making 
history on an extraordinary scale and assisting at a great 
Revolution, which will leave things far away from where it 
found them. What has happened is that wage-earning 
Labour, by a long slow process of education, has got solidly 
on its feet, conscious and reflective, and then, by a sudden 
bound, leaped into the very centre of the arena, where he 
will remain long undisplaced. It is very interesting—pain- 
fully, hideously so, and in some of its actual consequences of 
suffering, want, starvation, financial damage of the biggest 
kind, inflicted on the nation at large very dreadful and cruel. 
But there will be more to come, and we don’t yet in the least 
know where we are. What is striking and very fine is the 
order preserved and peace and excellent temper displayed by 
both parties—the strikers and the stricken, the miners and 
the mass of the people (including the coal owners). This 
won’t perhaps last as the situation is aggravated, and I have 
a haunting sense—people in general have—that there may 
easily be fighting in the streets, in fact a lively approach to 
Civil War. The Suffragists meantime have been of a sudden 
relegated to an utter back seat—the country while this goes 
on simply won’t hear of them. But you are misinformed as 
to my having sat on an anti-suffrage platform. Mrs. Hum- 
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phry Ward wrote and asked me if I would do so with her 
and I replied that I would go to her meeting with pleasure, 
out of cold-blooded curiosity, if she would understand that 
should Mrs. Pankhurst ask me the next week I would hold 
myself free to do exactly as much. She freely assented, but 
when the time came I hated even to appear to put myself 
in a false position (for I am utterly detached and uncom- 
mitted on the subject, which leaves me of a cold—!) and 
therefore went sneakingly in a box, as I might have gone 
to the Opera or the Hippodrome. The question simply over- 
whelmingly bores me—and I resent being hustled into con- 
cluding about it at all. Somehow, strangely, rather, I don’t 
find it, even in its acute phase here, interesting—it is various 
other things but isn’t that. One would have thought a priori 
that it would be—everything e/se about women is; but this 
is, to me, mortally tedious, and I don’t warm to it one way 
or the other. But I am writing you a monster of a letter. 
Aren’t you coming out again this spring—if there is any 
old England left to come to? Certainly you won’t want to 
leave the New for the Newer. But I am catching, in this 
room, a fireless cold and am yours and Mildred’s, all and 
always, 
HENRY JAMES. 


Kittery Point was so sad for Howells after his wife’s 
death that he had bought a house at York Harbor, and he 
was only staying at Kittery until the other place could be 
got ready for him. 

“Wasson” was George Wasson, the author of The Green 
Shay and various other seafaring stories, whose house 
Howells had taken the first summer he was at Kittery 
Point. 

“My degree from Princeton” was that of L.H.D., and 
“Mr. George” was Henry George. 
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To John M. Howells 


K.. Po. Nag 337 1092: 
DEAR JOHN: 

The fog here is lowing dismally across the white waste, 
and Pilla and I are supporting the sad dullness the best we 
can. If I had not my constant work to do, I don’t know how 
I could stand the ‘‘winging wet’’ weather we have had al- 
most ever since we came down here two weeks ago.—Veg- 
etation is fighting its way along, and Albert has got in most 
of your seeds, if not all. My garden at Y. H. is wholly un- 
planted, and I don’t see the hour for getting at it. 

Last night Wasson called with Dave’s young wife, who 
goes back to him this morning. She brought most affection- 
ate messages from Mrs. Griffin of Col. Springs to Abby, 
whom Mrs. G. seems to think pretty perfect. Abby must not 
be vain. Think of my having to stand such praise as this 
from Tolstoy: ‘Howells he seemed to like on account of 
what he called his ‘fine spirit’-—as well as his manner of 
writing. As we walked—the count is a good tramper—he 
suddenly exclaimed, “There are four men in this world that 
I should like to be the means of bringing together,’ and 
my recollection is that three of the four were you (H. D. 
Lloyd), Mr. George and Mr. Howells.” Pretty good for 
a little novelist, what, from the greatest that ever lived? 
I thought, ‘““Wull, Billy would like it,” and so I report it.— 
I get awfully hungry for Billy, but I suppose I can hold out 
till June 11, when I will bring him at Stat. Island my degree 
from Princeton. He must show it to Wee Brother. 

With our love to them both and you both, 
FAFA. 


Joseph Howells and his wife had gone to live with their 
eldest son in Florida, where Howells added a room to the 
house to make them still more comfortable: but in spite of 
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the change of climate Joseph Howells’s health slowly failed, 
and he died on August roth, 1912. He had asked that the 
stone on which his paper, the Ashtabula Sentinel, was 
imposed, should mark his grave, and Howells wrote these 
lines to be put on it: 


Stone, upon which with hands of boy and man 
He framed the history of his time until, 
Week after week the varying record ran 
To its half-centuried tale of well and ill. 


Remember now how true through all those days 
He was: friend, brother, husband, father, son; 
Fill the whole limit of your space with praise; 
There needs no room for blame: blame there was none. 


To Joseph A. Howells 


Kittery Point, June 22, 1912. 
DEar Joe: 

John left an order with his druggist for your Frame 
Food, and I have done the same with mine in Portsmouth, 
and I hope we may get it, between us. 

I am rejoiced that you are so prettily and pleasantly 
placed, and I know you will get better and better. I like 
so much to hear from you in all possible detail. Do you 
have mosquitoes? They are very bad here this year, but the 
place was never lovelier. No, we are not giving it up, or 
selling it. John will come here more and more unless we re- 
turn, as we may if we don’t like York Harbor. I have bought 
a very pretty place there, which will readily rent at a large 
price, if we want to leave it, and to come back. It is ter- 
ribly strange here without Elinor. I miss her more and 
more as time passes, and realize that I shall never see her 
again unless I somehow, somewhere go to her. She will not 
return to me. Death, which parted us, can alone unite us. 

I am trying to take up the story of The Leatherwood 
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God, which you looked up the ground of 8 or 10 years ago. 
I found the beginning of it which I had made; I thought it 
very good, and I have been working it out so clearly in my 
mind that it won’t be hard to write. I have New Leaf 
Mills ready to print now, but I shall not have it put in type 
till Mr. Duneka, Harpers’ manager, returns from Europe, 
next month. I have written my Spanish stuff half up. 
Harpers are getting out a selection from Artemus 

Ward’s letters and stories, and I am writing an introduction 
to it. The funniest and best parts are the non-Ward parts, 
where Brown deals directly with the reader. Did you ever 
see him? 

With our love for all, 

Your affectionate brother, 


WILL. 


“Your generous words about my work” in the North 
American Review were A National Contribution. 


To Miss Edith Wyatt 


York Harbor, Sept. 15, 1912. 
DEAR Miss Wyatt: 

Ever since I read your generous words about my work 
in the North American Review, I have been holding back 
my gratitude with both hands, loth to let it go to you, 
lest it should lose in going some sense of the very great 
kindness I felt you had done me, and come faint and halt to 
your feet. The kindness was so unexpected, so preciously 
surprising; and [ cannot understand yet what moved you 
to it. You said things of me that I could have wished said 
above all others, and so intimately desired that I wonder 
still whether I have not rather written than read them. 

Your praise is dearer to me in my age than it could have 
been earlier. When I was young many praised me; then 
came scornings and buffetings from every side, which now 
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you have turned into sweetness. I did not think this would 
happen, but it has happened, and I am, with all my heart, 
Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HowELLs. 


“Your book” was Mark Twain, a Biography. 


To Albert Bigelow Paine 


York Harbor, 
Oct 67 191 2. 
DEAR Mr. PAINE: 

I like your book more than I can say. The first volume I 
have read nearly through, and the third, great part, and I 
have lived it all with sorrow as once I lived it all with joy; 
for I knew from Clemens whatever he had lived before I 
knew him at Hartford. 

I could praise and blame many things in your book. It 
will remain one of the great biographies. Your postscript is 
fine and the spirit of all is frank and brave as the story 
should be of a man so frank and brave as he. It ought to 
have been perfect in diction, but it is not. At times it grovels 
in mere newspaper parlance. How can you bear to write 
“as does’? What do you mean by an “ill man’? I sup- 
pose, a sick man; but an “‘ill man” is a bad man. Your book 
ought to be all proof-read * for a permanent edition. 

These are the wounds of a friend who loves you for what 
you have done, but not all you have done. 

Yours affectionately, 


W. D. HowELts. 
* as I used to read the great M. T. himself. 


Paine had suggested that he might do a book about 
Howells, but at that time Howells still hoped to write his 
own life, the first part of which he did in Years of My 
Youth. 
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To Albert Bigelow Paine 


Kittery Point, Me., 
Oct, 23,1912: 
DEAR Mr. PAINE: 

I am just finishing my Easy Chair about you; I hope 
you will like it at least partly as much as I like your book. 
Your story rounds to a noble climax. Yes, I too miss 
Clemens, awfully, awfully. 

I must not think of being the drop from his height at 
your hands, though your kind offer touches and pleases 
me. Perhaps I may write my own story; perhaps my daugh- 
ter may do it. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HoweELLs. 


XXXVII 


1913, 1914 


New Leaf Mills. The Seen and Unseen at Stratford-on-Avon. 
Winter in Boston. Brieux sent with greetings from French Academy. 
Helps in sending Whitlock to Belgium. 


66 Y SILVER gray coat” was for the portrait Mrs. 
Perry was painting of Howells. 

“The attempt on poor James’s delicacy” was a well- 
meant plan for his friends and admirers to create a fund 
to be given him on his seventieth birthday, to buy furniture 
for his house at Rye. Perry and Howells, who both knew 
how little James would have liked such a fund, joined in 
discouraging it, and the plan was never carried out. 

‘“His—J.’s—new book” was Notes of a Son and Brother. 


To. Mrs. T. 8. Perry 


17 Buckingham Street, Cambridge, 
March 31, 1913. 
DEAR Mrs. PERRY: 

Impossible—impossible! The shattered prose of my be- 
ing could never rise to the poetry of your most hospitable, 
most lovable wish to have me your guest! I must stay where 
I can be shy and glum when I will, or want. Indeed, I could 
not come to your friendly house at this time, except some 
day to bring my silver gray coat, and offer you my hand 
for a postultimate sitting. But I thank you, I thank you. 

What a mercy that scandalous attempt on poor James’s 
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delicacy was so promptly defeated! I look back on it with 
horror, blessing God that I had no part in it. 
His—J.’s—new book has just come, and I have tasted 
it already. Delicious. 
Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HowELLs. 


Kemper Fullerton’s father was Thomas Fullerton, who 
had shared a room at the Medical College in Columbus with 
Howells, and had also shared his love of poetry, for Ful- 
lerton contributed verse to the Atlantic before Howells. 

Howells’s story, The Critical Bookstore, had appeared 
in the Harper’s Monthly for August, 1913. 


To Kemper Fullerton 


York Harbor, Me., 
Sept. 12, 1913. 
DEAR Mr. FULLERTON: 

I don’t know why I should have been thinking of you 
within a few days; perhaps it was an outreaching of my- 
self in welcome of your kind letter. I am very glad to hear 
about your life; your father of course was our tie, but his 
son’s remembrance of me and my work is very sweet to me. 
I value your reading my books with your wife; that is the 
way I read many books with her to whom I shall never read 
again; and your liking The Critical Bookstore was pe- 
culiarly acceptable, for the public has not rushed forward 
to thank me for it. 

My daughter and I have just got home from England 
where we passed our six weeks’ time mostly in Stratford-on- 
Avon, for the Shakespeare festivals of August. I could not 
express the wonder of his remembrance there where he was 
born and died; his fame cannot be realized anywhere else so 
intensely. I wonder if you have ever been in Stratford? If 
not stop on your way to the only Holier Land! 
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Thank you for the picture of your daughter—it is charm- 
ing. Venturing to send my regards to your wife, I am 
. Yours affectionately, 


W. D. HowELts. 


Major Leigh was connected with the business side of 
Harper & Brothers. 

“The book” was New Leaf Mills. The Daughter of the 
Storage was not printed in book form until 1916, when 
it appeared in a volume with Other Things in Prose and 
Verse. 


To Major Leigh 


York Harbor, Me., 
Septs 24, 19 03- 
Dear Major LEIGH: 

I have signed the enclosed agreement; but I regret to 
find that you are not bringing the book out “early in the 
fall” as Mr. Duneka made me hope you would. It is not 
even included in the Chicago Dial’s editorial announce- 
ments of fall books. It seems to me the most promising 
book in matter and treatment that I have done in many 
years, and I hope the house has not lost faith in it. 

I had arranged with Mr. Duneka to bring out after the 
holidays my story of The Daughter of the Storage as 
one of your 75ct. books; it seemed to have pleased a good 
many readers who at least abused my fondness with their 
praise; but so has The Critical Bookstore. I don’t care 
which you print. 

I trust it is going well with Duneka’s son. My own son 
has come down in New York with typhoid fever: a mild 
case, but always typhoid. His wife has left Kittery Point 
to be with him, and we are to have their two little boys 
here. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HoweLts. 
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1914 


Nilsson was Christine Nilsson the singer, and “the 
Lincoln sig.” was one of Lincoln’s signatures on Howells’s 
Venetian consular papers, that had been cut out of them by 
some one after the papers were bound together in a book 
for John Howells. 

‘The autobiog.” was Years of my Youth. 

The “largest little book” was The Seen and Unseen at 
Stratford-on-A von. 


To John M. Howells 


65 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Jan’y 12, 1914. 
DEAR JOHN: 

The anti-germ intelligence is the best news imaginable. 
Now, on to K. P.! Of course I don’t mean at once, but when 
your applausive doctor cheers you off. If there is anything 
we can do about doubling the assurance of the working 
condition of the hot-water heating, you will let us know. 
I shouldn’t care to go down till this cold snap has un- 
snapped, but later, during the blandness promised next 
week, yes. 

You mustn’t suppose Nilsson ever had a chance at the 
Lincoln sig. She only asked for one, and I have recurred to 
the possibility of my giving it her, and forgetting that I 
had done so, as one explanation. But it doesn’t satisfy me. 
The name was cut out after the papers were bound up 
for you. We used to leave the book lying on our parlor 
table in Berkeley street. The Bret Harte boys had nothing 
to do with the loss, or their parents. But the callers during 
their visit were not always our acquaintance, and anyone 
carrying scissors might have been tempted. 

It’s interesting to hear of Billy’s modelling; and perhaps 
he managed that classic group with Donny in the interest 
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of plastic art. When I think of those boys I can hardly wait 
to see their parents. 

I am working every day at the autobiog., with a general 
feeling that it is truck. I always supposed my Columbus life 
was most brilliant and joyous, but I can’t seem to prove 
it, or that it was even important. I find largely that Tolstoy 
was right when in trying to furnish reminiscences for his 
biographer he declared that remembering was Hell: with 
the little brave and good you recall so much bad and base. 
However, I shall push on and get it all down, and then cut, 
cut, cut, until I make myself a respectable figure—some- 
body that the boys won’t want to ignore when people speak 
of him. At present I feel that they may wish to change their 
names, or their last name, unless Fafa White makes out 
such a bad case for himself that mine shall seem better.— 
Did you know that since you ‘‘came down,” I have written 
a rather largeish little book about Stratford-on-Avon which 
Harpers will publish in the spring? It is a fantasy of the 
reconciliation of Bacon and Shakespeare, returning as mate- 
rializations for the August memorials of Shakespeare. Pilla 
thinks it is pretty good. (Read this letter—all about me!) 

With our best love, 
. PAPA. 


Mrs. Mitchell was reading and criticizing In an Old- 
Time State Capital which appeared in Harper’s Monthly 
for September, October, and November of 1914 and was 
afterwards incorporated in Years of My Youth. In it 
Howells finally said of meeting his wife: 


“Very likely those dances lasted through the winter, but 
I cannot be sure; I can only be sure that they summed up 
the raptures of the time, which was the most memorable of 
my whole life; for now I met her who was to be my wife. 
We were married the next year, and she became with her 
unerring taste and conscience my constant impulse towards 
reality and sincerity in my work. She was the first to blame 
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and the first to praise, as she was the first to read what I 
wrote. Forty-seven years we lived together here, and then 


she died.” 
“Your John” was General John Grant Mitchell. 


To Mrs. J. G. Mitchell 


65 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, 
Feb. 9, 1914. 
My DEAR LAuvRA: 

I was thinking after I read your letter about Joanna, with 
its touching appeal for knowledge that no one really has, 
or can ever have, that I would send you Swedenborg’s 
Heaven and Hell, which would interest you at least as a 
stupendous piece of imagination if not as revelation. I do 
not quite accept it as that, any more, but I cannot help won- 
dering at the realistic circumstantiality of his account of 
the spirit after its arrival in the other world, when the 
celestial angels come to rouse it to consciousness, and leave 
it to choose its companionship among the souls that it likes 
best. Then I opened a letter from my sister Aurelia (at 
Lausanne), which had come with yours, and I read this 
in it: ““Do you know I do not feel or believe all of Sweden- 
borg’s doctrines of the life after death,” she having been the 
most strenuous in her faith. “I sometimes feel as if they 
were almost as obsolete as the old orthodox wings, and 
palms, etc. I have a belief growing up in my heart that the 
future life will be just what we most want it to be: that is, 
at least, at first it will be a glorified earthly life; that the 
world of spirits will be a glorified earth, and our friends 
will be waiting within, and we shall live very much as we 
do here, only perfectly instead of imperfectly, and the char- 
acters will be sweeter and more charitable, and absolutely 
truthful.” I think there is something in this, though of 
course it has the vagueness of all endeavor to imagine the 
future. What is so prodigious in Swedenborg is that he 
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imagines everything in detail, and portrays it in line and 
not in color. There is something to grip. I wonder if you 
have read the book. 

I try in vain to tell you something, but you know as much 
as I do. Now, there is something I should like you to tell 
me. I have finished my Columbus history, but I have not 
been able to say anything about meeting Elinor, the vastly 
most important thing in my whole life. I haven’t brought 
myself even to mention her, or so much as to say that here 
I met the one who became my wife. What shall I do? In 
his memoir my father barely noted the fact in regard to 
my mother, but they were most tenderly and beautifully at- 
tached, and from my own widowerhood, I know that he 
was always thinking of her. If I indulged my feeling, I 
should not say anything; that part of me is inexpressible. 
What do you think? 

What was the battle which your John won, almost the 
last thing in the war, I think in North Carolina? 

We are happy in seeing your son John, so often, the 
sweetest, kindest, best fellow in the world. It is so good of 
him to come to us. We had him meet one of Perry’s daugh- 
ters at lunch, a girl who had admired him so much in the 
part he is playing. 

John Howells, up from his three (or four, rather) 
months typhoid, has at last got to Kittery Point with his 
dear wife and delightful children, and they are radiantly 
happy there, and we happy to have them so near. He called 
me up last night on the phone, to tell me how warm and 
glad they all are. We have had steam put into the house, 
and it is summer indoors while the shining snow lies all 
round outside, and carries the moonlight into the sea. Billy, 
after a bad sore-throat, went at once to a neighbor’s and 
borrowed a sled. 

This is a crazy, useless letter. Pilla joins me in love. 

Yours affectionately, 


W. D. HoweELts. 
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The Crosbys’ Rest Cure was a story by Elizabeth Jor- 
dan in the April Harper’s. 


To Miss Elizabeth Jordan 


65 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, 
March 21st, 1914. 
Dear Miss JORDON: 

I have just finished reading The Crosbys’ Rest Cure 
to my daughter, and I must tell you of our joy in it, dif- 
ferently expressed: 

She: How heavenly! 

I: How hellish! 

And so it is, both, and true, cruelly, cuttingly true, and 
perfectly done. Do some more—you can’t do too many 
more—like it. 

With our joint regards, 
Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HoweELts. 


Howells had written an introduction for The Actor Man- 
ager in the English uniform edition of Leonard Merrick’s 
writings. 


To Leonard Merrick 


York Harbor, Me., 
June 9, 1914. 
DEAR Mr. MERRICK: 

For my sharing in the Introduction for your uniform edi- 
tion you have to thank the unsparing generosity of Mr. 
Wareing, whose enthusiasm followed me up to the moment 
of my publishers’ yielding the use of my name. I need not 
tell you that I was proud to have my name go with yours 
in a book, but without Mr. Wareing’s instance and insist- 
ence I should not have had that honor. It is a great honor 
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and a great pleasure to join your countrymen in such an ap- 
preciation of your good and beautiful work, and I wish the 
enterprise all the success in the world. Your letter has 
touched me deeply; I would willingly make you some fit 
response if I could. 

Some day you will come to us in America again and then 
surely my daughter and I will see you. She sends her cordial 
congratulations with mine. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. How._ELtLs. 


“Mrs. Bell”? was Helen Choate Bell, a daughter of Rufus 
Choate. She was a true lover of literature and famous for 
her wit, which never wounded. 

James’s book must have been Notes of a Son and 
Brother, and “‘Stephens’s travels’ were Travels in Central 


America, Chiapas and Yucatan, by John Lloyd Stephens. 


To Mrs. James T. Fields 


York Harbor, June 15, 1914. 
Dear Mrs. FIELDs: 

I am so glad to hear from you, and just now Pilla and 
I have been promising ourselves to run down and up to 
see you. We think we can motor over from Salem, and 
make you a call that won’t fatigue you. It makes me very 
sorry to hear that you have not been well since I saw you 
in Boston. 

We have been here ever since the 4th of May, preceding 
Mrs. Bell by more than a month. But now she is here, as 
wonderful as ever, and we see each other every other day: 
she lives every other house from us, and our lights look at 
one another after dark, and we run the same risks of being 
motored down by day. 

I had a letter from James, lately, and he seemed very 
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cheerful; he’s greatly pleased at the way the English have 
taken his book; and I don’t wonder. 

Can it have been as bitter cold and cruel hot at Man- 
chester as we have had it here, three or four times in the 
same day? Just now it’s very dry, and our gardens are 
rather disconsolate. I've been reading The Ring and the 
Book over after forty or fifty years—a great poem; and 
my daughter-in-law’s sister having spent the winter in Gua- 
temala we’ve been reading Stephens’s travels (1839-40) 
aloud, for his account of the prehistoric cities she’s been 
seeing. 

With Pilla’s love, 
Yours affectionately, 


W. D. Howe Lts. 


Howells had always regretted the spirit in which his re- 
view of Barrett Wendell’s 4 Literary History of America 
was written, and, after friendly and neighbourly meetings 
at York Harbor, he put his regret into words. 


To Barrett Wendell 


York Harbor, Me., 
September II, 1914. 
Dear Mr. WENDELL: 

Once I wrote of a book of yours in a very abominable 
spirit. 

Your behavior to me since, as often as we have met, has 
made me wish to tell you that I was, when too late, imme- 
diately sorry for what I had done, and have always been 
ashamed. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HoweELts. 
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Barrett Wendell to W. D. Howells 


The Jacob Wendell House, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
13 September, 1914. 
DeaR Mr. HoweELts: 

Your wonderfully kind words came to me only late last 
evening. It is hard to know whether they bring more pleas- 
ure or trouble; they surely bring both, and I know not which 
is the deeper. For the pleasure I feel in this assurance 
of friendship means more than I can quite put in words, 
without undue confession of the self-distrust which has al- 
ways made me hesitant, and I fear a little repellent, in the 
shining humility of disguised self-consciousness. All that 
troubles me is that what you touch on should have lingered 
in your mind so long, or indeed at all. An honest man 
writes honestly, and he would not be human if his honest 
words did not now and again stir honest resentment in men 
equally honest. The more fervid the instant utterance of 
such genuine criticism, the less it stings. The very rancor 
of it—if rancor be not too harsh a term—implies some- 
thing like its transcience, if there be such a word. And can 
one possibly understand, or care for, another human being 
where temper is always in hand half so well, or half so 
much, as one where temper now and then, not all wrongly, 
either, blazes? 

I write too much, I fear, and too long. Were I more ar- 
ticulate to-day, I could not so clearly show you how deeply 
your more than kind words have touched me. 

Always sincerely yours, 
BARRETT WENDELL. 


Brieux was being sent by the French Academy to bring 
its greetings to the American Academy of Arts and Letters, 
of which Howells was President. 
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To Brander Matthews 


Hotel Vendome, Boston, 
Nov. 6, 1914. 
DeAR MATTHEWS: 

Thank you for your letter. I’ve been reading Brieux’s 
plays with fluctuations of opinion, but with my first word 
that he is a great and glorious fellow. I have got all his 
pieces and more, so don’t be weighed down by my want of 
them. I have not the least notion of our procedure, and I 
am awaiting Johnson’s instructions as to which strings shall 
be pulled in me to make me function. Of myself I cannot 
get beyond the first syllable. (pun.) I will ask Baker for his 
article. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. How ELLs. 


William B. Dean was a cousin of Howells’s own age who 
had shared many boyish experiences with him. One of these 
was on a river boat of which a Dean uncle was the captain, 
and Howells long afterwards used it in his story The 
Pearl, which was printed in the Harper’s Monthly for Au- 
gust, 1916. 

The Archangelic Censorship had appeared in the North 
American Review for October of that year, and “her poem” 
was in the November number of the same magazine. 


To W.B. Dean 


St. Hubert, 120 West 57th Street, 
Noy. 29, 1914. 
DEAR COUSIN: 

Thank you for your very kind and welcome letter. Of 
course The Archangelic Censorship ought to have been 
better, or bitterer; but perhaps it would help the Kaiser 
as it is, if he had time to read it. Poor wretch! What mis- 
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ery he has caused in the world! But perhaps it was well for 
us to know, even through all this blood shed what devil’s 
doctrine these Germans have come to believe in, so that 
somehow it could untangle them. 

You so help my work with praise that I hardly know 
how to disclaim it all. If I do not disclaim it wholly, it is 
because I love it. 

Pilla is grateful on her part that you felt the thoughtful- 
ness in her poem. She and I are faltering here for a plunge 
southward after New Year’s. Is it too mad to think of 
going to New Orleans by boat from Cincinnati? Are there 
any boats? 

I am only half in this world since my wife left it. I work 
still, but life is like a dream, and flows away shadowily. 

With love to you all, 
Your affectionate cousin, 


W. D. How.ELts. 


I miss Joe terribly. There is no one left now whom I can 
ask about the past. 


Howells had helped secure Whitlock the appointment to 
Belgium, and how it was done is told in the following letter 
from a mutual friend. 


Rutger Bleecker Jewett to Mildred Howells 


April 21,1921; 
My DEAR Miss HowELIts: 

The facts connected with President Wilson’s appoint- 
ment of Brand Whitlock to Belgium and your father’s ac- 
tive contribution are as follows: 

Brand Whitlock and others had been mentioned as pos- 
sible candidates for the post. He had been recommended 
to Mr. Wilson and to the State Department. Then came 
a period of silence, nobody did anything. Whitlock was in 
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the uncomfortable position of not knowing where he stood. 
He could take no action himself. The politicians, or shall 
we say, Statesmen, had other matters to attend to; Whit- 
lock seemed to be forgotten. Other candidates were sug- 
gested but nothing definite was decided. 

Whitlock came on to see me in New York. While he 
was here he dined with your father, who spoke to him about 
the possible appointment to Belgium and expressed his 
hopes that the appointment would be made and that Whit- 
lock would accept. 

Whitlock explained the apparent apathy, stating that 
letters had been written, that his name had been proposed 
to Mr. Wilson, but that no pressure was being brought 
to bear. Your father said it was a great pity that someone 
did not make it his business to open up the matter with Pres- 
ident Wilson and urge Whitlock’s appointment strongly. 

With characteristic modesty, however, it never occurred 
to your father that his word would have any influence. 
Whitlock told me of the interview. I decided that your 
father was the one distinguished, disinterested man who 
could take up the matter tactfully and successfully with the 
President. 

I went down to see your father, as you know, and urged 
him to enter the political field to the extent of urging the 
appointment for Whitlock. I found that matters were some- 
what complicated owing to the fact that Colonel Harvey 
was president of Harper’s. Your father thought this might 
prove a cause for embarrassment but said he would write 
or see Mr. Wilson on the subject unless he found it to be 
an unwise course of action, on account of Colonel Harvey. 

He wrote a strong letter of recommendation to Presi- 
dent Wilson, urging the appointment of Whitlock, who was 
sent to Belgium,—and the rest is a matter of open record. 

These are the facts. You can use the information in any 
way you desire. 

How like your father to underestimate the extent of his 
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influence or the value of his recommendation. He worked 
hard to convince me that it was presumptuous for him, a 
private citizen, to interfere with public events, or try to in- 
fluence President Wilson. He finally surrendered to argu- 
ment, and it was his letter that placed a man of Whit- 
lock’s calibre in Belgium, ready for service in 1914. 
Yours cordially, 
RUTGER BLEECKER JEWETT. 


Whitlock’s “‘last book,’’ which Howells had written of in 
the Easy Chair for July, 1914, was Forty Years of It, and 
his declining the Presidency referred to a letter in which 
Howells jokingly said he was going to support Whitlock 
for President. 


Brand Whitlock to W. D. Howells 


American Legation, Brussels, 
19 December, 1914. 
DEAR Mr. HowELts: 

Thank you so much for your beautiful letter. Its coming 
was the most wonderful event that could have happened 
to me; no decoration in all Europe could mean half so 
much. It came just when it was most needed, on one of 
those days of black discouragement, when it seems impos- 
sible to go further, impossible to make any more bricks 
without straw, and I read it avec le ceur gros, as the French 
say, and thought of your wonderful kindness to me through 
all these years, and was very proud, and—though it is a 
word one hardly dares to use these days—very happy. My 
dear, dear Friend, I send you my whole heart to thank 
you! And thank you, too, for the Sun editorial; I liked 
every word of it, I assure you. 

At the beginning of the summer, we took a villa in the 
edge of the Forét de Soignes, a lovely spot, and there I 
had written twenty-five chapters of a novel when the war 
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broke over the land. Since then of course I have been held, 
as you say by reality, and fiction is put aside till—when? 
I have written nothing, of course, and read nothing since 
that day my wife got for me the copy of Harper’s with the 
Easy Chair in which you honored my last book and me 
with that review; luckily we had that sent before we were 
cut off from the civilized world and modern times! When I 
think of that essay, I am forced to decline the Presidency ; 
and write books, that I may have the joy of such reviews! 
But when shall I write them? Sometimes I feel like the 
locomotive engineer Boyesen writes about, who had an epic 
in his soul; but most of the time I feel like the sad Pesta- 
lozzi! 

My wife sends her love with me, and our remembrances 
to your daughter. Let’s hope for a Happy New Year any- 
way—and a chance for me to tell you what I can’t write. 

Your ever devoted 
BRAND WHITLOCK. 


“Duneka” was Francis A. Duneka, who had become Har- 
per & Brothers’ business manager. 


To F. A. Duneka 


Asbury Park, N. J., 
December 27, 1914. 
Dear Mr. DUNEKA: 

I ought to have written at once to say that “‘in the bright 
lexicon of” age there was “‘no such word as” No in reply 
to your suggestion of a ten per cent. reduction of my salary. 
Of course I must share with the rest, and hope with them 
for better times. 

I have been off celebrating with my fellow-grandfather 
the Christmas of our grandsons. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HowELtLs. 


XXXVIII 


I915, 1916 


Winter in St. Augustine. New arrangement with Harper & 
Brothers. Death of Henry James. Second winter in St. Augustine. 
The Leatherwood God. Letter about Irish executions. Unfinished 
novel, The Home-Towners. 


HEN Howells eventually wrote the Introduction to 
The Second Odd Number, Thirteen Tales by Guy 
de Maupassant, he was allowed to do so with the frankness 
of his letter. 
‘““Tarkington’s last number” was an installment of The 
Turmoil, in the Harper’s Monthly. 


To F. A. Duneka 


Asbury Park, N. J., 
January 9, 1915. 
DEAR Mr. DUNEKA: 

I would like to do what you ask, or scarcely ask, and 
of course I admire Maupassant’s wonderful skill. But I 
would not like my name to go to our public with a volume 
containing the stories Tony, My Wife, An Evening, 
and The Log, without saying frankly that the first was 
bestial, and the other three such stories as men tell after 
dinner when they are not quite drunk enough to keep de- 
cently silent. I don’t suppose you would like me to say this, 
especially as I should have to add that I thought these 
stories without scientific or artistic excuse, cynical and 
false. If by any most improbable chance you should like it, 
I should have great pleasure in freeing my mind about one 
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master who was also a blackguard. I shall wait your an- 
swer before sending the sheets back. 
Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELtLs. 


P. S. Both of the packages have come; sorry I bothered 
about the delay of the first. Tarkington’s last number is tre- 
mendous. I have read the two great scenes four times over. 
The other stories are wonderfully good, mostly. 


To F. A. Duneka 


Asbury Park, N. J., 
January 10, IgIS. 
Dear Mr. DUNEKA: 

I see by the cover of the first Maupassant series that I 
am promised to introduce the second. So it is not open to 
me to decline; I must help you to keep your word to the 
public; and I hope to send you the copy for an introduction 
to-morrow, trusting you to allow me to use the frankness 
which will be in the interest of good literature as well as 
good morals. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. D. Howe ts. 


“My mystery” was his story of The Rotational Ten- 
ants, which appeared in the October Harper’s for 1915. 


To F. A. Duneka 


Hotel Valencia, St. Augustine, 
March 6, Igt5. 
DEAR Mr. DUNEKA: 
I have worked the mud out of my mystery now, I think; 
and I wonder you did not remember Browning when you 
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blamed it. There are also people who say they do not 
understand the book of Revelation, and you could justify 
me to your readers by citing them. If I were you I should 
use the thing as it now stands. It seems to me a merry jest 
throughout, and there is a whisk of the forked tail at the 
end which ought to please people with the belief that I am 
denying my principles. 
Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HowELtLs. 


This is truly a dear old town. I “‘some think” of buying it, 
with the peach blossoms and mocking birds all round the 
little flat we have taken next the nicest sort of hotel. 


It is now impossible to find exactly what ‘‘this protest”’ 
was, but it must have been one to the ambassadors of 
the Allied Countries, asking that their armies should 
not destroy works of art. Ripley Hitchcock was for 
many years secretary of the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters. 


To Ripley Hitchcock 


St. Augustine, 
March 14, 1915. 
DEAR Mr. HITCHCOCK: 

I am sorry for your friendly sake that I cannot sign 
this protest, not only because “methinks we do protest too 
much,” but because I think that to the French, English, and 
even Russian Ambassadors it would come as an imperti- 
nence verging upon insult. It is inconceivable that their 
countrymen in arms would willfully or heedlessly harm 
anything beautiful in art. It is only the Germans who have 
shown themselves capable of that, and I am not inclined to 
approach them with a protest which would be trampled 
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under foot by them like other “‘pieces of paper.”” You must 
excuse me; but this is my firm mind. 
Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HowELLs. 


To John M. Howells 


The Valencia, St. Augustine, Florida, 
March 19, 1915. 
DEAR JOHN: 

I forgot to say that I haven’t sent Albert any check this 
winter, and he must refer to one of yours in this amusing 
letter. 

We have just come in from a drive which we took to 
take the soul-weariness of being at a King’s Daughters’ 
Bazar out of us. When we stopped at our gate the driver, 
black as night, but gentle as the whitest lamb, asked to bring 
me a bouquet from his garden. He said he knew my books 
and that I had done ever so much for his people; (I sup- 
pose through writing about Paul Dunbar). He wanted to 
come with his carriage Sunday night, and take us free to 
the “Service of Song” at his church.—It gave me a lump 
in my throat.—Across the street lives an old Negro who 
told our landlady that I was the greatest writer living and 
he had read my books. 

Love to all. 
FAFA. 


Mrs. John J. Piatt was herself a well-known poet, 
and, she and her husband having fallen upon evil days, 
Howells was trying to have the Authors’ Club Fund help 
them. In a letter of March 27th, Howells had written Mrs. 
Piatt, “I suspect the good Goss is nearer right than you 
about your affairs, and I am going to try for that additional 
fund from the Author’s Club when I get back to New York: 
nobody has so gloriously earned it as Piatt and you.” 
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To Mrs. John J. Piatt 


Coleman House, Asbury Park, N. J., 
April 15, 1915. 
Dear Mrs. PiatTT: 

Your letter of the 8th has followed me round from 
Charleston and found me here where I have joined my son’s 
family while Pilla has gone on to Boston to get ready for 
our summer at York Harbor. When we are young our chil- 
dren belong to us; when we are old we belong to them; both 
possessions are sweet. 

You must not think I have done more than know of the 
existence of that Authors’ Club fund and suggest the diver- 
sion of a portion to you. The good and gentle persons in 
charge have done the rest from their sense that in an un- 
rivalled degree part of it belongs to you. I am glad you 
are writing or going to write to them, though they feel 
no claim to your gratitude. 

I wish I might see you both, but in the meanwhile take 
my love, and my heart’s wishes for as much comfort as death 
and age leaves us old people. For me I am mostly very 
happy in my work still, though for the moment I am often 
weary of it. But not so weary as of my old body. A little 
walk tires me, and I have loved so to walk! But I am well, 
with my 78 years, and this morning Billy promised me 28 
more of them—I don’t know why. My children are sur- 
passingly good to me. But their mother has now been gone 
almost five years, and J am often very solitary. Almost every 
night I dream of her, and sometimes glad dreams. She 
used to wish we might all go together; I did not under- 
stand and laughed.—You have been sorely tried, both of 
you, but you have each other yet. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. How ELts. 
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“The enclosed young lady”? had appealed to Howells to 
help her buy a gross of Shine Rags to sell for the support 
of her mother, and though her letter seemed to him im- 
probable he could not bear the possibility of wronging her 
by disbelieving it. 


To Miss Elizabeth White 


York Harbor, June 7, 1915. 
My DEAR ESHA: 

I wish you would bound into your lightning-chariot and 
whisk around to the address of the enclosed young lady 
and find out if it is all true about the “precious mother,” 
and the circumstances. It is true about the Shine Rags; they 
put a glitter on brass that I should be glad to have on my 
conscience; but I don’t know about helping this mirror of 
daughters to buy a gross of them. In fact she sounds al- 
most too good to be true. Steal a moment from your 
roof garden, and investigate her for me. There is cheek 
for you. 

We are enjoying John immensely, but a storm has kept 
him from his weeds at K. P. for 48 hours, and we have 
felt as if we had brought it on. Now he has seized a lift 
in it, and gone to his garden. 

I am sorry to hear by an Abby-letter that your father is 
not feeling as well as usual. Do give him my best regards. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HowELts. 


Henry James’s Mr. and Mrs. James T. Fields ap- 
peared in the Atlantic for July, 1915. In a letter to his 
daughter at the time of Mrs. Fields’s death in the January 
of that year, Howells said: 


“The news has been a blow to me; she was the last of 
the world I came into at Boston, for Mrs. Bell was not in 
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it for years later. It was to Mrs. Fields liking me, Lowell 
insisted, that I owed my place on the Atlantic. Yes I am 
glad we went to see her last summer; I wish I had gone 
oftener to see her in Boston; but we cannot treat people as 
if we expected them to die.” 


‘““My most miserable memoirs” were Years of My Youth, 
and ‘“‘those two blithe books of yours” were A Small Boy 
and Others, and Notes of a Son and Brother. 


To Henry James 


York Harbor, Maine, 
June 29, I9IS. 
DEAR JAMES: 

If I wait to write you a fit letter, I shall write none; so 
here goes a faint response to the kind mentions you make 
of me in your Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Fields. I read it aloud 
to Pilla for our common pleasure; she knew her if not him 
and last summer we passed a night at her house in Man- 
chester. Your paper relumed so many old faded fires, and 
cast, most precious of all, a tender light on your own 
youth, which used to abash me by its worldly maturity. I 
remember Fields bringing me a story of yours with the 
question of whether he should take it, and my saying, 
“Yes, and as many more by the same hand as you can get.” 
That is what young assistant editors should be saying now; 
but are they? A change has passed upon things, we can’t 
deny it; I could not “‘serialize’”’ a story of mine now in any 
American magazines, thousands of them as they are. 

We are much at war for you over here; but we do not 
seem to help much; we are almost as bad as Russians who 
don’t fight at all as they write. All York Harbor is for the 
Allies, beginning with Mrs. Bell, who lives two doors away 
from me. She still is the brightest of octogenarians. Perry 
was down to see me before dooming himself to Hancock. 
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He is your most pathetically constant adorer, and on the 
whole I should say your worship was spreading among us. 
I am comparatively a dead cult with my statues cut down 
and the grass growing over them in the pale moonlight. 

There is now a great wash of young poetry on these 
shores, and some of it not so bad. Pilla and I spend our 
days gardening by day and reading by night. We have a 
deliciously large, cool house—no such oven as we baked you 
in at Kittery Point ten years ago. I am doing my miserable 
memoirs, which really make me sick; but I promised to do 
them. I end them with going off to Venice. It is something 
awful and I wonder the more at the grace and ease with 
which you carry off your past in those two blithe books of 
yours. 

Your affectionately, 


W. D. HowELtLs. 


Brander Matthews was compiling his book The Chief 
European Dramatists, in which he finally included La Lo- 
candiera, by Goldoni, but nothing of Alfieri’s. 


To Brander Matthews 


York Harbor, Me., 
July 1st, 1915. 
My veRY DEAR MATTHEWS: 

I was very glad to see your handwriting again, and I 
wish I could say from my own knowledge that Saul was 
Alfieri’s greatest tragedy. Everyone else says so; but I 
have not read it; Alfieri is not easy reading. I think the 
Clytemnestra is tremendous, but the theme is hackneyed, 
and the Don Filippo or Carlos is awful. The Clytem- 
nestra in my Modern Italian Poets is mine-issimo, and 
Alfieri’s too, almost word for word. I’m very proud of it 
as a bit of work, but it is yours for your book and welcome, 
if one act of the five will be of any use to you. I wish 
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I had done the whole play, but life is short and gets shorter 
the longer I live. That is a reason for my sharing, as I 
do, the regret you express at our not writing oftener. I have 
never seen the English version of Alfieri; but it ought to be 
good, and probably isn’t. La Locandiera of Goldoni is 
an inevitable choice; but I like some of the dialect pieces 
better: they are all racier, of course—Sior Todero Bron- 
tolon, Le Baruffe Chiozzotte, etc. 

I wish I could be of any real use, but I am getting use- 
lesser every way. I am old, old! I get tired easily, mind 
as well as body; I am losing my incentive; as someone says 
in that saddest novel of Tourgueneff’s, ‘““The zest is gone.” * 

Yours affectionately, 
W. D. Howe ts. 


* It isn’t, either! But I like 
the heartbreak of the words. 


“Gillette” was William Gillette. 

On July 26, 1915, Henry James, as an expression of his 
loyalty to the Allies in the World War, became a British 
subject. 

As the registration law of New York prevented Howells 
from exercising his vote there, he became a citizen of York 


Harbor, Maine. 


To Brander Matthews 


York Harbor, Maine, 
August *7, 1915: 
My DEAR BRANDER MATTHEWS: 

I suppose that as President—‘‘officially’—I must not 
commend anybody for the Academy. But if you wish to 
use something against me as a human being, I don’t mind 
saying that I think Gillette a consummate artist in the two 
sorts where Shakespeare, only, perhaps, excelled him. Se- 
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cret Service is one of the best plays of a time which comes 
close to the Elizabethan in the drama, and Gillette acts 
it as well as he wrote it. Besides, he is a charming fellow, 
no small merit in an Academician, and I only wish I were 
half as tall or young. 

I am sorry to lose James as an American as well as 
an Academician; but he had a full right to do what he has 
done. I myself could not bow the knee to any crowned 
head, even poor George V, but if it were a question of be- 
ing a French citizen, well that would have its allurements 
in a time when we are holding up our heads so high that 
Germany may spit in our faces the more conveniently. Still, 
“America is good enough for me.” I am just thinking of 
becoming a citizen of Maine—what? 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. Howe Lts. 


To Joyce Kilmer 


York Harbor, Maine, 
October 9, 1915. 
Dear Mr. KILMER: 

I have an old man’s vice of waking hours too early 
for breakfast, and I spent the time this morning between 
4:30 and 5:30 reading your dear little book of large 
poems. For they are large in loveliness, every one. I did 
not know I had the book, though perhaps I once knew 
it, and I chanced on it last night while decimating my 
shelves for reading to send to the trenches—the trenches of 
the Allies, bless God! 

It is every word beautiful, and most unaffectedly un- 
affected—do not let the phrase get into print before I put 
it. 

I like you, my dear young brother, not only because you 
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love beauty, but love decency also. There are so many of 
our brood I could willingly take out and step on. 
Yours affectionately, 


W. D. HowELts. 


Howells would not come to the joint meeting of the 
Academy of Arts and Letters and the Institute, at Boston, 
to receive the Institute gold medal for fiction in person, so 
Edwin H. Blashfield had written to his daughter to ask 
whom he would like to have receive the medal for him. 
Howells suggested Mabie, but, instead of receiving the 
medal for Howells, Mabie delivered the presentation ad- 
dress and the secretary read a letter from Howells in ac- 
ceptance of the honour. 

“Hywel Altruria” was the Druidical name given Howells 
by the American Gorsedd when he was elected a member, 
at its session in San Francisco on August 6, 1915. 


To Miss Mildred Howells 


130 West 57th Street, New York, 
November 5, 1915. 
DEAR PILLA: 

You cannot keep out of my glory. 

Will you please tell Mr. Blashfield that of all others 
I should prefer Hamilton W. Mabie to accept the medal for 
me unless it should be more fit for Mr. Sloane unofficially to 
do so. With him I should be equally sure of the right thing 
being said in the right way. 

You must write at once, and must guard yourself mean- 
while from giving me glory-crowned away. 

I wish you might go to that one of the meetings. I don’t 
expect to go to any. You know how the thing would fuss 
my old nerves, and I shouldn’t like to be medalled to my 
face. 

Your affectionate father, 
Hywev ALTRURIA. 
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“My Stratford book” was The Seen and Unseen at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. 


To Hamilton Wright Mabie 


130 West 57th Street, 
Noy. roth, 1915. 
My DEAR MaBIE: 

Yes, indeed, I duly received your Outlook with that kind- 
est notice of my Stratford book. You must know how I value 
such words from such a Shakespearian as you. [hey are 
such words as hardly another man living could speak with 
the same authority, and I thank you most truly for them. 

I like them so much that I would be willing to have you 
read them in default of any others when you receive my 
medal for me at the Institute meeting in Boston; I know you 
are not going to refuse me this office, which I have asked in 
preference of you to any other friend. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. How_ELts. 


Under ‘the old arrangement” with Harpers, Howells 
had received a salary that covered the Easy Chair and all 
that he wrote, but with the “partial separation’? he was to 
receive only a salary for the Easy Chair, and they were to 
take such of his other work as they wished, with the proviso 
that he should offer what he wrote to them before anyone 
else. 


To F. A. Duneka 


Hotel Hawthorne, 71 West 4oth street, 
Nov. 30, 1915. 
DEAR Mr. DUNEKA: 
I hope to find you at Franklin Square about eleven o’clock 
Thursday morning when I bring the sketch which you will 
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reject at sight, though it will be the last offered you gratis, 
under the old arrangement. 

I wish also to ask you when I may let our (partial) sep- 
aration be known through the editors whom I shall begin 
trying to sell my wares to. It will be rather shivery business 
and I should like your blessing on my cold chills. 

My daughter’s coming has turned us both out of my son’s 
restricted flat, and we are here till we go, as we expect, 
to Atlantic City next Monday. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. How ELtLs. 


1916 


Henry James died on the 28th of February, 1916. There 
had been some talk of Howells’s writing about James for 
the Harper's Monthly, but as the magazine could not meet 
Howells’s terms the idea was abandoned, much to his relief, 
as he was old and tired, and dwelling on the past was pain- 
ful to him. 

Howells did, however, write of Henry James, but it was 
not until James’s letters were published in 1920; then he 
began two papers during his last illness, one an Easy 
Chair on the James letters, and the other an article called 
The American James, for he felt very strongly that Henry 
James was always at heart intensely American. 


To F. A. Duneka 


St. Augustine, March 23, 1916. 
DEAR Mr. DUNEKA: 

I am truly, almost humbly, grateful to you for refusing 
to give the price I asked for the James paper, because, now 
I need not lash myself on to doing it within a certain time. 
My demand was the measure of the strain I must undergo 
in that case, as well as of the thing’s intrinsic value; the 
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market value would be always your affair. I doubt now 
whether I shall ever write the paper; certainly if I do it will 
not be immediately. The relief is more than I could ex- 
press without theatre, and it is for this that I thank you. 
I shall gladly return to mousing about this strange, beauti- 
ful, factitious, fatuous place, and remand my memories of 
James to the past where I should have suffered so much in 
calling them up. 
Sincerely, almost affectionately, yours, 


W. D. HoweELtLs. 


“My story” was The Leatherwood God. 


To Hamlin Garland 


St. Augustine, March 25, 1916. 
My DEAR GARLAND: 

I somehow thought you would be first to speak a good 
word for my story, and there is no one whose good word 
could be welcomer. I thank you for it, and I hope the thing 
will not disappoint you as it goes on. Nancy is the chief 
figure of the drama, and you are right in expecting my best 
of old Braile; he is a sort of grim chorus, but he has his 
part in the action. 

We expect to go North in a fortnight, and be in New 
York about April 20, for a week. Your New York experi- 
ment interests me; you are right to make it. 

I want a good long talk with you. 

My daughter joins me in best regards to your wife and 
you. With love to your little ones, 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELts. 


There had appeared in the New York Evening Post for 
May 4, 1916, an editorial headed The Irish Executions, 
which said: 
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“The grounds for national resentment and the motives 
for merciless and exemplary punishment were strong, yet 
it was a mistake to yield to them. . . . It at once presents 
the Irish people with new martyrs. . . . Sir Edward Car- 
son is not saying much these days. If he approves the exe- 
cution of Pearse, he must admit that it would have been 
right to try, and hang, himself for treason two years ago. 
Belfast cannot do with impunity what was attempted in 
Dublin and bloodily put down.” 


It was to this editorial that Howells referred in his 
letter to the editor of the New York Evening Post on The 
Irish Executions, which was printed in that paper for May 
8, 1916, and afterwards reprinted in the Nation for May 
18th of that year without Howells’s knowledge or consent. 


The New York Times said of the executions on May 4: 


“Four Rebel Leaders Executed.” [This was a mistake as 
Connolly was not shot until later.] It added: “Four Irish 
revolt leaders were students of Social Problems.” Of the 
men themselves it said: 


“Patrick H. Pearse was known in Ireland as an authority 
on Gaelic literature. He started life as a barrister. For 
some time he was editor of the Gaelic Journal in Dublin and 
later founded St. Edna’s School. 

“James Connolly came of the laboring classes, although 
it was commonly believed he was a university graduate. 
He as a matter of fact had deep knowledge of social and 
economic subjects entirely on his own motion. Twenty years 
ago he had founded the Irish Socialist Party. He was con- 
sidered more devoted to Social propaganda than to the free- 
ing of Ireland. 

“Thomas MacDonagh was a close associate of Pearse. 
He was for some time assistant Professor of English litera- 
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ture in the National University of Ireland, but resigned to 
become assistant to Pearse in St. Edna’s School. 

“Thomas J. Clarke was one of the leaders in the Fenian 
conspiracy of the early eighties. He was arrested and sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment, but was released after serving 
fourteen years.” 


On May 6th, the New York Times said: 


“Four more Rebels Shot in Ireland’”’; these were “Joseph 
Plunkett, Edward Daly, Michael O’Hanrahan and William 
Pearse: 

‘Joseph Plunkett was one of the seven signers of the 
Irish Declaration of Independence. He was twenty-five 
years old, and had been editor of the Jrish Review until it 
was suppressed by the British Government. Author of a 
book of poetry. 

“Edward Daly was twenty-four and brother-in-law of 
Thomas Clarke. 

“Michael O’Hanrahan was thirty. He was organizer of 
the Gaelic League of Counties Kerry and Cork, and for 
years associated with the Irish Literature movement. 

“William Pearse was a sculptor thirty years old. He was 
tutor at St. Edna’s College, where his uncle, Patrick H. 
Pearse, was headmaster.” 


The Times of May tioth said: 


“Strong feeling against Executions shown in Parliament 
by questions to the Premier . . . In an editorial support- 
ing John Redmond’s appeal for clemency the Manchester 
Guardian says: ‘The Dublin military executions are becom- 
ing an atrocity. Four men were shot yesterday and there is 
no sign that this is about to stop. We can understand that 
it may have been desired in the first instance that swift 
punishment should be seen to follow the offense, and that 
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an example should be set and a stern warning be given, but 
this purpose has long been served.’ The Guardian appeals 
for public trials for the remaining offenders, asking why 
this should be granted to Sir Bose: Casement and denied 
the Dublin Rebels.” 


On May 13th the Times said: 


“Connolly shot with McDermott. Last two signers of 
the Irish Republic Proclamation Executed in Dublin. Much 
regret is expressed by influential Liberal newspapers that 
the Government failed to stop the executions of Connolly 
and McDermott. The Manchester Guardian and the Na- 
tion contend that a commutation of these sentences would 
have been not only clemency, but policy.”’ 


THE IRISH EXECUTIONS 
To the Editor of the Evening Post. 


SIR: 

You had so clearly and aptly characterized the cruel 
folly of the English Government in putting its Irish prison- 
ers to death that at first it seemed to me nothing was left 
for your readers but to assent to your wise and just words. 
Now it seems to me that they ought not to assent tacitly, 
but that each of them has a duty to speak out in approval 
of what you have said. 

Nothing more lamentable in the course of the war now 
raging has come to pass than this act of bloody vengeance 
by the English Government. Vengeance, mere vengeance it 
is, for it testifies solely to the power of England, to the 
often wrong of her hard hand against her good heart. It 
would appear that in the hundred years which have elapsed 
since the hanging of Emmet, England has really learned 
nothing in the right treatment of Ireland, where in spite of 
so many centuries of conquest, those who struggle against 
England’s power cannot be traitors, cannot be rebels, as 
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the men of Ulster lately were in their defiance of the Home 
Rule measures brought to bear in the British Parliament, 
upon the Irish situation. This was the golden hour for the 
sort of justice which we misname mercy, this was the mo- 
ment, not indeed, wholly to forget the violent madness of 
the Irish rising, but above everything, not to overmatch it 
with the madness of English resentment. The shooting of 
the Irish insurrectionists is too much like the shooting of 
prisoners of war, too much like taking a leaf from the 
German classic of Schrecklichkeit; and in giving way to her 
vengeance, England has roused the moral sense of mankind 
against her. What a pity, what an infinite pity! She has left 
us who loved her cause in the war against despotism with- 
out another word to say for her until we have first spoken 
our abhorrence of her inexorable legality in dealing with 
her Irish prisoners. 
WILLIAM DEAN HowWELLs. 

New York, May 6. 


Howells’s brother-in-law, Achille Fréchette, who was for 
many years translator for the House of Commons at Ot- 
tawa, had been sent by the Canadian government to study 
the bilingual parliaments in Belgium and Switzerland. He, 
with his wife and daugher and his sister-in-law, Aurelia 
Howells, were in Switzerland when the World War began, 
and they stayed there until its close. 

Marie Marguerite Fréchette’s ‘‘admirable article’ in the 
July Atlantic was on Switzerland’s Part in the war. 


To Miss Aurelia H. Howells 


York Harbor, July 4, 1916. 
Dear AURELIA: 
We have just had John and Abby with their boys over 
to lunch, and they have started home in our Ford car. 
I hope the Atlantic people sent Vevie the July number 
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with her admirable article; but I will send it too, to make 
sure. In my last letter I made some suggestions as to future 
contributions. It will be best to send what she writes to 
Mr. Sedgwick direct. 

I am not writing so much this summer as usual, partly 
because I don’t find my stuff so satisfactory, and partly be- 
cause I find writing tires me more than it used, just as walk- 
ing does. It is odd how I find father’s figure and bearing 
in mine, and his face looking at me from the glass. The 
individual life is a repetition of the life that has been. I 
can understand how people weary of it. The fear of death, 
of ceasing to be, continues after the love of living has les- 
sened. That is partly the effect of absences which have re- 
placed the familiar presences. 

The wet has made the country very beautiful, but it is 
tiresome; yet the last week when it dried up and warmed 
up I was impatient, and wanted the rain and hearth fire 
again. The possibility of war with Mexico is dreadful, and 
it is the effect of Wilson’s folly. Some excuse can be made 
for his German policy, but none for his Mexican muddling. 
There is some comfort in the overwhelming prospect of 
Hughes’s election. The Roosevelt men have come back, 
and if the Republicans get into power, our troops will be 
withdrawn from Mexico where they ought never to have 
been sent. This is wickeder than the old Mexican war of 
1846, which father so abhorred, and more stupid and ob- 
jectless. All our poor volunteers are being rushed to the 
border, and may be sent across, any day—men who were 
once dear little boys like Billy and Jacky. We had a wild 
time when we sat down at lunch, they blowing the Fourth 
of July horns their aunt had got them, but they quieted 
down directly and were delightful to the end. I wish I could 
have them with me all the time; but that is not in nature. 

With love from us both to you all, 
Your affectionate brother, 


WILL. 
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To Waldo R. Browne 


York Harbor, June 16, 1916. 
DEAR MR. BROWNE: 

Thank you for letting me see your letter so splendidly 
just and right regarding England and her lamentable mis- 
take, and so only too kind to me. Your words have touched 
me deeply; I wish that I deserved them. 

I never wrote to the Nation, but to the Evening Post, 
and by their office juggle my letter appeared in the Nation 
as if I had addressed myself to that paper. Perhaps you 
will like to see the letter of thanks which the editor of the 
Post sent me. I should like to have it back, of course. 

I do not remember writing anything about the Anarchists 
except my letter to the Tribune deploring their unjust fate, 
and I can think of nothing at all about Altgeld. I met him 
only once—at Hull House, and had the joy of telling him 
how glad of him I was. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. How.eELts. 


“My little sketch” was The Pearl, which had appeared 
in the August Harper’s, and “your brother” was Booth 
Tarkington. 


To Mrs. O. G. Jameson 


York Harbor, Sept. 14, 1916. 
DEAR Mrs. JAMESON: 

Thank you for liking my little sketch without caring who 
took the pin if Stephen West got the pearl. It seems to be 
the Lady or the Tiger with so many people; I had no idea 
of writing a riddle. 

I shall always remember that delightful and distinguished 
dinner you let me come to at your house in Indianapolis. 
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To sit at your board with the good President Harrison was 
an honor which these days cannot match. 

It is always such a pleasure to see your brother—your 
unrivalled brother in his generation. No Englishman stand- 
ing tiptoe can touch the climax of The Turmoil, and as for 
any American! 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HowELLs. 


Howells called the people who sat about in St. Augustine 
reading their “home town” papers and talking of them 
to each other, ‘““Home-Towners” and he began a novel 
about them that he never finished, called The Home- 
Towners. 


To Hamlin Garland 


Kittery Point, October 8, 1916. 
DEAR GARLAND: 

It’s very interesting about your going out with your 
moving-picture people; I wish I were young enough to do 
such a thing, and I wish you luck of your venture with 
all my heart. 

We left York Harbor last Monday and I am here with 
my son’s family for October, hoping to finish the scenario 
of my next novel, The Home-Towners. I bring moving- 
picture folks into it; you know they abound in St. Augustine, 
where I have put the scene of the story. It will be quite 
different from all my other things. 

No, my dear boy, no lunches or anything else to honor 
me. I never did like honoring, and now I couldn’t bear it, 
even friends like you and Matthews. Besides, I don’t know 
when or how long I shall be in New York. 

Yours ever, 


W. D. Howe ts. 
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Fuller’s “book of short things’ was Lines Long and 
Short, a book of free verse. 


To Henry B. Fuller 


Kittery Point, Maine, 
Oct:, 1916. 
My DEAR FULLER: 

I am afraid that “late phase” must find its fullness in 
some other air than this. I am nearly eighty years old and 
tired, tired. It is a strange experience. I used only to need 
the chance to work; now the chance dismays me. Certainly, 
I hope The Leatherwood God will prosper, but I dread to 
know whether. My daughter and I are planning another 
winter in the South: Pinehurst, St. Augustine and perhaps 
New Orleans. We expect to spend November in New York, 
where I wish so much we might see you. It has been pleasant 
to meet dear old Garland; but I believe he is to be with his 
family in Pasadena, moving the Movies. 

Your work for the Free Verse interests me, but does 
not persuade. If it has come to stay, nothing can oust it, 
and I must content myself with deploring it. 

Do have Houghton-Mifflin send me your “‘book of short 
things.”’ Sometimes I can do a good book a good turn, but 
the conditions of my work are grudging. 

Yours affectionately, 


W. D. How.ELLs. 


The agreement with Harpers was revised so that How- 
ells could offer his things first wherever he wished. 


To F. A. Duneka 


St. Hubert, 120 West 57th street, 
Nov. 19, 1916. 
DEAR Mr. DUNEKA: 
Mr. Wells writes me that he has told you of my wish 
to be relieved from the promise I gave you last fall when 
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we arranged the new basis for the Easy Chair, and you 
asked that I should offer everything I did to Harper’s first. 
This was an after-thought of yours, but I willingly assented 
because I naturally supposed that what I offered would be 
accepted; in fifty years the inevitable acceptance of my 
work everywhere had perhaps spoiled me for refusal; 
but the first thing I offered Harper’s, some months ago, was 
unconditionally refused. I have no criticism to make of 
this adverse judgment; but I feel that my sort of fiction 
is no longer desired at Franklin Square, and I think I should 
be free to offer it elsewhere without having to explain 
that it has failed of liking there. The present condition 
seems hampering to both sides, for I do not suppose that 
the Harper editors like to refuse any more than I like to 
be refused. This is all, and I would not have voluntarily 
brought the matter to your notice; but Mr. Wells’s talk 
will no doubt have prepared you for this appeal. 

I feel very deeply for you in your continued debility, and 
I wish I could fully express my sense of the consideration 
you have always shown me; but I can only assure you of 
my grateful regard. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HowELts. 


Duneka’s illness was a painful and hopeless one, and 
Howells, to whom it was a real grief, had made a journey 
out to Duneka’s home in New Jersey to see him before go- 
ing South. 


To F. A. Duneka 


Hotel Alcazar, St. Augustine, Fla., 
December 23, 1916. 
DEAR Mr. DUNEKA: 
I want to recall myself to you on Christmas Day, when 
I hope this will reach you, with the wish of my whole 
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heart for your full recovery. I have been thinking of all 
your generous friendship during the fifteen years when we 
were together, and of the kind things you did to me, down 
to the day of our parting. How patient you always were 
with me, how sympathetic, how considerate of my foibles. 
I grow older and older on your hands, but you never let 
me know you know it, and now when I begin to know it 
from within myself, I must wonder at your forbearance. 
I should like to remind you of all the instances of your 
kindness, but I shall never forget them, and I trust you 
will remember them. We lived through a hazardous experi- 
ment; may you live through the years of your power again, 
and use it to befriend some worthier object. May I assure 
you of my very earnest affection? 
Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HoweELts. 


“Father’s beautiful and modest memoir’? was William 
Cooper Howells’s Life in Ohio, 1813-40, published in Cin- 
cinnati by the Robert Clarke Company with an introduction 
and conclusion by W. D. Howells. 

The novel Howells was trying to do was The Home- 
T owners. 


To Mrs. Freéchette 


Hotel Alcazar, St. Augustine, Florida, 
December 31, 1916. 
DEAR ANNIE: 

I want to thank Achille for his sonnets, which brought 
back my sense of Switzerland with a grace felt even through 
my translation of his beautiful French. I am so glad he is 
well again; his poetry, I take it, is a return of health. 
My affectionate regards to him. 

I got much of my family lore out of father’s beautiful 
and modest memoir. Haven’t you read it? Then there were 
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scraps of hearsay which had stuck in my memory. But I 
feel my book very inadequate; it was hard to do and I did 
it badly in great part. All my later work has been hard. 
Have you read The Leatherwood God? The English have 
received it intelligently, and the American critics, though 
kind, most ignorantly. What strange animals some of them 
are. What strange animals nearly all of us seem in our 
shameful situation! The English have no right to blame us, 
but I burn with shame before the French, that generous 
people. Our President flounders from bad to worse; he 
cannot write his ridiculous notes intelligibly. We are in one 
of the two great hotels here, which is filling up, and will 
overflow soon. But the people are not interesting; I envy 
you the sort you see in Switzerland. The Americans seem 
not to think, any longer. But I see them here at their idlest 
and emptiest. I am trying to do a novel, but on this bare 
ground it is hard sledding. I think I shall hardly finish it, 
though the notion of it pleased me at first greatly. I feel 
my years, which are almost eighty. I oughtn’t to grumble, 
for at least I have my health when most people are sick and 
sore from long living. How dearly I should like to see you 
and talk with you! I never hear now from Eliza. Do you? 
Sam wrote a very good letter about my recollections. I don’t 
know how they are getting on. It must be hard for him to 
dog around to his job where he seems to sit among the 
cinders of the furnace room; but I’ve made it easy for him 
to have two or three holidays a week. The John family are 
all well, and Billy is going to school very joyously. 
Jacky is a tender little angel with a quick temper. 
Love to all, 


WILL. 


XXXIX 


1917, 1918 


Eightieth birthday dinner at the National Arts Club. Another 
winter in Florida. Views on Dickens revised. Letters to Italian 
papers against German propaganda. 


66 HE SUN DANCE” was a symposium in the New 
York Sun on Howells’s eightieth birthday, with an 
article called His Friends Greet William Dean Howells at 
Eighty, by Mary Mullett, and with letters from Booth 
Tarkington, Hamlin Garland, Douglas Z. Doty, Charles 
Hanson Towne, and Thomas Sergeant Perry. 
“The subscription book” was The Library of Universal 
Adventure by Sea and Land, which he and Perry had done 
together. 


Toul S..berey 


LIVOR, Ns ca 
February 28, 1917. 
My DEAR PERRY: 

Your praise of me at the Sun dance was such as to give 
me the delicate pleasure of perfectly adjusted blame. In- 
deed, you are too good to me, and I am beholden to you 
much. When I think what you might have said—but I will 
not be fulsome. I recall especially H. James bringing us 
together, and also a meeting in (?) Holworthy. Fay, who 
was Hercules and Reverend, once said to me, ‘“‘Perry has a 
genius for friendship,” and he was right. I liked your recall- 
ing our benefactor of the subscription book. “You can call 
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this copy worth $40,000.” So we did, but it did not come. 
We are here in the mud of the North Carolina moun- 
tains, and when we were in Savannah we were in a better 
place—one altogether lovely, in fact. I think we are not 
long for these tops—but who knows? 
With our love to you all, 
Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELts. 


Hamlin Garland had arranged a celebration of Howells’s 
eightieth birthday at the National Arts Club, but as 
Howells was in the South he could not be at the meeting. 
In writing of it to Garland before it was held, he said: 


“T do not know whether to be more daunted or delighted 
by the program of the meeting which you have sent me. If 
I could somehow be put outside the whole affair, I think I 
could be not wholly unhappy in having the verses and the 
songs and the little play which you promise. As it is, and at 
the worst, I can count on unmixed pleasure in the chair- 
man’s remarks, for I shall not have to make them, and I 
know they will be of the kindness which is the warp and 
woof of our long friendship. 

“In the presence of so much potential immortality may 
I single out the fixed fame of our divine MacDowell, as re- 
nown which I hope not quite forgottenly to share with 
him in the verse which his music has given wings? As for 
the rest who have joined in your design to flatter me out of 
the sense of my eighty years,—but whom I must not dis- 
tinguish by name, they may be sure that the gratitude which 
remains unspoken in my heart will be life-long, if not as 
long as the arts in which we are all, young and old, breth- 
rene: 


“The verse’ to which MacDowell’s music had “given 
wings” was Howells’s Folk Song and The Sea. 
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The letters written to be read at the dinner by various 
friends and authors were afterwards bound in a book by 
Harpers and presented to Howells. 


To Hamlin Garland 


The Logan, N. C. Avenue, 
Atlantic City, April 7, 1917. 
My DEAR GARLAND: 

John wrote me a full account of the noble obsequies of 
my departed youth, which you arranged, and I wish to 
thank you for the loving-kindness which so efficiently moved 
you. Nothing, as I imagine it, could more gratify a de- 
parted spirit, and I fully realize what time you have spent 
and trouble you have taken for a rather ungracious ghost. I 
cannot love you more than ever, but I can thank you, and 
I do thank you. When the bound volume of obituary testi- 
monials comes to me I will write a general acknowledg- 
ment which I will send to each of the friends; until then, I 
suppose I can do nothing. I can never say how truly I feel 
and highly value the whole affair; I do not see how any 
man could have received greater honor or deserved it less. 

The morrow of my birthday finds me very sensibly 80 
years old. I have spent the winter in the geographical sum- 
mer of the South, and I am more tired than if I had fol- 
lowed Dr. Cook to the North Pole. What dismays me is 
that I have lost my lust of work; any man may now write 
my stories, essays, poems, plays, etc. and take half the 
money; perhaps he would want more; J would in his place. 

Write me a letter about yourself and your New York 
conditioning. We shall be here till about the 20th; then a 
week in New York, then two in Boston, and then a long, 
long summer in York Harbor, if the Germans let us. How 
strange it is, this war which our love of peace compels 
us to! 

Yours ever, 


W. D. Howe Lts. 
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“Your very great book” was His Own Country, of which 
the hero was a Negro who returned from Canada to his 
birthplace in the South. 


To Paul Kester 


Atlantic City, N. J., 
Aprilhr241917- 
My DEAR PAUL: 

Night before last, well toward morning, I finished your 
very great book. If there is justice in fate it will count with 
the three or four American novels which merit remem- 
brance. In its characterization of types and conditions it is 
powerful, and a whole state of things survives and abides 
in its pages. I wish I could tell you all I feel about it; but 
I can speak only of your magnificent hero, the brute-egotist 
and fool-martyr, Brent. He is magnificent. Your South- 
erners white and black are all true, and I wonder how they 
will work out their hopeless problem. Your terrible book 
leaves that as it must and where it finds it. 

The thing ought to make a great effect with the public, 
and I could wish the great war over that it might have a 
fair chance. 

Of course I should like to write about it, but I don’t know 
where exactly—the Easy Chairs creak along so heavily and 
slowly. 

You have done a vast thing; I wish I had you here to 
give the particulars of praise which I can’t write. 

Greet your mother from me on having such a son. 

Your affectionate cousin, 


W. D. HowELts. 


To James Ford Rhodes 


St. Hubert, 120 West 57th Street, 
New York, April 28, 1917. 
My DEAR RHODES: 
Ever since you wrote me in February trying to console 
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me for my regrettable eightieth birthday, I have been hop- 
ing I could forget it. But I know very well that unless I 
own having got your letter, when I meet you in Boston be- 
fore long, I shall curl up with a guilty consciousness of in- 
gratitude, and so I will hasten while there is yet time, to 
tell you that I did take comfort from your kind words. Sad 
experience has taught me that there is nothing but this, or 
something like it, to say. More sense of the naughtiness of 
superfluity and the sense of insincerity grows upon one as 
one advances. You may care to know that in spite of my 
sins of omission, I am keeping my health as well as a man 
of eighty may; but if I could have lived on without becom- 
ing eighty I think I should have done it. That is a mean age 
to be of, for not only do you hate to work, but you hate the 
occasions of it, such as the lingering interest in life and 
even of literature. I have known men who were active intel- 
lectually even at ninety, but their prowess struck me as 
galvanic. For my own part I hate even writing this letter. 
I would like to take all my meals in bed and not get up 
except for the next night’s rest. But all the same I love 
you, and I thank you, and I thank Mrs. Rhodes for caring 
for my books ;—they are not as old as I am. 
Yours ever, 


W. D. HoweELts. 


To Miss Aurelia Howells 


York Harbor, June 13, 1917. 
DEAR AURELIA: 

I decided to send you money by cable again; I didn’t like 
to take the chances of the mail. Of course I shall hear from 
you at once, unless Switzerland keeps selling the Germans 
cattle, and the Allies bottle her up, as they must: it doesn’t 
matter that the cattle are her own. It is all dreadful, but 
we don’t realize our own part in it yet, though the conscrip- 
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tion has taken its first step, and we are all, who can, buying 
U. S. bonds. In different ways most of our friends have sent 
fathers or sons over to take what part they can in the war 
which seems so incredible. The Allies’ envoys stirred us up 
all they could, but we shall not believe in it till we get our 
own mortality lists, and our wounded begin returning. We 
are serious, but we cannot believe it all. Everybody is try- 
ing to do something, but our own family is out of the fight- 
ing because of age and disability. The poor little boys long 
to be boy scouts, but I’m glad they’re so far off from soldier- 
ing yet. The Americans who realize the situation are very 
serious, and accept it as a dire necessity, unless the Ger- 
mans, who seem the worst people in history, are to rule the 
world. We have had the latest and coldest spring I ever 
knew—almost a month behind time. I hear nothing direct 
from Sam, but I believe he is getting on all right. 

It is joyful to have John’s family at Kittery Point. 
While Pilla was in Boston, I spent three glad days with 
them. 

With love to all, 
Your aff’te brother 
WILL. 


“Your book” was 4 Son of the Middle Border. 


To Hamlin Garland 


York Harbor, July 22, 1917. 
My DEAR GARLAND: 

So far as I know your book is without its like in litera- 
ture. It is perfectly true to life, and beautiful with right 
feeling, from first to last. I wish every American, every 
human being might read it. Never before has any man told 
our mortal story so manfully, so kindly. I would like it to 
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go on forever. But I miss two galley slips, 160-161, and 
where are they? It often needs proof-reading. 
Are you coming to see me? Say when. 
Yours affectionately, 


W. D. How.ELLs. 


P. S. Why do you say I have, or had, a large head? The 
average hat of the dining-room hat-rack comes down over 
my ears. 


To Hamlin Garland 


York Harbor, 
July 23, 1917. 
My DEAR GARLAND: 

I do not think a man who has done ’s fine and true 
things should be kept out of the Institute because amidst the 
sorrows and discouragements of the past twenty years he 
has published nothing! Editors may be to blame for that. 
But what a monstrous idea! Does a man cease to be an 
author because he no longer prints? 

I would have every man who has done good things, few 
or many, whether he has outlived his luck or not, welcomed 
to the Institute. This seems to be the spirit of your noble 
book which I have just been praising to you. “But if your 
love persuade you not, Let not my letter.” 

Yours ever, 


W. D. HowELts. 


“This script’ was a type like writing that Howells used 
on his typewriter. 

‘Poole’s new book” was His Family, Paul Kester’s was 
His Own People, and Abraham Cahan’s was Levinsky. 

The “strange book” by Alexander Harvey was William 
Dean Howells: A Study of the Achievement of a Literary 
Artist. 
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To F. A. Duneka 


York Harbor, Sept. 20, 1917. 
Dear Mr. DuNEKA: 

This script will remind you of one of your old detesta- 
tions, but I have become so fond of it that I can’t quite give 
It up. 

I hope you have had a good summer. Wells writes me 
that you are still interested in our common shop and are do- 
ing a lot of work for it. My own work comes harder than it 
used, just as my walking does. If I get over a mile of ground 
and grass, I feel that I am young again, but I don’t blow 
about it so much as I blow. You know that when I gave up 
everything but the Chair, I didn’t mean to do anything else, 
but one thing and another tempts me. The world is still in- 
teresting, and there are books that I want to write of so 
much that I have broken into the Sunday Times Review, 
and done a page about dear old Garland’s autobiography 
—a mighty good book. You ought to read it, and Poole’s 
new book, and Paul Kester’s; Abraham Cahan has done a 
pretty great autobiographical novel, but it is too sensual in 
its facts, though he is a good man. Why do they want to get 
so much dirt in? Have you seen a strange book wholly 
about me by a certain Alexander Harvey? After two-thirds 
I wouldn’t have spoken to you; after the last third you 
wouldn’t have spoken to me. Just now I’m reading Frois- 
sart; mighty good stuff; and I have read up the Pelopon- 
nesian war, and Edward 3d, and other histories; I’m read- 
ing The Newcomes to my daughter, and I have read her 
Philip; not so bad as I expected. 

We have had a long, rainy, foggy summer, and now dust 
and drouth. To-day we have dug our potatoes—three 
bushels, magnificent. Last month I fell over in my corn- 
patch, and almost broke a rib, but not quite, though I am 
still sore from the bruise. 
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I think often of our years together—touch and go-ments 
mostly—and always tenderly of your wise kindness. 
Yours affectionately, 


W. D. HowELtLs. 


What Howells had still to say of Clemens was said in his 
Easy Chair of March, 1918, which was about Mark 
Twain’s Letters, edited by Albert Bigelow Paine. 


To F. A. Duneka 


The Blackstone, 50 East 58th street, 
Nov. 19, 1917. 
My DEAR DUNEKA: 

I hear you are still waiting to go South, and we expect 
to follow you after no great time. We expect to go only to 
Savannah, which we like greatly for its excellent hotel and 
its admirable people; we came to know nearly all of them 
this early spring. I have been immensely interested in the 
Mark Twain letters, and am expecting of course to write 
about them. I think I have still something to say of him that 
they will help me say. He is the naturalest if not wildest 
man that I ever knew, and on some sides I knew him better 
than anyone else. His letters sparkle, or bristle with texts; 
and the difficulty will be to keep my sermon within bounds. 

I saw Dressel North the other day, and he told me of 
you with an affection that would have made me jealous if 
I did not want everybody to share my love for you. I hope 
the Southern roads will smooth themselves under your car 
wheels and that you will reach Miami in good shape. I used 
to bathe in the Miami in the Boy’s Town, five times a day 
when the Southern Ohio summer got well heated. It is three 
times a river in Ohio, Great Miami, Little Miami, and 
Miami of the Lake; but I suppose the Floridian sojourners 
think we Buckeyes borrowed the name from Florida. 

My daughter and I have been in Boston since we closed 
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at York Harbor, and here a fortnight nearly; we expect to 
start again about the 30th. She wishes her affectionate re- 
gards to Mrs. Duneka and you with my own. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HowELts. 


The quotation from Howells in Miss Longfellow’s In- 
troduction to the Letters of John Holmes to James Russell 
Lowell and Others was from Literary Friends and Ac- 
quaintance, where he describes the oyster suppers John 
Holmes used to give him and his wife in their own house. 
Howells always delighted in what John Holmes told him 
of the letters he wrote to his nephew, Edward Holmes, in 
the character of Goliath Tittle, a Kennebunk sailor; and 
especially in the one where Goliath was first tattooed in 
circles by one South Sea tribe, and then captured by another, 
who changed all his circles to squares. 


To Miss Alice Longfellow 


50 East 58th street, New York, 
December 7, 1917. 
Dear Miss LONGFELLOW: 

I am very glad to be quoted in your charming introduc- 
tion to the John Holmes Letters. They all remind me so 
of him, and they are so sweetly and genuinely humorous as 
Charles Lamb’s. You are to be envied your often goodness 
to him. 

I dare not venture trying to tell you what memories your 
brief message brought up! My association with your father 
was a blessing on my youth. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. Howe ts. 
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1918 


The winter of 1918 was so severe that Howells had left 
Savannah for St. Augustine in search of warmth, and not 
finding it there, had gone as far as Miami, where he had 
many talks with Duneka, who gave him Ruggles of Red 
Gap when he left Miami for St. Augustine again. 


To F. A. Duneka 


Hotel Alcazar; St. Augustine, Fla. 
February 28, 1918. 
My DEAR DUNEKA: 

I thank you all my possible for Ruggles of Red Gap, 
which is one of the best studies of our life I have read for 
many a day, and a piece of humor worthy of Bret Harte 
in his prime. Do you know anything else by the author? I 
think I have got an Easy Chair topic out of it, and I should 
like to make my manners to him generally. I find the book 
known to many here, and I wonder how I have skipped it, 
or missed it. 

I talk much here with an old General Davis who is im- 
passioned for everything about Fanny Kemble, and has col- 
lected a lot about her. He is an old fellow of my own age; 
and I met him at lunch some years ago, when he actually 
dozed between courses. Think of being frankly able to do 
that! 

My daughter and I are reading Great Expectations 
aloud. Do you remember it? An amazingly meaty book, by 
far one of Dickens’s best. It amazes me by its variety and 
fullness and makes me ashamed of ever slighting Dickens 
in my opinions. We ought to have several lives—not so 
many as a cat, but far more than most men, so as to cor- 
rect the mistakes of one in another. 
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The weather is just right here. I hope it’s so at Miami, 
too. 
With our affection to you all, 
Yours sincerely, 


W. D. How. LLs. 


To F. A. Duneka 


St. Augustine, March 13, 1918. 
DEAR DUNEKA: 

Decidedly but not very distinctly, Pip did marry Estella. 
I should have preferred more wedding-cake; but I sup- 
pose they looked upon that of Miss Havisham as a warn- 
ing. When you get at the book again you will see. We have 
just packed our copy for York Harbor. 

It was cold, the other day, but it was delicious. Still I 
thought twice about advising St. Augustine for an inveterate 
Miamian like you, and I now advise against it! 

We expect to go on to Savannah on Sunday, and our ad- 
dress will be the De Soto Hotel. I hope to keep writing 
you from point to point. 

I always expect Providence to fail me with Easy Chair 
subjects; but after the Mark Twain letters, here comes 
Sidney Colvin’s wonderfully comprehensive expansion of 
his life of Keats—a perfect feast. It is the time of all others 
that I delight in most. Scribners ought to send it to you, 
and let you renew your friendship with Leigh Hunt, Charles 
Lamb, Hazlitt, Wordsworth, and all that goodly fellow- 
ship. I have spent a glad morning just cutting the leaves of 
the book. 

With our love to Mrs. Duneka, 
Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HowELts. 


Howells had been asked to write a letter for the Italian 
newspapers to contradict the German propaganda that 
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the Americans cared nothing for Italy. He addressed his 
letter to Signor Cortesi, the head of the Associated Press 
in Rome, with whom he had made friends during his last 
visit there, because, as he said in a letter to his son, “‘I don’t 
see how I can enter into this matter except through a letter 
to Cortesi. I can’t fire a long-range gun into the air without 
launching mere punk.” 


To Signor Cortesi 


130 West 57th St., New York, 
May Ist, 1918. 
My DEAR Mr. CorTes!: 

Many old and young lovers of Italy here have heard 
with grief that Italians in Rome and elsewhere have 
credited the German slander that Americans care nothing 
for them except as they can make some selfish use of them. 
You who know us at first hand will not need to be set right 
in this matter, but if you know any Italians who do, will 
you say to them from an old American author, whose liter- 
ary life began with his Venetian Life, that he has never 
known any American who does not love Italy with patriotic 
fervor and is not proud to claim fellow-citizenship with her 
sons in the ideal Republic which units all the children of 
liberty. I entreat all Italians to believe in our honor of their 
name, and our devotion to their cause, which is our cause. 
I lived through the last four years of the Austrians at 
Venice, and it is the great sorrow of my old age that I see 
them again on the shores of the Lagoon while it is my 
strongest hope that I shall live to see them driven from 
them forever. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. How.ELts. 
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Howells does not tell in his letter that, with some ciga- 
rettes as an introduction, he joined the Canadian soldiers at 
their table, and that he scarcely slept that night for think- 
ing of them. 


To Miss Aurelia H. Howells 


Hotel Bellevue, Boston, 
May 12, 1918. 
DEAR AURELIA: 

We are here on our way to Kittery Point to-morrow; I 
expect to spend the summer there with John’s family, and 
Pilla looks forward to a vacation of visiting inland. We 
hope to let our house at York Harbor, but we may not, for 
everything is uncertain. John has no work as an architect 
and will be with us a good part of the summer. He hopes 
to get some of the housing which the government is going 
to do for the workmen of the Navy Yard; they have been 
increased by several thousand; but this is only a minor 
post. You can’t imagine the scale of the national opera- 
tions. 

A squad of Canadian soldiers came in to supper. They 
are going to help in the Red Cross “drive” which is 
planned. Two of the poor fellows has lost each a leg. It 
was the first of the horrors I had seen, and now I have 
begun to see again the wickedness which has set this war 
ablaze—or rather, not imagine it. Before it was “A tale 
of little meaning though the words are strong.” They were 
all fine, large, robust men, and so young! Our fellows have 
more beauty, but all the soldiers I have seen look good. 
What an awful mystery that such kind boys should be de- 
voted to the mutual butchery of this hell-let-loose. 

The spring which we left full summer at Savannah is be- 
ginning to assert itself at last in the Common and the Gar- 
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den, and there are some adventurous blackbirds and robins. 
But it is a strange, late, loath season. 
Pilla joins me in love to all. 
Your aff’te brother 
WILL. 


To Miss Mildred Howells 


Kittery Point, July 14, 1918. 
DEAR PILLA: 

There’s nothing to add to yesterday, nothing to-day, 
except that dear little Jacky continues feverish, but angelic. 
Last night B. got me in for reading one of his scientific 
magazines on rabbit culture, and marking “just the more 
important parts,’ so that he could more rapidly take it in. 
I also have mainly to provide our pair with clover. But I 
might as well, for otherwise I loaf the time away. At night 
I promise myself to work the next morning, but go to sleep 
over the newspaper. I am reading a most ridiculous life of 
Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, whom I would like to have 
mamma characterize. Last night I had one of my lost-ones 
dreams. It was to arrange a second marriage between her 
and myself! The only second marriage I could imagine for 
myself. Among the guests were the Shepards, Joanna her 
kind young self, and Gus with his hair and beard turned 
from white to the brown I first knew him in. The master- 
spirit seemed to be an ancient Briton whose name * I for- 
get. Mamma arranged getting a motor, which turned into a 
motor-bus full of people to take us through the slush, to the 
hotel where we were to be married, but forgot the trunks, 
and we exchanged reproaches. All very realistic and prob- 
able. No more at present. 

Affectionately, 
PAPA. 


* Something like Aristograsio, in Latin form, evidently. 
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To Abby and John M. Howells 


Hotel Bellevue, Boston, 
Nov. 7; 1918. 
DEAR ABBY, JOHN AND BOTH THE Boys: 

Perry has just been in and we have been helplessly try- 
ing to rejoice together at the Peace! I can only hand my 
failure over to you dearest ones who will remember this 
glorious event and try to tell another generation how you 
felt. I am sure you have told the grandeur of it to your 
dear boys and bidden them remember it as the greatest thing 
in the history of mankind. I wish we could all have been to- 
gether this wonderful day, but I am glad to have been in 
Boston for it, in the same air where our own part of the 
long battle for freedom began. 

The pictures of the boys by one of them are astonishing 
and Bill must realize how glad I am of his skill; for Jack 
it is enough to exist as he does. 

A great mass of people swarmed up to the State House 
where the governor came out and spoke to them. Now the 
sun has set and the new moon which I saw last at Kittery 
Point is looking down again from a clear sky. Love to all. 

FAFA. 


XL 


1919, 1920 


Declines Belgian decoration. Plans Years of My Middle Life. 
Edits Great Modern American Stories. Illness. Easy Chair on 
The Letters of Henry James. The American James. Death on 
May 10, 1920. 


ELLS was now editor of Harper’s Monthly, and the 
essay Howells had proposed was one on the recog- 
nition and appreciation of authors. 


To Thomas B. Wells 


The Blackstone, 
April 17, 1919. 
DEAR WELLS: 

Have no fear of my disparaging myself; rather dread 
an unseemly boasting. If I compare myself with any neg- 
lected or unpopular mortal it shall be Tourguénief; and the 
reader will say, “Oh, well! If that’s all he has got to com- 
plain of his publishers may well rejoice.”’ 

It is a pretty scheme; perhaps I shall try it; but I am 82 
years and 2 months old less 12 days, and my age calls me 
in many ways. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HowELts. 
To Hamlin Garland 


York Harbor, June 29, rg19. 
My DEAR GARLAND: 
Things are going very well with me, thank you. Never 
since I came to eighty have I been so well. I work as of 
384 
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old, or of young, and if the stuff is not so good as before, 
still it is stuff, and I don’t complain. I shall be glad to see 
your novel, and I rejoice to hear that Fuller has gone back 
to his natural job. 

After all, I didn’t write to those bosses of the societies 
which celebrated me in March, for I thought it would seem 
invidious to single some out for my gratitude and spare 
others. When shall I see the collected tributes? I think that 
will be the time to offer my thanks to all for all, which I 
feel to have been a great thing. 

It is a pity you cannot go back to New Salem, but New 
England is no bad place. What about Peterboro which you 
preached up last year? Asbury Park is a beautiful place, 
but rather sharky and undertowy, I’m afraid, come to think 
of it. 

I have done three Easy Chairs hand-running, so as to 
have a good space of time for three papers about people 
of my Venetian period, which I’ve contracted. My last Easy 
Chair is largely about Sir Oliver Lodge’s book, Raymond. 
Have you read it? Not very important, but very touching, 
and not uninteresting. 

My love to you all. 

Yours affectionately, 


W. D. HoweELts. 


Howells suffered greatly over the incivility of having to 
refuse the proffered honour from the King of the Belgians, 
for whom he had a great personal respect, but he believed 
with Longfellow that a republican should not accept the 
decoration of a monarchy, and he felt he could only follow 
Longfellow’s example, of which he says in Literary Friends 
and Acquaintance: 


“Tt is known that the King of Italy offered Longfellow 
the cross of San Lazzaro, which is the Italian literary 
decoration. It came through the good offices of my old 
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acquaintance Professor Messadaglia, then a deputy in the 
Italian Parliament, whom, for some reason I cannot re- 
member, I had put in correspondence with Longfellow. The 
honor was wholly unexpected, and it brought Longfellow a 
distress which was chiefly for the gentleman who had pro- 
cured him the impossible distinction. He showed me the 
pretty collar and cross, not, I think, without a natural pleas- 
ure in it. No man was ever less a bigot in things civil or 
religious than he, but he said, firmly, ‘Of course, as a re- 
publican and a Protestant, I can’t accept a decoration from 
a Catholic prince.’ His decision was from his conscience, 
and I think that all Americans who think duly about it will 
approve his decision.” 


To the Hon. C. Symon 


York Harbor, Maine, 
July 7, 1919. 
Dear SIR: 

I beg to thank you for your kind letter notifying me that 
His Majesty, the King of the Belgians, has bestowed upon 
me the Broad Ribbon of the Order of Leopold II, and I 
desire to express my very earnest sense of the honor done 
me. 

At the same time I have to regret that as the citizen of a 
Republic I cannot receive this monarchical decoration, in- 
estimably as I must prize the distinction of its bestowal by 
a prince so great and good as your sovereign. 

Yours truly, 
W. D. Howe ts. 
Hon C. Symon, 
Secretary of the Legation. 


Howells had begun his autobiography in Years of My 
Youth, and was planning to continue it in another volume 
to be called Years of My Middle Life, which was never 


written. 
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To Thomas B. Wells 


York Harbor, 
Aug. 19, 1919. 
My DEAR WELILs: 

Since I proposed the continuance of my autobiography as 
a serial and a book, I have been thinking it had better be 
called Years of My Middle Life; and I have put down a 
few heads from each of which many tails would dangle. In 
fact, these topics are only sparse suggestions, which would 
indefinitely enrich themselves in the working out. 

I should be glad to have you think the matter over soon, 
and let me know your mind about it. 

I hope soon to let you have the paper on Eighty Years 
and After, which I am now in the mood of writing. It is to 
be, as I understand, not a reminiscence but a study of old 
age. 

What was the other thing we agreed on my doing? 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. Howe ts. 


YEARS OF MY MIDDLE LIFE 


1. Consular service at Venice—Fitness and unfitness— 
Marriage in Paris—Different residences—Conception of 
Italian literature—Question of prolonged consular service 
or return home and resumption of journalism—Various 
acquaintance among Italians—Limited experience through 
political conditions—Domestic conditions—Travels through 
Italy—Excursions to cities in nearer regions—Decision to 
go home after Lincoln’s death—Return through England 
—Trying to get Venetian Life published in London and 
failure—First impressions of English character—Effect of 
English unfriendliness during the Civil War—Return to 
America at Boston and first defeat of journalistic hopes— 
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Journalistic success in New York—New York journalists 
and literati—Invitation to Boston and acceptance of As- 
sistant Editorship of Atlantic M onthly—Settlement in Cam- 
bridge, where no suitable house was to be found, or rooms, 
because of leftover war conditions—Charles Eliot Norton 
joining with my wife’s father in buying us a little house in 
Sacramento Street—I sell this house after four years at 
a profit of $40—Remove to Berkeley Street where we 
live two years—Buy land from Professor Parsons on 
Concord Avenue and build a house where we meant to 
spend our lives, but spent six years—Bret Harte and his 
family came to us in Berkeley Street, and we made our 
great first social essay in a party for them—In Con- 
cord Avenue my intimacy with Mark Twain began—John 
Hay and his wife visited un—W. Waldorf Astor brought 
letter from Hay and lunched with us, and we went more 
and more into society, and came to know everybody in Cam- 
bridge. Longfellow came to supper to meet Garfield— 
Three or four years’ intimacy with Henry James when we 
walked daily together and read each other what we had 
written—I look at his stuff for the Atlantic except one 
“humorous” story—Bayard Taylor, the Stoddards, and all 
the young writers of both sexes occurred—Charles Dudley 
Warner—Mark Twain and his pastor blow in at one of 
our parties after a partial walk from Hartford to Cam- 
bridge—Removal to Belmont in a house built for us by 
McKim, Mead and White—These partners studied in their 


relation to this work. 


To Booth Tarkington 


York Harbor, August 20, 1919. 
My DEAR TARKINGTON: 
I thought you could not do another book as great as The 
Turmoil, but I believe your Magnificent Ambersons is even 
greater in certain ways. It is very even, very close, very 
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equal. Your Bibbs in The Turmoil was a weakness, though 
true to our Mid-Western poetry, but there is no weakness 
in the Ambersons. George and his mother are no truer than 
the rest, but they are wonder-true, and they are marvel- 
lously managed. The atmosphere is our native Mid- 
Western air. It is all very touching and tragic, tragic. I hail 
you again triumphant. I have not got at the other book 
vet: 
Yours ever, 


W. D. Howe Lts. 


Booth Tarkington to W. D. Howells 


Seawood, Kennebunkport, Maine, 
PLU Gva2 Ge alo 
DEAR Mr. Howe Lts: 

Coming back from the discouraging rehearsal of a play, 
in New York, I should have forgotten my troubles had I 
known that your note about The Magnificent Ambersons 
was awaiting me here. 

Of course I agree that ‘‘Bibbs’’ was a weakness of Tur- 
moil. It was you who years ago led us out of all that— 
that silly landscaped maze left by our ancestors on our 
fictional estate,—but unless your followers are on their 
guard constantly, they will sometimes go out the old, old 
ways. That was what happened to me in The Turmoil. 
Probably the effort to make some of the people worth your 
notice had been too much drain upon my strength—and my 
young “hero” found it easier to be as sweet and perfect 
as his grandmother, Little Nell, or his great-grandmother, 
Rowena—confound him! 

It is strange: we think we are aware of your lessons, 
taking advantage of what you showed us—and then, sud- 
denly perhaps, we get a cold glimpse of what we have done, 
and see it smeared with those infernal old stencils! You long 
ago showed us how ridiculous they are—and we understood 
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—and yet some devil slides them under our hands when 
we work. 

“George,” in The Magnificent Ambersons, I hope, is a 
sufficient repentance for ‘‘Bibbs’—but I am beginning to 
have dreadful suspicions of ‘‘Lucy’—and I am not en- 
tirely reassured about her father. However, if Ivanhoe and 
Rowena have thus slunk in again, I will take a little com- 
fort in thinking that they are at least not of the fore- 
ground. 

It was lovely of you to write me. There is no other re- 
ward, for me, like a word from you; yet I have dreaded to 
send you any book of mine, for I know your correspond- 
ence is heavy and would not add to the burden of it. 

I hope soon to see you again, for a moment in the after- 
noon, bringing Mr. Wilson with me. 

Yours always gratefully, 
BootH TARKINGTON. 


To Booth Tarkington 


York Harbor, Sept. 4, 1919. 
My DEAR TARKINGTON: 

No, no! Bibbs was not a weakness of yours, but of his 
own. I knew of such people in my Mid-Western youth, and 
I liked seeing them again in him. I will tell you better when 
we meet. How long shall you be yet at Kennebunkport? I 
hope for my old friend Perry, and I should like you to meet 
him again, and to bring Wilson with you. I will try to fix 
a date. 

Yours affectionately, 


W. D. HowELts. 


Miss Jewett approved the choice of The Courting of 
Sister Wisby, and it was included in the Great Modern 
American Stories, which Howells edited for Boni & Live- 
right. 
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To Miss Mary Jewett 


York Harbor, Sept. 14, 1919. 
DEAR Miss JEwETT: Aaa a ih is 

Yesterday there came a box of your dear sister’s and 
my dear friend’s books, which I suppose came from you. 
At any rate I thank you for it with a heart warm with read- 
ing in it in many places. Just now I was reading to my 
daughter about that circus, and the lecture to young men, 
and we were between laughing and crying. What beautiful 
work everywhere. Nobody has ever come near it. 

I hope you will like my choosing for my American 
Stories, that delicious sketch The Courting of Sister Wisby. 
It has been hard to choose, and as a story this is slighter 
than some others, but the study of the supposed teller of it 
is all but incomparable in that dearest and sweetest old 
mullein-gatherer. 

Sometime when you have time and can copy my letter to 
your sister suggesting the kind of work she should best 
do for the Atlantic, I should be very grateful for it. 

My daughter joins me in love. It was such a pleasure to 
see you. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HoweELts. 


P. S. I shall have my say about your sister in my introduc- 
tion to the book of stories. 


Howells and his wife had visited President and Mrs. 
Hayes at the White House in 1880, and Howells had writ- 
ten a paper on what he remembered of that week, but 
neither Webb C. Hayes, the President’s son, nor Ruther- 
ford Platt, a nephew of the President, liked the article, so 
Howells destroyed what he had written. 
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To Colonel Webb C. Hayes 


Kittery Point, Maine, 
October 12, 1919. 
DEAR COLONEL HaAyEs: 

When I shall presently have burnt the MS. of my Week 
in the White House, that will be the end of it, for I shall 
not touch the subject again, though I feel all the generosity 
of your offer to help me retrieve what seem to you its in- 
jurious shortcomings. I had let the matter go too long, 
and had forgotten much of the history of the time, as a 
man of eighty-one must. I thank you for keeping me from 
wronging, as you feel it, even the lightest facts in my recol- 
lection of one of the purest and noblest men who ever lived. 
It is very touching to learn of his purpose of honoring me 
with the public appointment he had in mind for me, and 
I duly value that memorandum which you have sent me 
from his diary. 

You may be sure that I remember the pleasant beginning 
of our acquaintance in Cambridge, and I shall be glad of 
the meetings which I hope are to come. 

I am here for a few days since closing our house at York 
Harbor, but to-morrow I go with my daughter to Boston, 
and then New York, and South for the winter. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HowELLs. 


1920 


Miss Thomas lived in the house where Lafayette stayed 
while he was in Savannah. 
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To Miss Mira L. Dock 


De Soto Hotel, Savannah, Ga., 
January 23, 1920. 
My DEAR Mira: 

I can hardly more than thank you for your letter. I have 
a lame back—from a mysterious wrench to a ligament in it 
which I gave myself 6 or 7 years ago, and which kept me in 
bed for a month, and will not let me write in any human 
way, but obliges me to prop a board on my knee for the 
purpose. 

My children—both John and Pilla—have made the 
valued acquaintance of Miss Thomas, who let them come 
to see her in her beautiful old house, and privileged the 
architect to view all its beauty. John was here with his 
family—wife and boys. The boys combine—Billy and Jack 
—in being like your heroic Billy; Jack especially is like him 
in his eloquent fancifulness, with an added gift of line and 
color. Billy is the scholar, and is a pupil of the Aiken 
(S. C.) Preparatory School. The whole precious lot were 
here for Christmas time. 


This is all I can do, now. Wee iit ee cancr: 


W. D. Howe tts. 
Pilla joins me in love. How I would like to hear you talk! 


‘The children” were Jacky’s toy animals. 


To Master John Noyes Mead Howells 


Savannah, Ga., 
March 17, 1920. 
DEAR JACKY: 

Father has written us all about your birthday celebra- 
tion, and we are glad you had such a good time and the 
children enjoyed themselves so much. It was nice of mother 
to dress up so splendidly. Father sent us your beautiful 
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paintings. I liked best of all that glorious night black sky 
with the moon in it. I never saw anything so glorious. 
Give my love to all the children, and Mother and Father. 
I wish Bill could have it too. 
Your loving, 
FAFA. 
Hurrah for 8 years old. 


After Howells had written his last letter, and even after 
he had to be kept under drugs to deaden his pain, he was 
still working on two papers about Henry James, whose 
letters had just been published. One was an Easy Chair on 
The Letters of Henry James, and the other, The Amer- 
ican James, was an effort to say what Howells had always 
felt—that James was deeply and entirely American. These 
unfinished papers are given here because, although they are 
not letters, they are the last things Howells wrote and 
form the final act in a long friendship. William Dean 
Howells died on the morning of May 10, 1920. 


EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR 


Tue letters of Henry James which his biographer, Mr. 
Percy Lubbock, has lately put together and put forth in 
two massive volumes holding a thousand pages form a lit- 
erary document of a nature and character which we should 
seek far to find, and fail to find, the like of. The reason is 
that there has been but one Henry James, and that he 
poured himself out in letters such as no other man knew 
how to write or he could help writing. They are addressed 
to half a hundred different men and women, mostly English 
but more largely American than most Americans might 
think, though American of European texture and color, 
but alike in the civilization which we share surprisingly with 
the English and incomparably with the French. These let- 
ters form the report of English life in an inalienably Amer- 


Photograph by Alice Boughton 


Henry James in 1906, during his last visit to the United States 
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ican soul, for American was what James remained through 
all the perversities of his expatriation, and his adoration of 
foreign conditions and forms, and he throws himself into 
them with an ardor of sympathy which is of the same qual- 
ity whomever he wishes to win to his embrace. The range 
of his correspondents is of every age and he greets them 
with the same effusion in which there is no question of his 
sincerity. 

The letters begin with those addressed by the writer to 
his father and mother and his brothers from his repatria- 
tion in Paris, after his exile in America where he came to 
his literary consciousness and mainly continued, through the 
forty years of his homes in England where he did not suc- 
ceed in becoming English, even by the formal renunciation 
of his nationality. This may be said with no cast of censure, 
for James was American to his heart’s core to the day of 
his death. He may have made the English think him Eng- 
lish; he may have made himself think so; but he was never 
anything but American, though by early sojourn and school- 
ing he was French. He renounced us because he was rightly 
ashamed of our official, never our national, neutrality in the 
world’s self-defence against Germany, an attitude which 
we now all feel so grotesque and contemptible, and must re- 
member with loathing. Of course we must regard his means 
of saying so, of doing so, as ineffectual, but it was not the 
less unselfish and self-sacrificial. 

It at least enlarged him to the fellow-citizenship of the 
largest civilization in the world and enabled him to clasp 
with the same ardor this civilization in the same embrace 
with the Americanism which he could not really undo in his 
nature. 

In his very interesting and interested study of James’s 
nature and character, Mr. Lubbock, who edits his letters, 
has not been able quite to make him out, for some very sim- 
ple reasons. One of these is that he ignores the cause of 
James’s going to live abroad which was that he was a sick 
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man who was less a sufferer in Europe than in America. 
He was better in Paris than in Boston where he was always 
suffering and when his brief French sojourn became his 
English life of forty years it was not mainly because he was 
better in England, but it was more and more largely so, The 
climate was kinder to him than ours, and the life was kinder 
than his native life, and his native land. In fact America 
was never kind to James. It was rude and harsh, unworthily 
and stupidly so, as we must more and more own, if we would 
be true to ourselves. We ought to be ashamed of our part 
in this; the nearest of his friends in Boston would say they 
liked him, but they could not bear his fiction; and from the 
people, conscious of culture, throughout New England, es- 
pecially the women, he had sometimes outright insult. At the 
same time his work unanimously found favor with editors 
who eagerly sought it in all the leading periodicals. The 
case was not very different in England when he went to live 
there except that the popular rejection and contumely which 
met it were neither so vicious nor so general. But a public 
grew up in Europe such as never grew up in America, and 
made England more like home to him. It was fine that he 
was able to use him to the conditions, and it is fine that in the 
course of his long life in England he did not grow less 
American. There is a tenderness in his remembrance of 
America which does not appear in his public printed criti- 
cism of us, but which abounds in the letters which address 
themselves to more American friends than to English 
friends, and when the change began to work itself out in 
him it was without a moment of rancor, but never ceased 
from a fine reluctance, tacit or explicit. He was deeply 
wounded by our ridiculous endeavour for neutrality where 
there could not be neutrality and he did not live to witness 
the abandonment of that contemptible policy. Word by 
word he renounces his birthright, with ruth, with grief, 
but never with doubt of the only course he saw open to him, 
and if our ultimate but still tardy embrace of the heroic 
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part seemed to leave him without justification that was an 
unjust appearance. 

These unparalleled papers address themselves to this 
friend and that with an intimacy and affection which alone 
does not vary in them. They may vary from person to per- 
son; but they do not vary in the desire to clasp the friend 
closer and closer, to greet him more and more personally 
and publicly. 


THE AMERICAN JAMES 


Ir Is not strange that I cannot recall my first meeting 
with Henry James, or for that matter the second or third or 
specifically any after meeting. It is so with every acquaint- 
ance, I suppose. All I can say is that we seemed presently 
to be always meeting, at his father’s house and at mine, but 
in the kind Cambridge streets rather than those kind Cam- 
bridge houses which it seems to me I frequented more than 
he. We seem to have been presently always together, and al- 
ways talking of methods of fiction, whether we walked the 
streets by day or night, or we sat together reading our stuff 
to each other; his stuff which we both hoped might make it- 
self into matter for the Atlantic Monthly, then mostly left 
to my editing by my senior editor Mr. Fields. 

I was seven years older than James, but I was much his 
junior in the art we both adored. Perhaps I did not yet feel 
my fiction definitely in me. I supposed myself a poet, and I 
knew myself a journalist and a traveller in such books as 
Venetian Life and Italian Journeys, and the volume of 
Suburban Sketches where I was beginning to study our 
American life as I have ever since studied it. But I am dis- 
tinctly aware of a walk late in the night up and down North 
Avenue, and of his devoting to our joint scrutiny the char- 
acter of the remote branches of his family in the interest of 
art. They were uncles and cousins of New York origin and 
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of that derivation which gave us their whole most interest- 
ing Celtic race. His family was settled at Albany where his 
grandfather was chief citizen and a foremost business man. 
From him branched off and down the uncles and cousins of 
his artistic enquiry. 

Our walks were by day and by night but our sessions in 
my little house were twice or thrice by night a week and on 
Sunday were always after our simple family supper where 
he joined us only in spirit, for he ate nothing then or ever, 
except the biscuit he crumbled in his pocket and fed himself 
after the prescription of a famous doctor then prevalent 
among people of indigestion. He was a constant sufferer, 
tacit and explicit, and it was a form of escape from this 
misery for him to talk of what he was writing with the young 
pair whom he frequented and to read of it as far as it was 
written. We were of like Latin sympathies, he was inveter- 
ately and intensely French, and with the Italian use of our 
three or four years’ life in Italy we could make him feel that 
we met on common ground. James could not always keep his 
French background back, and sometimes he wrote English 
that the editor easily convicted of Gallicism; but this was 
the helplessness of early use and habit from his life and 
school in France throughout boyhood. 

From whatever strangeness of his French past we now 
joined in an American present around the airtight stove 
which no doubt over heated our little parlor. I had learned 
to like his fiction from such American subjects as Poor Rich- 
ard, but now it was such a French theme as Gabrielle de 
Bergerac which had employed his art, and which he first 
talked over with me and read to us by the light of our 
kerosene globe-lamp. We were sufficiently critical no doubt 
as an editorial family should be, but we richly felt the alien 
quality and circumstance of the tales and novels which I 
eagerly accepted from him, even one of a supposed humor- 
ous cast which we both grieved to find unacceptable. 
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I do not know how many were the nocturnal rambles 
which followed one another into the mild autumnal weather 
of the Jameses’ coming to Cambridge; six months after our 
own settlement there. One of the aimless strolls took us to 
the wooded quadrangle, now long since doubtless vanished 
into forgotten formlessness where James resentfully iden- 
tified in a much-windowed very plain mansion the house 
where he lodged when an unwilling student of the Harvard 
Law-school. It is not known by whose volition he was study- 
ing law, but it was distinctly by his own that he ceased to do 
so, perhaps wholly unopposed by his family, but that is part 
of his story very dimly known to me. 

Our walks by day were only in one direction and in one 
region. We were always going to Fresh Pond, in those days 
a wandering space of woods and water where people skated 
in winter and boated in summer. 


THE END 


APPENDIX 


CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF BOOKS BY 
W. D. HOWELLS 


1860 
Poems of Two Friends, with John J. Piatt 
Lives and Speeches of Abraham Lincoln and Hannibal Hamlin 


1866 
Venetian Life 

1867 
Italian Journeys 

1869 
No Love Lost 

1871 
Suburban Sketches 

1872 
Their Wedding Journey 

1873 
A Chance Acquaintance 
Poems 

1875 
A Foregone Conclusion 

1876 


A Day’s Pleasure 
Sketch of the Life and Character of Rutherford B. Hayes 
The Parlor Car 


1877 
Out of the Question 
A Counterfeit Presentment 

1879 
The Lady of the Aroostook 

1880 
The Undiscovered Country 

1881 


A Fearful Responsibility 
403 
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Dr. Breen’s Practice 
Buying a Horse 
1882 
A Modern Instance 
1883 
The Sleeping Car 
A Woman's Reason 
A Little Girl among the Old Masters 
1884 
The Register 
Three Villages 
Niagara Revisited Twelve Years after Their Wedding Journey by 
the Hoosac Tunnel Route 
(Published without permission and suppressed ) 


1885 
The Elevator 
Tuscan Cities 
The Rise of Silas Lapham 

1886 
Indian Summer 
The Garroters 
The Minister's Charge 

1887 
Modern Italian Poets 

1888 
A Sea Change 
April Hopes 
Annie Kilburn 

1889 


The Mouse-Trap, and Other Farces 
A Hazard of New Fortunes 


1890 
The Shadow of a Dream 
A Boy’s Town 

1891 
Criticism and Fiction 
An Imperative Duty 

1892 


A Letter of Introduction 
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A Little Swiss Sojourn 
The Albany Depot 
The Quality of Mercy 
Christmas Every Day, and Other Stories 
1893 
The World of Chance 
Unexpected Guests 
Evening Dress 
My Year in a Log Cabin 
The Coast of Bohemia 
1894 
Five O’Clock Tea 
A Likely Story 
A Traveler from Altruria 
1895 
My Literary Passions 
Stops of Various Quills 
1896 
A Parting and a Meeting 
Impressions and Experiences 


The Day of their Wedding 


1897 
A Previous Engagement 
The Landlord at Lion’s Head 
An Open-Eyed Conspiracy 
Stories of Ohio 
1898 
The Story of a Play 
1899 
Ragged Lady 
Their Silver Wedding Journey 
1900 
Bride Roses 
Room 45 
An Indian Giver 
The Smoking Car 
Literary Friends and Acquaintance 
A Doorstep Acquaintance, and Other Sketches 
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IQOI 

A Pair of Patient Lovers 
Heroines of Fiction 

1902 
The Kentons 
Literature and Life 
The Flight of Pony Baker 

1903 ~ 
Questionable Shapes 
Letters Home 

1904 
The Son of Royal Langbrith 

1905 
Miss Bellard’s Inspiration 
London Films 

1906 
Certain Delightful English Towns 

1907 


Through the Eye of the Needle 
Between the Dark and the Daylight 


1908 
Fennel and Rue 
Roman Holidays 

1909 
The Mother and the Father 
Seven English Cities 

1910 
My Mark Twain 
Imaginary Interviews 

IQII 
Parting Friends 

1913 
New Leaf Mills 

» Familiar Spanish Travels 

I9I4 
The Seen and Unseen at Stratford-on-Avon 

1916 


The Daughter of the Storage 
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The Leatherwood God 
Years of My Youth 

1920 
Hither and Thither in Germany 
The Vacation of the Kelwyns 

1921 
Mrs. Farrell 


BOOKS WITH CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 
W. D. HOWELLS 


1860 
Echoes of Harper’s Ferry 

1870 
The Atlantic Almanac 

1871 
Balloon Post 

1876 
The Cambridge of 1776 

1881 
The City and the Sea, with Other Cambridge Contributions 

1886 
George Fuller: His Life and Works 

1888 
Love’s Young Dream 

1900-1903 

The Hesperian Tree 

1901 
The Niagara Book 

1904 
Clarence King Memoirs 

1908 
The Whole Family 

1910 
In After Days: Thoughts on the Future Life 

1916 


Book of the Homeless 
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1919 
Off Duty, A Dozen Yarns for Soldiers and Sailors 


BOOKS WITH INTRODUCTIONS BY 
W. D. HOWELLS 


1882 

Living Truths from the Writings of Charles Kingsley 
1887 

Sebastopol, by Tolstoi 
1890 


The House by the Medlar-Tree, by Verga 

Pastels in Prose, from the French 
1892 

South Sea Idyls, by Charles Warren Stoddard 
1893 

Main-Travelled Roads, by Hamlin Garland, revised edition 
1895 

Recollections of Life in Ohio, by William Cooper Howells 
1896 

Dona Perfecta, by Galdos 

Lyrics of Lowly Life, by Paul Laurence Dunbar 


1897 

English Society, by George Du Maurier 
1910 

Mark Twain’s Speeches 
IQII 

Poems, by Madison J. Cawein 
1QI2 

Artemus Ward's Best Stories, edited by Clifton Johnson 
1917 

The Second Odd Number, Thirteen Tales by Guy de Maupassant 
1918 


Daisy Miller and An International Episode, by Henry James, in 
“The Modern Library” 
1919 
The Shadow of the Cathedral, by Ibanez 
Pride and Prejudice, by Jane Austen, “The Modern Student’s 
Library” 
The Actor-Manager, by Leonard Merrick 
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BOOKS EDITED BY W. D. HOWELLS 
1872 


Jubilee Days, written and edited with T. B. Aldrich 
1877 

Choice Autobiographies, with introductory essays 

Memoirs of the Margravine of Baireuth, 2 vols. 

Lives of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and Thomas Ellwood 

Vittorio Alferi 

Memoirs of Carlo Goldoni 

Memoirs of Edward Gibbon 

Jean Francois Marmontel, 2 vols. 


1888 

Library of Universal Adventure by Sea and Land, with Thomas S. 
Perry 

1892 

Poems, by George Pellew, with introduction 
1906-1907 

Harper's Novelettes, with Henry Mills Alden 

1920 


Great Modern American Stories, with introduction 


BOOKS COMPILED FROM W. D. HOWELLS’S 
WRITINGS 


1889 

Character and Comment, by M. Macoun 
1900 

The Howells Story Book, by Mary E. Burt 
1909 

Boy Life, by Percival Chubb 
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A Boy’s Town, Hamilton, Ohio, the 
scene of, I 3; publication of the 
book, II 3. 

A Chance Acquaintance, writing of 
the story, I 170, 171, 1743 curiosity 
as to the sequel, I 180; its popu- 
larity, I 199. 

A Counterfeit Presentment, play sold 
to Barrett, I 237; its seeming lack 
of success throughout New Eng- 
land, I 246; its warm reception 
in Boston, I 248, 249, 250. 

A Fable for Good Old Boys and 
Girls, Mark Twain’s contribution 
returned by Atlantic, in fear of 
religious subscribers, I 191, 

“A Fearful Responsibility,” its in- 
spiration, I 75. 

A Foregone Conclusion, plans for 
its writing I 111, 113, 125; the 
German edition, I 220, 275, 276; 
London dramatization, I 367; 
acted by Alexander Salvini in 
America and by F. R. Benson in 
England, II 63. 

A Little Girl Among the Old Mas- 
ters, a success in a small way, I 


8. 

BL hiedan Instance, its attitude 
toward divorce prompts Robert 
Louis Stevenson to write Howells, 
fearing it a bar to their friend- 
ship, I 332. 

A Sea Change, opera by Howells, 
I 362, 367. 

“A Story of the Potential Mood,” 
began in Venice, I 71. 

A Tramp Abroad, Mark Twain ex- 
plains its writing, I 262. 

Abbey, E. A., Harpers give dinner 
tty, IDL Sy 

Ade, George, criticism of his play, 
IGE pie, 

Aldrich, Thomas Bailey, at the 
Atlantic dinner, I 199; congratu- 
lates Howells on A Counterfeit 
Presentment, 1 250; with Howells 
in procession on Commencement 


Day, I 273; at Osgood dinner in 
London, I 318. 

Letters to: I 219, 299, 370, 420; 
Il 17, 64, 128, 138, 139, 141, 144, 
150, 156, 158. 

Letter from: II 157. 

Alden, Henry Mills, letter to, II 122. 

Altgeld, Governor John P., state- 
ment of the case against the “Chi- 
cago Anarchists,” I 395. 

American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters, elects Howells as first presi- 
dent, II 259, 290; first sessions in 
Washington, II 277. 

“Andenken,” first poem by Howells 
to be accepted by Atlantic Month- 
ly, I 24. 

Appleton, Thomas, brother-in-law of 
Longfellow, I 164, 167. 

Arnold, Matthew, lectures in Bos- 
ton, I 354. 

Astor, John Jacob, met at Union 
League Club dinner, I 253. 

Astor, William Waldorf, mentioned 
in letters to John Hay, I 214; at 
lunch with the Howellses, I 240. 

Atlantic Monthly, WHowells’s first 
poem in, I 24; prints “The Pilot’s 
Story,” I 29, 30; refuses the 
sketches, Venetian Life, I 77, 85; 
on retirement of James F. Fields 
Howells succeeds to editorship, I 
162; change in ownership, I 
182; gives a dinner to its con- 
tributors, I 199; installation of 
the Contributors’ Club, I 228, 230; 
separation of Houghton and Os- 
Bp. I 293; resignation of 

owells as editor, I 294; Horace 
E. Scudder becomes editor, II 5. 

Authors’ Union, thought to be a 
good thing, II 23. 


Baden-Powell, General, met at din- 
ner in London, II 198. 

Balestier, Wolcott, a visitor in Sara- 
toga, II 6; memorial of, by Henry 
James, II 22: 
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414 


Bangs, John Kendrick, letter to de- 
clining to write ante mortem 
obituary of Kipling, II ror. 

Barrett, Lawrence, produces 
Howells’s Yorick’s Love, I 257; 
has Howells dramatize The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish, 1 277. 

Barrie, James, met in London, IJ 
288. 

Baxter, Sylvester, letters to, II 17, 
69, 313. ‘ 

Beecher, Henry Ward, in Venice, 
172, 

Berkman, Alexander, attempts to as- 
sassinate Henry C. Frick, II 26. 
Bishop, W. H., letters to, I 240, 267, 

281. 

Bigelow, John, applied to for posi- 
tion on New York Post, I 29. 

Bjérnson, Bjoérnstjerne, luncheon 
to, at the Howellses, I 289; vis- 
ited in Rome, II 252. 

Letter from: I 423. 

Booth, Edwin, T., episode of cast of 
Lincoln’s hand at Graham dinner, 
I, 102. 

Boston Peace Jubilees, articles writ- 
ten for, I 140, 169. 

Boucher, Henri, asks Howells to take 
part in Théophile Gautier Com- 
memoration, II 296. 

Boyesen, Hjalmar Hjorth, friendship 
with, I 170, 172. 

Brooklyn Strike, sympathy for the 
strikers, II 58. 

Brooks, Sidney, tea with, in London, 
II 192. 

Brown, John, enthusiasm for, I 25. 

Browne, Francis F., letter to, on the 
“Chicago Anarchists,” I gor. 

Browne, Waldo R., letter to, II 362. 

Brunetta, Eugenio, “A Young Vene- 
tian Friend,” I 192. 

Letter to: II 60. 

Bryant, William Cullen, met at Un- 
ion League Club dinner, I 253. 
Bullard, W. S., aids Howells in pur- 

chase of Cambridge home, I 106. 

Burbank, A. P., plans to produce 
play written by Howells and Clem- 
ens, I 381, 382, 383. 

Burne-Jones, met at Alma Tadema 
dinner, I 320. 

Burns, John, met in London, II 288. 

Burroughs, John, met at dinner at 
Andrew Carnegie’s, II 170, 171. 

Byron, Lady, the story of her life 
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by Mrs. Stowe in the Atlantic 
proves a sensation, I 146, 149, 150. 


Cable, George W., congratulatory 
letter to, I 302; Howells’s regard 
for the author and his writings, 
I 312; gives reading in Boston, 
I 354; in lecture tour with Mark 
Twain, I 365. 

Campbell-Bannermann, at dinner in 
London given Howells, II 195. 

Carnegie, Andrew, Howells’s im- 
pressions of, II 169, 170. 

Carter, Mrs., a friend in Columbus, 
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Cavazza, Mme. her review of 
Howells’s work, I 408. 

Cawein, Madison, visits the 


Howellses, II 6, 8; 
Letters to: I 415, II 145, 165. 
Chesnutt, Charles W., Howells’s 
opinion of his work, II 149. 
“Chicago Anarchists,” Howells risks 
much in their behalf, I 393. 
Child, Prof. Francis J., suggests 
Howells for Lowell Institute lec- 
tures, I 156. 
Letter to: I 199. 
Child, Mrs. Francis J., letter to, II 
140. 
Cincinnati Gazette, arrangement for 
daily letter to, I 9, 13. 
Colvin, Sidney, met in London, I 
320, 321. 
Comly, J. M., described in Years 
of My Youth, I 129. 
Letters to: I 130, 186. 
Copyrights, the Canadian pirated 
edition, I 268, 269, 276, 277. 
Copyrights, International, Clemens’s 
efforts toward, I 210, 211; 
Howells’s work for, I 287, 288; 
Clemens petitions Senate and 
House to enact law against sale 
of pirated books, I 284; President 
Hayes thinks administration could 
move toward international copy- 
rights if publishers could formu- 
late some basis, I 287. 
Cortesi, Signor, letter to, contradict- 
ing German propaganda, II 380. 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, The, 
Howells accepts editorship, II 18; 
severs connection, II 24. 
Crane, Stephen, letter from, II 44. 
Clemens, Samuel L., visited at Hart- 
ford, I 187; at the Atlantic din- 


INDEX 


ner, I 199; attempts with Howells 
to attend Concord centennial, I 
202; asks Howells to read MS. of 
Tom Sawyer, I 207; the verdict, 
I 212; proposes that Howells 
dramatize Tom Sawyer, I 207, 
208; tires of his crude type- 
writer and trades it to Mr. 
Bliss, after promising it to Howells 
whom it eventually reaches, I 205, 
211, 213; efforts toward an inter- 
national copyright law, I 210, 211; 
his speech at Whittier birthday 
dinner a “hideous mistake,” I 
241, 243, II 280; petitions Senate 
and House to enact law against 
sale of pirated books, I 284; sends 
Gerhardt, the sculptor, to Paris 
for study, I 348; given degree of 
Litt. D. at Yale, II 148; his fam- 
ous sealskin coat, II 156, 157; his 
seventieth birthday dinner at Del- 
monico’s, II 214; at Howells’s 
lunch to H. G. Wells, II 219; the 
Biography, by Albert Bigelow 
Paine, II 325; his death, April 
21, 1910, Il 283. 

Letters to: I 190, 191, 195, 203, 


206, 207, 208, 211, 212, 216, 221%, 
2253, PAG, GYIS. PRO Piss, EXO, 238, 
243, 246, 248, 255, 275, 276, 278, 
282, 290, 295, 300, 302, 306, 307, 
309, 312, 317, 324, 339, 348, 352, 
353, 354, 359, 362, 364, 369, 370, 
372, 376, 382, 383, 384, 390, 352, 
411, 427, 428, 429, II 71, 84, 95, 
103, 108, 119, 148, 152, 162, 164, 
166, 167, 174, 175, 179, 185, 200, 
BUS OT 7 218,40 22200220, 257,82 00; 


AS. CGI, Dy PAD 
Letters from: I 238, 262, II 70. 
Clemens, Mrs. Samuel L., her death, 
II 200. 
Clemens, Susan Olivia, her death, 
Lie 7 Os 84s 


Dante Club, the meetings at Long- 
fellow’s, I 109, 110. 

De Maupassant, Howells’s opinion 
of his unclean stories, II 343. 

Dean, William B., letter to, II 338. 

Dewey Day, viewing the procession, 
LIer07; 

Dickens, Charles, supper with at 
Longfellow’s, I 122; his lectures in 
Boston, I 123; amiable and un- 
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assuming, I 126; dinner with, at 
the Fields’s, I 127. 

Dock, Elizabeth, Howells’s grand- 
mother, II 43. 

Dock, Mira L., letters to, II 44, 392. 

Doctor Breen’s Practice, Howells’s 
story with two rivals with the 
same theme, I 299, 300. 

Dogs, avoided through fear of hy- 
drophobia, I 8. 

Don Quixote, a lifetime favourite, 
I 5; incentive to study of Spanish, 


de 

Douglas, David, Howells’s friend 
and Edinburgh publisher, I 340, 
342,. 

Letters to: II 205, 209. 

Dunbar, Paul Laurence, assisted by 
Howells, II 67. 

Letters from: II 68. 

Durand, J., letter from, advising of 
arrangement for French edition of 
The Rise of Silas Lapham, 1 412. 

Duneka, Francis A., letters to, II 
153, 342, 343, 344, 354, 355, 364, 


365, 375, 376, 378. } 
Dyer, Louis, breakfast with, in Lon- 


don, II 192. 


Eggleston, Edward, recommends 
quarters in Switzerland, occupied 
by Howells, I 322. 

Eliot, President, urges Howells to 
accept lectureship at Harvard 
University, I 139. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, introduced 
to, by Hawthorne, I 30; difficulties 
with, explained I 185; victim of 
unfortunate joke by Mark Twain, 
I 242. 

Letter to: I 185. 

England, impressions of, in letters 
to Mrs. Howells, II 187 ff. 

Evergreens, Howells’s fondness for, 
12835 


Fairchild, Charles letter to, intro- 
ducing Herkomer, the artist, I 316. 

Farm relief, Stanford’s bill for loan- 
ing on mortgage, II 3. 

Fiori, Rev. Father Paolino, fund for, 
suggested, II 35. 

Fields, James T., meeting with, at 
dinner given by Lowell, I 28; re- 
tires from editorship of Atlantic 
Monthly, 1 162; gives luncheon to 
Ole Bull, I 283. 
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Letters to: I 96, 105, 146. 

Fields, Mrs. James T., letters to, I 
273, 360, 428; II 30, 35, 36, 168, 
335, 348. oi 

Fitch, Clyde, Howells’s opinion of, 
II 182, 184; letter to, II 182. 

Franz, Joseph, emperor of Austria, 
compared with Kaiser Wilhelm, II 
104. 

Free Verse, Howells’s 
toward, II 364. 

Fréchette, Antoine Leonard Achille, 
married to Anne Thomas Howells, 
I 232. 

Letter to: II 29s. 

Fréchette, Mrs. Anne, see Howells, 
Anne Thomas. 

Frick, Henry C., shot and stabbed by 
Alexander Berkman, II 26. 

Fuller, George, an artist neighbor at 
Belmont, I 267. 

Fuller, Henry B., letters to, II 39, 
149, 181, 264, 364. 

Fullerton, Pemper, letter to, II 328. 

Fullerton, Thomas, fellow poet and 
friend, I 15. 


attitude 


Gardening, Howells’s love for, II 
158, 244. 

Galsworthy, John, met in London 
iie238. 

Garfield, James A., met at time of 
Washington visit, I 285; news of 
his assassination, I 297, 298. 

Garland, Hamlin, has supper with 
the Howellses, II 31. 

Letters to: I 407, 410, 419; II 51, 
73, 86, 87, 139, 282, 356, 363, 370, 
373) 374, 384- 

Gautier, Théophile, Howells asked 
to take part in Commemoration, 
II 296. 

German propaganda, letter contra- 
dicting, to American Press head in 
Rome, II 380. 

George, Henry, visit to, II 2r. 

George Fuller: His Life and Works, 
biographical sketch for, written 
by Howells, I 267. 

Giddings, Joshua R., an anti-slavery 
paladin, I 25. 

Gilman, Daniel Coit, offers Howells 
Professorship of Literature at 
Johns Hopkins, I 330; again brings 
up the matter, I 347, 351. 

Letter to: 330. 
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Gillette, William, considered by 
Howells second to Shakespeare, II 
351. 

Goldsmith’s History of Greece, a 
boyhood possession of Howells, II 
32, 33. 

Gorky, Maxim, his troubles in New 
York, II 220. 

Gosse, Edmund, guest of the 
Howellses while lecturing at 
Lowell Institute, I 360, 367; met 
in London, II 288. 

Gower, Leveson, lunch with, in 
London, II 192. 

Graham, James Lorrimer, at dinner 
with, I 102. 

Grant, Gen. U. S., meeting with in 
New York and his kindness in be- 
half of Howells’s father, I 308, 
309; memories of, at his funeral 
service, I 371. 

Gray, David, mentioned 
to John Hay, I 214. 

Greene, G. W., an Italian scholar, 
often met at Longfellow’s, I 248. 

Griscom, Lloyd, American Ambas- 
sador, arranges audience with 
King Victor Emmanuel III, II 251. 


in letter 


Hale, Charles, letter to, I 77. 

Hale, Edward Everett, letters to, 
I 416, 418, 424; II 4, 23, 48, 143. 

Hapgood, Norman, at Howells’s 
lunch to H. G. Wells, II 219. 

Harben, Will N., Howells’s admira- 
tion for, II 281. 

Hardy, Thomas, met at dinner, ex- 
presses high opinion of Mark 
Twain, I 349. 

Harrison, Benjamin, met at dinner 
in Indianapolis, II 115; on Great 
Britain’s imperialism, 116. 

Harrison, J. B., an old friend, II 
34. 

Harper, Joseph, at dinner given to 
Howells at Delmonico’s, I 168. 
Harper & Bros., arrangement with 
for exclusive production, I 373, 
372; their failure, II 120. 

Letter to: II ro2. 

Harpers Magazine, accepts the poem, 
“Saint Christopher,’ I 76; pur- 
chases Sweet Clover, I 100. 

Harte, Bret, letter to Howells, I 
158; visit to, in Boston, I 159, 
160; at dinner given Howells at 
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Delmonico’s, I 168; at Knicker- 
bocker Club breakfast, I 169; is 
recommended to President Hayes 
in reply to question as to fitness 
for consular post, I 251; in London 
reads comedy on which he col- 
laborated, I 325; his death, II 155, 
56; 057. 

Harvard University, appointment by, 
as lecturer, I 139; offer of Smith 
Professorship, I 384. 

Harvey, Colonel, lunch given to, by 
Howells, II 265. 

Hawley, General, at Osgood dinner 
in London, I 318. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 
to, by Lowell, I 30, 31. 

Hay, John, Howells’s regret at not 
meeting him in Columbus, I 36; 
letter to regarding consular ap- 
pointment, I 37; his Castilian Days, 
in the Atlantic, I 161; at dinner 
given Howells at Delmonico’s, I 
168; breakfast with at Knicker- 
bocker Club, New York, I 169; 
letter to, congratulating him on his 
engagement, I 179; writes appre- 
Ciative criticism of Yorick’s Love, 
I 257; visited in Cleveland, I 278; 
fraternizing with in London, I 
316; at the Osgood dinner, I 318. 

Letters! 10; 91 179, 234. 230, 24:5, 
259, 268, 279, 288, 303, 310, 318, 
350, 357, 420; II 2, 4. 

Letter from: II 75. 

Hayes, President Rutherford B., 
Howells writes campaign life of, 
J 225, 226, 227, 228; letter to, sug- 
gesting James Russell Lowell, as 
Minister to Spain, I 234; letter 
to, explaining Lowell’s hesitancy in 
accepting an appointment, I 236; 
the President’s visit to Boston, I 
238; letter to, answering inquiry 
as to Bret Harte’s fitness for con- 
sular post, I 252; letter to, in- 
troducing Clarence King, I 261; 
letter to, suggesting Lowell for 
English mission, I 274; a week’s 
visit to, at the White House, I 
285; favors international copy- 
right agreement, I 288; visits the 
Howellses in New York, I 421; 
his death, II 32; Howells destroys 
article on his week’s visit to, in 
the White House, II 391, 392. 

Letters from: I 223, 280. 


introduced 
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Hayes, Col. Webb C., letter to, II 
392. 

Heard, John, Howells’s regard for, 
I 388. 

Henschel, Georg, writes music for 
Howells’s opera A Sea Change, I 
362, 367. 

Herkomer, Hubert von, introduced 
in Boston by Howells, I 316; to 
Clemens, I 318. 

Herne, James A., calls Howells’s 
attention to Paul Dunbar’s verses, 
II 67; dramatization of Silas Lap- 
ham for, II 90, 91, 96. 

Heroines of Fiction, writing of, II 
125; 426, 127, 129. 

Herrick, Robert, letters to, II 229, 
262. 

Hewlett, Maurice, met in London, II 
288. 

History of Greece, one of Howells’s 
boyhood books, II 32, 33. 

Hitchcock, Ripley, letter to, II 345. 

Holland, Dr. J. G,, his attitude 
toward Howells, I 197; met on 
visit to New York, I 253. 

Holmes, John, an appreciated friend, 
Dyr665e1672 11 377: 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, meeting 
with, at dinner given by Lowell, 
I 28; at meetings of the Dante 
Club, I 110; at the Atlantic din- 
ner, I 199; victim of unfortunate 
joke by Mark Twain at Whittier 
dinner, I 242. 

Letters to: I 221, 368. 

Homestead riots, conflict between 
strikers and Pinkerton men, II 
2Aea5s 

Houghton, Lord, met at Henry 
Adams’s dinner, I 213. 

Houghton & Osgood, separation of 
the partners, I 293. 

Howe, M. A. DeWolfe, letter to, II 
221. 

Howells, Anne Thomas, 
grandmother, I 40. 

Letter to: I 75. 

Howells, Anne Thomas, married in 
Quebec to Antoine Leonard 
Achille Fréchette, I 232. 

Letters to: I 403, II 201, 366. 

Howells, Aurelia H., letters to, I 
$2, 168, II 58, 59, 77, 79, 82, 91, 
92, 100, 107, 417, 127, 130, 142, 
246,176,201, 2it2;e2lO. 225.0243, 
246, 252, 254, 265, 360, 372, 381. 

Howells, Henry Israel, accident to, 


adored 
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in childhood arrests mental de- 
velopment, I 111, 122; visits to on 
Long Island, I 169, 253. 

Howells, John Butler, a favorite 
brother, I 15; suggestion that he 
be sent to college, I 73; his death, 
I 82; his college chum met years 
later in New York, II 1. 

Letters to: I 82. 

Howells, John Mead, birth and baby- 
hood, I 132, 140; early ambitions, 
I 178; ill with scarlet fever, I 
357; plans for study of architec- 
ture in Paris, I 388; in Harvard, 
I 426, 428; passes exams. in ar- 
chitecture, II 24; in Paris at the 
Beaux Arts, II 48; with I. N. 
Phelps Stokes wins competition for 
University Settlement House in 
New York, II 78, 80, 96; his busi- 
ness success, II 98, 104; in Italy, 
II 200, 202; his marriage, II 
246, 256; at Howells’s lunch to 
Colonel Harvey, II 265. 

setters tos lesa 72, kat, 202, 
ae 306, 307, 308, 322, 330, 346, 
383. 

Howells, Mrs. John Mead, letters 
to, II 303, 383. 

Howells, John Noyes Mead, letter 
to, on occasion of his eighth birth- 
day, II 393. 

Howells, Joseph, grandfather, set- 
tles in America, I 2; an abolition- 
ist, 1 3. 

Howells, Joseph A., elder brother, 
his death, and his epitaph writ- 
ten by Howells, II 323. 

Letters to: I 21, 73; II 219, 230, 
235, 239, 251, 267, 282, 285, 290, 
291, 298, 323. 

Howells, Mildred, her whist calen- 
dar a success, II 152. 

Letters to: II 112, 126, 216, 244, 
353, 382. 

Howells, Samuel Dean, enlisted in 
the Union army, I 79, 87. 

Howells, Thomas, great-grandfather, 
I x, 347. 

Howells, William Dean, Ancestry, I; 
his boyhood in a country printing 
office, 4, 5; early verses, plays, 
and a novel, 5; a compositor in 
Columbus, 6; makes study of lan- 
guages, 7; writing and overwork 
brings on hypochondria, 8; stu- 
dent friendship, 8; after brief study 


of law takes up newspaper work, 
9; U. S. consul in Venice, 12; his 
first visit to New England, 28; 
impressions of the Civil War, 33; 
his campaign life of Lincoln, 36; 
his appointment to Venice and im- 
pressions of Lincoln, 38; sails via 
England, 41; impressions of the 
Continent, 41; and of Venice, 46; 
his marriage in Paris, 10, 61; life 
and work in Venice, 64; home on 
leave of absence, 94; literary work 
in New York, 102, 104; assistant 
editor of Atlantic Monthly, 104; 
the home in Cambridge, 107, 111; 
University Lecture at Harvard, 
139, 145, 155; lectures at Lowell 
Institute, 156, 157; succeeds to 
editorship of Atlantic Monthly, 
162; his religious belief, 165, 167; 
féted in New York, 168, 169; 
builds new home, 171, 176, 177; 
his experience with early form of 
typewriter, 205, 211, 213; his stand 
against the long novel, 232; builds 
new home at Belmont, near Cam- 
bridge, 244, 250; visit to New 
York a continuous round of re- 
ceptions, 253; a week’s visit to 
President Hayes at the White 
House, 285-287; efforts toward in- 
ternational copyright treaty, 287, 
288; resigns editorship of Atlan- 
tic, 294; degree of A. M. from 
Yale, 298; offered literary editor- 
ship of New York Tribune, 304; 
severe illness, 303, 305, 310; goes 
abroad via Quebec, 314; declines 
Professorship of Literature at 
Johns Hopkins, 329, 334; again 
in Italy, 341; Crown Princess of 
Germany requests a meeting, 341; 
visits his father’s birthplace in 
Wales, 343; London hospitalities, 
345, 351; buys house on Beacon 
St., Boston, 363,365; offered Smith 
Professorship at Harvard, 384, 
385, 386; first president of the 
Tavern Club, 391; efforts in be- 
half of the Chicago “anarchists,” 
393- 
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zine, 18; severs connection, 24; 
sympathy for, and kindliness to, 
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strangers, 34; offered editorship 
of Sunday edition of Chicago In- 
ter Ocean, 45; trips to Paris, 50; 
called home on account of his 
father’s illness, 52; declines writ- 
ing the life of Lowell, 62; buys 
home at Far Rockaway, Long Is- 
land, 68; on lecture tour, 76; 
traveling in Germany, 78; North- 
western lecture tour, 103, 107, 108; 
the newspaper syndication enter- 
prise, 131, 132; degree of Litt. 
D. at Yale, 148; voyage on the 
Ohio River, 154; his delight in 
gardening, 158, 244; buys home 
at Kittery Point, Maine, 161, 162; 
goes to England, 186; his impres- 
sions of the country and people, 
187 ff.; degree of Doctor of Let- 
ters at Oxford, 201; in Italy, 202; 
degree of Litt. D. at Columbus, 
206; his seventieth birthday, 239, 
240; again in Italy, 247; private 
audience with Victor Emmanuel 
III, 251; president of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, 259; 
buys coéperative studio apartment 
in New York, 264; working on 
uniform library edition of his 
writings, 267; to Carlsbad for 
the cure, 268; in Wales and Eng- 
land, 270; elected Honorary For- 
eign Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Literature, 275; his wife’s 
death, 284; goes to England, 286; 
presides at Mark Twain com- 
memoration at Carnegie Hall, 290, 
291, 293; winters in Bermuda, 
293; asked to take part in Thé- 
ophile Gautier commemoration in 
Paris, 296; to Llandrindod Wells 
for the cure, and then to Spain, 
301; his seventy-fifth birthday din- 
ner, 313 ff.; buys home at York 
Harbor, 321; receives L. H. D. 
degree from Princeton, 321, 322; 
winters in St. Augustine, Florida, 
344; presented gold medal for 
fiction by Academy of Arts and 
Letters and the Institute, 353; an- 
other winter in Florida, 364; 
eightieth birthday dinner at Na- 
tional Arts Club, 368, 369, 370; 
in Savannah, driven ta south 
Florida by the cold, 378; feels 
compelled to refuse decoration 
conferred by King Leopold of 


Howells, 


45. 
Howells, Mrs. 


Belgium, 385; some high points 
of his life as jotted down for his 
biography, 387. 


Howells, Mrs. William Dean, her 


marriage in Paris, I 10, 24, 61; 
her death, May 6, 1910, II 284. 
Letters to: I 98, 100, IOI, 139, 
2971s 76 109 eI 1OMEUL A DI 2X15. 
115, 116, 187, 189, 190, 196, 221, 
265, 266, 270, 271. 
Victoria Mellor, accom- 
panies her brother to Columbus, I 
9; mentioned in Years of My 
Youth, I 12. 
Letters to: I 13, 16, 18, 33, 46, 
§6, 112, 123, 313: 


Howells, William Cooper, builds his 


house at Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, I 
I; came to America in infancy, 
I 2; his youth and marriage, I 
3; his struggles in newspaper field 
and as a miller, I 4, 5, 6; moves 
to Columbus, I 6; buys Ashtabula 
Sentinel, removing it to Jefferson, 
I 7; his Swedenborgian writings, 
I 164; sent as American consul 
to Quebec, I 198; named by Presi- 
dent Hayes as consul to Toronto, 
I 250, 253; starts farming venture 
in Virginia at seventy-six, I 340; 
description of his birthplace in 
Wales, I 343, 345; invents scis- 
sors for gathering grapes, I 352, 
363; his death, II 53. 

Letters to: I 24, 26, 28, 38, 39, 
40, 41, 52, 60, 64, 87, 94, 95, IIS, 
126; C28 0150) nS 7.5 O ser Ose LOO, 
177, 179,199) 200,) 201, 213,216, 
219, 249, 250, 253, 283, 285, 289, 
303, 309, 319, 322, 325, A 345, 
349, 363, 402, 421; II x, 3, 8, 12, 
18, 20, 21, 23, 25, 26, 29, 31, 33, 


William Cooper, 
mother of a large and affectionate 
family, I 1; her ancestry, I 3; 
her death, I 269. 

Letters to: I 34, 68, 94, 122. 


Howells, William White, Howells’s 


eldest grandson, valentine to, II 
261; letter to, II 263; the pride 
of his grandfather, II 289, 290, 
295, 299, 300, 317, 322. 

owells, Winifred, when a child 
kissed by President Grant, I 145; 
with her father meets Ole Bull 
at luncheon in Boston, I 283; long 
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an invalid, I 392, 417; her death, 
I 422, 426; the memoir, written 
for friends, II 16. 

Hurd, Melanchthon M., arrangement 
with for American publication of 
Venetian Life, 1 97; letter to, on 
receiving first copies, I 113; wishes 
to publish second edition, I 115. 

Detersat0. LilZ00i25,65 545) 183; 


194. : 
Hunt, Violet, met in London, II 
199. 

Hydrophobia, fear of, haunts 


Howells for years, I 8. 


Income and Inheritance taxes, Roose- 
velt’s belief in, IIL 229. 

Irish Executions, The, 
editorials on, II 356. 

Issaverdanz, Padre Giacome, the 
“Padre Giacomo” of Venetian Life, 
I 192, 194. 

Italian Journeys, its publication, I 
121. 

Italian Poets of Our Century. the 
Lowell Institute lectures, I 156, 


I57- 


Howells’s 


James, Alice, letter to, I 425. 

James, Henry, talks with, I 116, 117; 
walks with, I 137; a dinner at his 
home, I 164; discussion over his 
Daisy Miller, 1 271; neighbor and 
friend in Boston, I 311; Howells 
misunderstood in England in his 
paper on, I 327, 338; visited in 
London, II 83; letter from, after 
death of Mrs. Howells, II 284; 
his death, February 28, 1916, II 
355; two unfinished papers on, 
the last things Howells wrote, II 
394, 397. 

Letters to: I 140, 171, 174, 180, 
366, 386, 416; II 6, 22, 55, 89, 94, 
132, 255, 276, 279, 286, 293, 296, 
305, 316, 349. 

Letter from: II 3x8. 

James, William, letter to, on occa- 
sion of Mrs. Howells’s death, II 
284; his death, II 293. 

Letter to: II 161. 

Letter from: II 57. 

Jameson, Mrs. O. G., dines Howells 
in Indianapolis, II 115. 

Letter to: II 362. 


Japanese, impressions of, at the 
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Portsmouth Peace Conference, II 
209, 210, 211. 
Jewett, Mary, letter to, II 391. 
Jewett, Rutger Bleecker, in letter to 
Mildred Howells explains her 
father’s part in the sending o 
Brand Whitlock to Belgium, IL 


339- 

Jewett, Sarah Orne, letters to, II 
15, 41, 146. 

Jones, Henry Arthur, letters to, II 
232, 237.- 

Johnson, R. V., letter to, accepting 
presidency of the Academy of Arts 
and Letters, II 259. 

Jordon, Elizabeth, letters to, II 224, 


334- 


Kansas, impressions of, II 113, 114. 

Keats, his grave visited, I 93. 

Keeler, Ralph, a “vagabond adven- 
turer,” I 183; his tragic destiny, 
II 136, 137, 155, 156. 

Kemble, Mrs. Fanny, letter from, I 
204, 205. 

Kendall, Mrs. Madge, performs The 
Mouse Trap for charity in London, 
II 196, 198. 

Kester, Paul, letters to, 63, 371. 

Kilmer, Joyce, letter of appreciation 
to, 11 352: 

King, Clarence, given letter of in- 
troduction to President Hayes, I 
261. 

Kinney, Mrs. W. B., letter to, I 44. 

Kipling, Rudyard, letter from, from 
Brattleboro, II 66; lying “at the 
point of death” in New York, II 
100, IOI. 

Ladies Home Journal, 
stories in, II 28, 29. 
Lane, John, invitation from, for din- 

ner in London, II 193. 

Langley, Prof. Samuel Pierpont gives 
Howells suggestion for The Lady 
of the “Aroostook,” I 265. 

Letter from: I 26s. 

Lansdowne, Lord, at lunch in Lon- 
don, II 192. 

Lawrence, Emeretta, presents one of 
Howells’s farces on the London 
stage, II 174. 

Layard, Sir Henry, host of Victoria, 
Crown Princess of Germany, to 
whom Howells is presented while 
in Venice, I 341. 


The, serial 
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Leigh, Major, letter to, II 329. 
Library of Humor, Mark Twain’s, 
its final publication, I 376, 390. 
Lincoln, Abraham, Howells’s cam- 
paign life of, I 36; seen by 
Howells in Washington, I 39. 

Literature, reviews for, II ror. 

Lloyd, Henry D., letters to, II 46, 
54, 92. 

Lloyd George, 
Downing Street, 
sent to, II 300. 

Longfellow, Alice, letter to, II 377. 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, as- 
sociation with in Boston, I 107, 
108, 109, 110; gives dinner to 
Charles Dickens, I 122; the an- 
cient cellar of his home, I 164; 
dinners with, I 176; a private 
reading in his parlor, I 194; vic- 
tim of unfortunate joke by Mark 
Twain at Whittier birthday din- 
ner, I 242; his attitude toward 
the affair, I 246; at rehearsal of 
A Counterfeit Presentment, I 249; 


breakfast with in 
II 288; books 


Howells’s The Art of Longfel- 
low, IL 233, 234, 245, 246; felt 
compelled to refuse decoration 


from King of Italy, II 385. 

Letters to: 1 277, 278. 

Longfellow Memorial Fund, Clem- 
ens and Howells aid in Authors’ 
Reading for, I 369. 

Lowell, James Russell, gives din- 
ner to Howells in Boston, I 28; 
compliments Howell on his writ- 
ings, I 88; note to James T. Fields 
on Howells’ letter, I 97; at the 
meetings of the Dante Club, I 
109, 110; his article The Condes- 
cension of Some Foreigners, I 135; 
dinner with on his 54th birthday, 
I 167; suggested by Howells to 
President Hayes as Minister to 
Madrid, I 234; suggested for Eng- 
lish mission, I 274; meetings with, 
in London, I 321; letter regarding 
offer of Harvard professorship to 
Howells, I 385; his letters from 
Howells to go to Harvard li- 
brary, II 172. 

Letters to: I 31, 84, 92, 151, 155, 
170, 187, 188, 270, 333, 334, 342, 
347. 

Letter from: I 152. 

Lowell Institute Lectures, on Italian 
Poets of Our Century, I 156, 157. 
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Lyall, Sir Alfred, at dinner given 
Howells in London, II 195. 


Mabie, Hamilton Wright, letter to, 
II 354. 

Mark Twain. See Clemens, Samuel 
i 

Mark Twain Commemoration, at 
Carnegie Hall, II 290. 

Marten-Maartens, met at dinner in 
London, II 199. 

Matthews, Brander, letter to, II 15x, 
160, 184, 207, 294, 301, 338, 350, 
Age 

McClintock, Dr., officiates at mar- 
riage of Mr. Howells and Miss 
Mead, I 61. 

McKim, Mead & White, architects 
for the new Howells home at Bel- 
mont,. near Cambridge, I 244. 

Mead, Charles, visited in New York, 
[ 253. 

Mead, Edwin D., friend and cousin- 
in-law, I 415. 

Mead, Elinor Gertrude, her mar- 
riage in Paris to William Dean 
Howells, I 10, 24, 61. See also 
Howells, Mrs. William Dean. 

Mead, Larkin G., prominent lawyer, 
father of Mrs. Howells, I rr; let- 
ter to, advising of the marriage 
in Paris, I 62; his death in Brat- 
tleboro, I 142. 

Mead, Mrs. Larkin G., letter from 
her daughter advising of the mar- 
riage, I 63. 

Mead, Larkin G., Jr., sculptor, 
brother of Mrs. Howells, I 11; 
accompanies his sister to Paris 
where she was married, I 61; 
marries Venetian girl and _ be- 
comes professor of sculpture in 
Florence, I 131; in Brattleboro 
models in snow a colossal Re- 
cording Angel, mentioned by 
Lowell in 4 Good Word for Win- 
ter, I 151, 152; visited in Florence 
by Lowell, I 187; his death II 
292. 

Letter to: II 74. 

Mead, Mary, visits the Howellses 

in Venice, I 74, 76; her death, II 


292. 
Mead, William, Rutherford, famous 
architect, brother of Mrs. Howells, 
iP hind. 
Meader, 


Elizabeth C., her letter 
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asking for conclusion of Indian 
Summer, fearing to die before its 
publication, proves a hoax, I 374. 
Merrick, Leonard, Howells writes 
introduction to his The Actor 
Manager, II 334. 
Letter to: 334. 
Metcalf, T. D., letter to, II 34. 
Millet, Francis Davis, war corres- 
pondent in Russo-Turkish War, 
I 229; at Howells’s lunch to H. 
G. Wells, II 219. 


Mitchell, meat John Grant, let- 
ter to, 1 7 
Mitchell, WE John Grant, letters 


tow Lex 825s32, 

Moulton, Louise Chandler, letter to, 
II 16. 

Mrs. Farrell, published serially as 
Private Theatricals, I 209. 

My Year in a Log Cabin, scene of 
the story, I 6. 


Nation, the, connection with, I r1o2, 
104. 

Nebraska, impressions of, II 113. 

New Leaf Mills, scene of the story, 
I 6; writing of the story, II 258, 
259, 290, 296, 298; ready for pub- 
lication, II 324, 329. 

New York Tribune, excerpt from on 
sentence of the “Chicago Anar- 
chists,” I 398; Howells’s letter to, 
398. 

Nicolay, John G., inquires for 
Howells in Columbus, I 36; in- 
strumental in obtaining appoint- 
ment to Venice, I 39. 

“No Love Lost,” poem mentioned in 
letter to Edmund Clarence Sted- 


man, I 69. 

Norris, Frank, letter from on 
Howells’s review of McTeague, 
II 102. 

Norton, Charles Eliot, assists 
Howells in finding a home in 


Cambridge, I 106; sails for Eu- 
rope, I 130; not on Lowell letter 
to Howells regarding offer of 
Harvard professorship, I 384. 
Letters to: I 107, 109, 117, 132, 
135, 198, 226, 243, 254, 274, 320, 
II 19, 27, 29, 62, 82, 153, 170, 172, 
177, 210, 240, 247, 253. 
Norton, Grace, literary talks with, 
I 389. 
Noyes, Horatio S., against Howells’s 
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wishes asks President Hayes to 
remember him politically, I 231. 

Noyes, John Humphrey, founder of 
Oneida Community, an uncle of 
Mrs. Howells, I 11. 


Odd-Fellows Casket, contributions to 
at $2.00 a page, I 17. 

“Old Brown,” writing of the poem, 
Li 25. 

Ole Bull, met at luncheon in Boston, 
I 283. 

Ohio State Journal, a place on the 
editorial staff, I 15. 

Onslow, Earl of, fellow passenger 
from England, given letter to 
Mark Twain, I 352. 

Osgood, James R., gives dinner to 
Howells at Delmonico’s, I 168; 
his birthday dinner, I 208; gives 
dinner in London, I 318. 

Letters to: I 293, 294, 315, 323, 
356, 361. 

Out of the Question, writing of the 
comedy, I 226, 227, 230. 

Owen, Robert Dale, Howells’s com- 
ment on his religious writings, I 
167. 


Paine, Albert Bigelow, letters to, 
II 105, 283, 325, 326. 
Parkman, Francis, letter from in 


admiration for The Rise of Silas 
Lapham, I 373. 

‘Peace Jubilees, Boston, articles writ- 
ten for, I 140, 169. 

Pedestrian Tour, its writing, I 140, 
144. 

Perry, Thomas Sergeant, friendship 
with, I x70, 172: 

Letters to: 1 30%, $37, 372, 373, 
379, 413, II 204, 213, 258, 287, 299, 
310, 368. 

Perry, Mrs. Thomas Sergeant, 
ter to IT 427; 

Phillpotts, Eden, visited by Howells 
in Wales, II 272. 

Letters to: Il 269, 318. 

Piatt, John J., boyhood friend and 
co- “author of Poems of Two 
Friends, I 7, 22; visited in Wash- 
ington, I 4o. 

Letters to: I 22, II x35 

Piatt, Mrs. John J. ‘letter to, II 347. 

Platt, Laura, cousin of Mrs. Howells, 
in Columbus, DP er2 Pease letter to, 


let- 
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advising of birth of daughter, 
Winifred, I 80. 

Pleasure Excursions, its writing, I 
140, 144. 

Poems of Two Friends, boyhood 
friendship of the two authors, I 7; 
published in Columbus, I 22. 

Pond, J. B., letter to, regarding 
Stepniak’s lectures in Chicago, II 
13% 

Popenoe, Perry D., a boyhood friend, 
II 46; letter to, II 47. 

Potter, Bessie, to study in studio of 
Larkin G. Mead, II 74. 

Primo Real, El Conde de, entertains 
Howells family in Quebec, I 313, 


314. 
Pryor, Judge Roger A., letter to, 
expressing belief in lack of guilt 
of the “Chicago Anarchists,” I 
393; letter from, stating his legal 
view of the trial, I 394; on a plea 
for executive clemency, I 397. 
Pyle, Howard, letter from, II 50. 
Letters to: II 9, 11, 14, 40, 61, 
160. 


Ragged Lady, writing of the story, 
19732 

Reid, Whitelaw, visited in New 
York, I 253; letter from, offering 
literary editorship of New York 
Tribune, I 304. 

Religious belief, Howells not sure 
of a hereafter, II 10, 15, 48, 285. 

Rhodes, James Ford, letter to, II 

Te 

Riley, James Whitcomb, met in 
Indianapolis, II 116. 

Rogers, Henry Wade, asks Howells 
to deliver Commencement Address 
at Northwestern University, II 


SI. 

Rogers, W. K., letter to, I 231. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, Howells’s im- 
pressions of, II 99; favors income 
and inheritance tax, II 220; letter 
to, on simplified spelling, II 227; 
letter from, giving opinions on 
spelling and income and_inher- 
itance taxes, II 228; asks Howells 
to dine with him in Washington, 
II 233, 234; breakfast with, II 
264. 

Rosedale, H. G., letter from, inform- 
ing Howells of his election as 
Honorary Foreign Fellow of the 
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Royal Society of Literature, II 
2715: 

Rosen, Baron, meeting with, at 


Colonel Harvey’s dinner, II 212. 
Round Table, its publishers disap- 
point Howells in promised engage- 
ment, I 98; purchases The Royal 
Portraits, I 100. 
Russo-Japanese Peace Conference, 
impressions of, II 209, 210, 211. 


St. Gaudens, Augustus, hie medal- 
lion the best portrait eve, made 
of Howells, II 78. 

Letters from: II 43, 78. 

Samson, play translated from the 
Italian for Pope by Howells, I 190, 
I9I. 

Schurz, Carl, at Andrew Carnegie 
dinner, II 171; Howells attends his 
funeral, II 222. 

Scudder, Horace E., becomes editor 
of Atlantic Monthly, II s. 

Letter to: I 294, 305, 422; II s, 
53. 

Secession, attitude toward, I 60. 

Sedgewick, Arthur G., mentioned in 
letter to Charles Eliot Norton, I 
133, 137; breakfast with in New 
York, I 253. 

Letters to: I 247, 291. 

Sexual relations, Howells’s attitude 
toward depiction of, II 262. 

Shepard, Elliot, breakfast and din- 
ner with in New York, I 169; 
visited, I 253. 

Sherman, John, met at time of Wash- 
ington visit, I 285. 

Simplified spelling, Howells’s pret- 
erence for, I 197, II 206; Roose- 
velt’s efforts in its behalf, II 227, 
228, 

Sloane, Professor, at Howells’s lunch 
to Colonel Harvey, II 26s. 

Smalley, Mrs. George W., with her 
daughter Evelyn, visiting at York 
Harbor, II 93, 94. 

Smith, Dr. S. M., aids Howells on 
his departure for Venice, I 17, 
186, 187. 

Smith, Roswell, letter to, I 328. 

Smith Professorship, at Harvard, of- 
fered Howells, I 384, 385. 

Spanish-American War, Howells’s 
attitude toward, II 90, 91, 93, 95, 
96. 
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Spiritualism, | Howells’s attitude 
toward, I 167. 

Spofford, Harriet Prescott, com- 


mends Howells on his efforts in 
behalf of the “Chicago Anar- 
chists,” I 403. 

Stedman, Edmund Clarence, met in 
Washington, I 44, 45; lunch with 
in New York, I 169. 

Letters to: I 70, 106, 115, 119, 
197, 247, 298, 409; II 233, 236. 
Stella, Dr., at lunch given by 
Howells to Colonel Harvey, II 

265. 

Stepniak, talks with “the great Rus- 
sian Nihilist,” II 12, 13; impres- 
sions of his lectures, II 13. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, after read- 
ing, A Modern Instance, writes 
Howells fearing its attitude 
toward divorce a bar to their 
friendship, I 332; letter from ask- 
ing that differences be forgotten, 
II 37; letter to, of friendship, II 
38. 

Stoddard, Charles Warren, secre- 
tary to Mark Twain, II 163. 

Stokes, I. N. Phelps, studies with 
John Howells in Paris and forms 
partnership with in New York, 
II 78. ; 

Stowe, Mrs., her True Story of Lady 
Byron’s Life published in' Atlantic 
proves a sensation, I 146, 149, 150. 

Sweet Clover, sold to Harper’s Mag- 
azine, I 100. 

Symon, Hon. C., letter to, declining 
decoration conferred by King 
Leopold, II 386. 


Tadema, Alma, at the Osgood din- 
ner in London, I 318; gives din- 
ner, I 320. 

Taft, President, has members of 
American Academy of Arts and 
Letters to tea at the White House, 
II 277; at Howells’s 75th birth- 
day dinner, II 315; letter to, II 
315. 

Tavern Club, Howells the first pres- 
ident, I 391; Howells sends pho- 
tograph to, with inscription, II 
220. 

Tarkington, Booth, met at home of 
his sister in Indianapolis, II 115. 

Letters to: II ‘388, 390. 
Letters from: IL 389. 
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Taylor, Bayard, his An August 
Pastoral in Atlantic Monthly, I 
147; farewell dinner on departure 
as minister to Germany, I 252. 

Terry, Ellen, in charity perform- 
ance in London of The Mouse 
Trap, II 196. 

The Children of the Summer, its 
writing, II 242. 

The Courtship of Miles Standish, 
dramatized for Lawrence Barrett, 
1 oeht7 

The Home Towners, the unfinished 
novel, II 363. 

The Kentons, its publication, II, rso, 
151; kindly treated by British 
critics, II x61. 

The Lady of the “Aroostook,” sug- 
gested by Professor Langley, I 
265; the Canadian pirated edi- 
tions, I 269, 276; the German 
edition, I 275. 

The Leatherwood God, commended 
by Hamlin Garland, II 356. 

“The Pilot’s Story,” printed in the 
Atlantic Monthly, I 29, 30; its 
favorable reception, I 31. 

The Quality of Mercy, serial publi- 
cation, II 18. 

The Rise of Silas Lapham, writing 
of the story, I 365, 366; the French 


edition, I 411, 412; dramatized 
for James A. Herne, II 90, 91, 
96 


The Royal Portraits, sold to the 
Round Table magazine, I roo. 
The Son of Royal Langbrith, writ- 

ing of the book, II 168, 169. 

The Whole Family, scheme of its 
writing by different novelists, II 
223. 

Their Husband’s Wives, plans for, 
ligarse: 

Their Silver Wedding Journey, a 
sequel to Their Wedding Journey, 
Il 97; tot, *13t, 133. 

Their Wedding Journey, a new de- 
parture in literature, I 162, 163. 
Thoreau, comment as to John 
Brown’s place in history, I 26. 
Through the Eye of the Needle, its 

writing, II 242. 

Ticknor and Fields, letter to I 35. 

Tilden, Samuel J., met at Union 
League Club dinner, I 253. 

Tolstoy, his praise of Howells, II 
322. 
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Tom Sawyer, Clemens asks Howells 
to read MS., I 207; the verdict, 
ye, 

Tonelli’s Marriage, written for the 
Atlantic, 1 129. 

Tortorini, his kindness in Venice, 
I 50, 51, 53, 54+ 

Towne, Charles Hanson, letter to, 
in rhyme, acknowledging birthday 
gift of daffodils, II 314. 

Tree, Herbert Beerbohm, in charity 
performance of The Mouse Trap, 
in London, II 196. 

Trevelyan, Sir George Otto, writes 
Miss Howells explaining letter 
written him by her father, II 194; 
Howells dines with, II 200. 

Letters to: IL 195, 207, 243, 249. 

Trollope, Anthony, asks Howells to 
visit him, but receives him in a 
chilly manner, I 93. 

Triibner & Co., arrange for English 
publication of Venetian Life, 1 95; 
their novel terms of settlement, I 
120. 

Twain, Mark, See Clemens, Samuel 
iE 

Twichelil, Rev. Joseph H., attends 
the Concord centennial under 
difficulties, I 202, 204; at Howells’s 
lunch to H. G. Wells, II 219. 

Typewriter, traded to Mr. Bliss for 
a saddle by Mark Twain who 
had threatened to present it to 
Howells, I 205; eventually sent 
to Howells who reports on _ its 
erratic behavior, I 211, 213; 
Howells sells it back to the agent 
and divides the money with Clem- 
ens, I 237, 238; buys a new one, 


I 355. 


Union League Club, Howells’s im- 
pressions of, I 168. 


Valdés, A. Palacio, acquaintance 
with in Madrid, II 303, 314. 
Letters to: II 49, 302, 311. 
Letters from: I 405, II 312. 
Valentine, written by Howells to 
his grandson, II 261. 

Venice, impressions of, I 46 ff.; the 
proposed history of, II 121, 122. 
Venetian Life, sketches appearing in 
the Boston Advertiser, I 76; 
printed in book form, I 83; liked 
by James Russell Lowell, I 84; 
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arrangements for publication in 
London, I 94; for American edi- 
tion, I 97; its reception by the 
English critics, I 112; submitted 
to American press for review, I 
114. 

Victoria, Crown Princess of Ger- 
many, expresses a wish to meet 
Howells while in Venice, I 34. 

Vinton, Mrs. Frederic P., letter to, 
expressing thanks of the Tavern 
Club, I 391. 


Waldstein, Doctor Charles, 
Howells’s host in Cambridge 
(England), I 321. 

Walker, John Brisben, associated 


with, on The Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine, II 19, 20. 

War, Howells’s attitude toward, II 
142) 177 

Ward, Artemus, introduction to a 
selection of his stories written by 
Howells, II 324. 

Ward, J. Q. A., a lifelong friend, 
I 33; mistaken for Artemus Ward 
by Charles Harper at Delmonico 
dinner, I 168; at Knickerbocker 
Club breakfast, I 169; lunch with 
in New York, I 253; at lunch 
given to Colonel Harvey by 
Howells, II 265. 

Ward, Genevie, in charity perfor- 
mance of The Mouse Trap in 
London, II 196. 

Ware, Eugene F., his poems praised 
by Howells, II 105. 

Waring, Col. George Edwin, friend 
of Howells and Mark Twain, I 
208, 209. 

Warner, Charles Dudley, visited at 
Hartford, I 187; his death, II 
138. 

Letters to: I 193, 209, 224, 226, 
232, 236, I] 106, 125. 

Warner, Charles Dudley, Jr., at 
dinner given to Howells at Del- 
monico’s, I 168. 

Webster & Company, Clemens’s 
firm, have great success with Grant 
autobiography, I 376. 

Wendell, Barrett, letter to, in apol- 
ogy for an unkind review, II 336; 
letter from, II 337. 

Wells, H. G., luncheon given to, 
by Howells, II 219. 
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Wells, Thomas B., letters to, II 
384, 387. ; 

White, Abby McDougall, marries 


John Mead Howells, II 246. 
White, Elizabeth, letters to, II 289, 


348. 

White, William Allen, at Howells’s 
lunch to Colonel Harvey, II 265. 

Whitlock, Brand. on Howells’s pro- 
test in New York Tribune against 
sentencing of the “Chicago Anar- 
chists,” and its effect, I 399; let- 
ters to, on novel submitted, II 145, 
155; Howells instrumental in his 
appointment to Belgium, II 339. 

Letter from: II 341. 

Whitman, Walt, Howells’s opinion 
Gis tert: 

Whittier, John Greenleaf, his birth- 
day dinner at which Mark Twain 
made his “hideous mistake,’ I 
241; letters to Howells regard- 
ing writing of his biography, I 
380, 381. 
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Willson, Forceythe, meeting with 
at Lowell dinner, I r1o. 

Williams, Jim, fellow printer and 
student, I 8. 

Wilson, Francis, at Howells’s Junch 
to H. G. Wells, II 219. 

Wilson, President, Howells deplores 
his Mexican policy, Il 361; and 
his “ridiculous notes,’ II 367. 

Witte, Count, meeting with at Col- 
onel Harvey’s dinner, II 212. 

Wyatt, Edith, at Mark Twain’s 
birthday dinner, II 214. 

Letter to: II 324. 


Years of My Youth, description of 
author’s experiences in country 
printing office, I 5s. 

Yorick’s Love, Howells’s adaptation 
of Un Nuevo Mundo, I 257, 291. 


Zola, Howells’s sympathy for, in 
his defense of Dreyfus, il 86. 
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